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With  national  focus  on  reading  and  math  achievement,  science  and  social  studies  have  received  less 
instructional  time.  Yet,  accumulating  evidence  suggests  that  content  knowledge  is  an  important  predictor 
of  proficient  reading.  Starting  with  a  design  study,  we  developed  content-area  literacy  instruction  (CALI) 
as  an  individualized  (or  personalized)  instructional  program  for  kindergarteners  through  4th  graders  to 
build  science  and  social  studies  knowledge.  We  developed  CALI  to  be  implemented  in  general  education 
classrooms,  over  multiple  iterations  (n  =  230  students),  using  principles  of  design-based  implementation 
research.  The  aims  were  to  develop  CALI  as  a  usable  and  feasible  instructional  program  that  would, 
potentially,  improve  science  and  social  studies  knowledge,  and  could  be  implemented  during  the  literacy 
block  without  negatively  affecting  students’  reading  gains  (i.e.,  no  opportunity  cost).  We  then  evaluated 
the  efficacy  of  CALI  in  a  randomized  controlled  field  trial  with  418  students  in  kindergarten  through  4th 
grade.  Results  reveal  that  CALI  demonstrates  promise  as  a  usable  and  feasible  instructional  individual¬ 
ized  general  education  program,  and  is  efficacious  in  improving  social  studies  (d  =  2.2)  and  science  (d  = 
2.1)  knowledge,  with  some  evidence  of  improving  oral  and  reading  comprehension  skills  ( d  =  .125). 

Keywords:  elementary  education,  reading,  science,  social  studies,  design  studies 
Supplemental  materials:  http://dx  .doi.org/ 10.1 037/edu0000 128.  supp 


Instructional  time  in  the  classroom  is  a  precious  commodity  and, 
in  the  early  elementary  grades,  priority  is  given  to  establishing 
strong  reading  and  mathematics  skills  with  little  time  to  focus  on 
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content  areas  such  as  social  studies  and  science  (Banilower,  Smith, 
Weiss,  Malzahn,  &  Campbell,  2013;  Duke,  2000;  Fitchett, 
Heafner,  &  Lambert,  2010;  Jeong,  Gaffney,  &  Choi,  2010).  Our 
aim  in  the  two  studies  reported  here  was  to  develop  an  instruc¬ 
tional  program  that  could  be  provided  during  the  dedicated  block 
of  time  devoted  to  teaching  literacy  and  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this 
program  in  improving  students’  content- area  knowledge  in  social 
studies  and  science. 

Content-area  knowledge  has  been  defined  as  the  knowledge  of 
a  particular  topic  (Hirsh,  2006)  and  as  academic  knowledge 
(Snow,  2010).  Although  frequently  used  interchangeably  with 
background  or  general  world  knowledge,  content-area  knowledge 
focuses  on  particular  areas  of  disciplinary  knowledge,  for  example 
science  and  social  studies. 

Social  Studies 

Social  studies  is  defined  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  (NCSS,  1992;  http://www.socialstudies.org)  as  an  “inte¬ 
grated  study  of  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  to  promote  civic 
competence”  (NCSS,  1994).  Knowledge  of  social  studies  is  im¬ 
portant  for  students’  ability  to  understand  their  inclusion  in  history 
(Alleman  &  Brophy,  2003)  as  well  as  to  develop  spatial  knowledge 
(Macken,  2003),  develop  empathy  and  understanding  for  human 
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activities  while  being  sensitive  to  temporal  and  situational  aspects 
(Brophy,  Alleman,  &  O’Mahony,  2003),  and  understand  a  chro¬ 
nological  span  of  events,  in  addition  to  continuity  and  change 
(Hoge,  1996).  Moreover,  social  studies  has  been  cited  as  a  key 
contributor  to  citizenship  (NCSS,  1994).  However,  social  studies  is 
not  assessed  consistently  nationwide  and  because  social  studies  is 
interdisciplinary  (e.g.,  encompassing  both  history  and  social  sci¬ 
ence),  assessing  social  studies  has  been  problematic  (Risinger  & 
Garcia,  1995).  Furthermore,  social  studies  appear  to  have  been  left 
out  of  the  agenda  of  No  Child  Left  Behind  and  the  new  Every 
Student  Succeeds  Act  (http://www.ed.gov/ESSA),  at  least  more  so 
than  other  content  areas  (e.g.,  science).  This  has  resulted  in  re¬ 
duced  levels  of  testing  efforts  and  accountability  measures  (Grant 
&  Salinas,  2008).  However,  the  inclusion  of  the  requirement  that 
students  read  and  understand  content-area  texts  as  part  of  the 
Common  Core  Standards  (CCS  Common  Core  State  Standards 
Initiative,  2010)  suggests  that  instruction  in  how  to  use  and  un¬ 
derstand  social  studies  texts  is  essential  for  mastery  of  these 
standards. 

Science 

Scientific  literacy  was  defined  by  the  National  Science  Educa¬ 
tion  Standards  (1996)  as  the  ability  to  provide  descriptions,  expla¬ 
nations,  and  predictions  for  naturally  occurring  phenomena,  which 
allows  an  individual  to  engage  competently  in  society.  More 
recently,  scientific  literacy  has  been  described  as  follows: 

.  .  .  reading  in  science  requires  an  appreciation  of  the  norms  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  discipline  of  science,  including  understanding  the  nature 
of  evidence  used,  an  attention  to  precision  and  detail,  and  the  capacity  to 
make  and  assess  intricate  arguments,  synthesize  complex  information, 
and  follow  detailed  procedures  and  accounts  of  events  and  concepts. 
Students  also  need  to  be  able  to  gain  knowledge  from  elaborate  diagrams 
and  data  that  convey  information  and  illustrate  scientific  concepts  .  .  . 
(Next  Generation  Science  Standards,  2013,  p.  1) 

Scientific  literacy  is  required  for  a  variety  of  societal  functions, 
including  competency  in  the  workforce,  good  citizenship,  and 
understanding  science  in  the  media  (see  DeBoer,  2000  for  a 
review).  Students  who  are  exposed  to  explicit  science-based  liter¬ 
acy  instruction  during  first  and  second  grade  demonstrate  consid¬ 
erable  gains  in  content-area  knowledge  in  addition  to  growth  in 
other  literacy-based  skills  (Connor  et  al.,  2012;  Romance  &  Vitale, 
2001;  Williams,  Stafford,  Lauer,  Hall,  &  Pollini,  2009).  Moreover, 
the  science  knowledge  gap  between  students  living  in  poverty  and 
their  affluent  peers  begins  early,  likely  before  kindergarten  (Mor¬ 
gan,  Farkas,  Hillemeier,  &  Maczuga,  2016).  Plus,  students’ 
science-based  content-area  knowledge  is  a  strong  predictor  of  their 
future  academic  success  within  the  content  area  (Grant  &  Fisher, 
2010).  However,  relatively  little  instructional  time  is  spent  with 
informational  (i.e.,  expository)  texts  during  the  earlier  grades,  and 
as  a  result,  many  students  are  exposed  to  fairly  limited  amounts  of 
science  instruction  throughout  the  early  elementary  years  (Ban- 
ilower  et  ah,  2013;  Jeong  et  al.,  2010). 

Pearson  and  colleagues  (Pearson,  Moje,  &  Greenleaf,  2010) 
assert  that  the  lack  of  content-area  instruction  in  science,  which 
likely  holds  for  social  studies  as  well,  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
different  factors.  First,  science  texts  are  often  less  engaging  and  are 
not  as  well  written  as  other  texts.  Second,  instructional  time  is 


often  spent  on  text-based  activities  as  opposed  to  content  knowl¬ 
edge.  Third,  both  students  and  teachers  tend  to  struggle  with  the 
concepts,  vocabulary,  and  charts  presented  in  scientific  texts. 
These  challenges  are  further  exacerbated  by  the  observation  that 
the  time  allotted  to  content-area  instruction  in  science  has  de¬ 
creased  by  about  75  min  per  week  in  recent  years  (McMurrer, 
2008);  students  across  the  nation  are  receiving  less  than  30  min  per 
day  of  science  instruction  on  average  (Blank,  2012).  These  instruc¬ 
tional  challenges  may  explain  why  fully  35%  of  eight  graders  and 
57%  of  students  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  lunch  scored  below 
basic  levels  of  science  knowledge  on  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  science  assessment  (National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,  2011). 

The  Literacy  Block 

One  likely  reason  that  time  spent  in  social  studies  and  science 
instruction  has  decreased  is  the  ubiquitous  “literacy  block.”  This  is 
the  block  of  dedicated  time  that  is  focused  on  teaching  reading. 
The  literacy  block  lasts  anywhere  from  1  to  2  hr  depending  on  the 
grade  level  and  school.  The  value  of  literacy  blocks  was  observed 
during  the  late  1990s  (Wharton-McDonald,  Pressley,  &  Hampston, 
1 998)  and  adopted  by  many  schools  during  Reading  First,  a  federal 
program  designed  to  improve  students’  early  reading  skills 
(Gamse,  Jacob,  Horst,  Boulay,  &  Unlu,  2008).  In  our  collabora¬ 
tions  with  our  partner  schools  in  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  all  principals  reported  that  they  have  a  literacy  block. 

Within  our  partner  school  districts  in  Florida,  where  this  study 
was  conducted,  what  can  be  taught  during  the  literacy  block  was 
limited  to  literacy  activities  as  defined  by  their  core  reading 
curriculum  (e.g.,  Open  Court,  Reading  Mastery,  Journeys).  This 
typically  excluded  teaching  science  and  social  studies.  Thus,  one 
challenge  was  to  work  with  our  practitioner  partners  to  investigate 
how  to  include  social  studies  and  science  instruction  during  the 
designated  literacy  block. 

Associations  With  Reading  Comprehension  and 
Rationale  for  CALI  During  the  Literacy  Block 

Past  and  present  research  suggests  that  content  knowledge  plays 
a  fundamental  role  in  students’  ability  to  comprehend  text  (An¬ 
derson,  Reynolds,  Schallert,  &  Goetz,  1977;  Voss,  Fincher- Kiefer, 
Greene,  &  Post,  1986).  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  (Chi,  Fletovich,  &  Glaser,  1981;  Chiesi,  Spilich,  &  Voss, 
1979;  Dochy,  Segers,  &  Buehl,  1999)  and  quality  of  students’ 
content-area  knowledge  predicts  their  comprehension  abilities 
(Kendeou  &  van  den  Broek,  2005).  Quantity  refers  to  the  amount 
of  knowledge  a  student  possesses  about  a  particular  topic.  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  students  with  more  background  knowledge  have 
better  comprehension  abilities  than  do  students  with  less  knowl- 
edge  (Recht  &  Leslie,  1988).  Quality  ^refers  to  the  correctness  of 
students  background  knowledge,  which  has  been  shown  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  amount  of  understanding  gained  from  text  (Diakidoy  & 
Kendeou,  2001).  Moreover,  gains  in  comprehension  abilities  have 
been  found  for  students  who  have  received  explicit  classroom 
instruction  in  content-area  knowledge  (Rawson  &  Kintsch,  2002; 
Rawson  &  Kintsch,  2004). 

There  are  a  number  of  models  that  offer  potential  mechanisms 
for  conceptualizing  the  links  between  disciplinary  knowledge  (i.e., 
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social  studies  and  science)  and  reading  comprehension.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  lattice  model  of  reading  for  understanding  suggests  that 
academic  knowledge  is  an  integral  part  of  the  semantic  system.  It 
also  hypothesizes  that  there  are  reciprocal  and  synergistic  effects 
of  linguistic,  cognitive,  and  text-specific  processes  that  interact 
with  instruction  (Child  Characteristic  X  Instruction  [C  X  I]  inter¬ 
action)  and  with  each  other  to  support  overall  learning  (Connor  et 
al„  2014). 

The  model  that  most  influenced  the  initial  development  of 
CALI  was  the  Direct  and  inferential  mediation  (DIME)  model 
(Cromley  &  Azevedo,  2007).  In  our  adapted  model  (see  Figure 
1,  top),  proficient  reading  comprehension  is  supported  by  de¬ 
coding  and  word  reading,  semantic  skills,  and  background/ 


academic  knowledge.  Academic  knowledge  (in  this  case  sci¬ 
ence  and  social  studies  knowledge)  theoretically  improves 
strategy  use,  as  well  as  inferencing  and  making  connections, 
which  indirectly  improves  reading  comprehension.  Moreover, 
following  the  lattice  model,  academic  knowledge  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  semantic  system  and  so  should  be  associated 
with  greater  vocabulary  as  well.  The  arrows  in  Figure  1  (top) 
represent  areas  that  instruction  might  serve  to  improve  (i.e.,  are 
malleable).  Hence,  in  our  simplified  model  (Figure  1,  bottom), 
we  conjectured  that  improving  science  and  social  studies 
knowledge  through  CALI  should  improve  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  through  stronger  vocabulary 
and  oral  comprehension. 


Figure  1.  (top)  The  preliminary  logic  model.  The  arrows  represent  potential  content-area  literacy  instruction 
(CALI)  intervention  influences  on  the  components  of  reading  comprehension  that  should  lead  to  stronger  reading 
comprehension  skills  (bottom).  The  simplified  version  of  the  theory  of  change  the  efficacy  study  was  designed 
to  test.  CALI  is  hypothesized  to  improve  science  and  social  studies  knowledge,  which  in  turn  is  hypothesized 
to  predict  oral  language  and  vocabulary,  which  in  turn  predicts  passage  comprehension.  Following  the  Direct  and 
inferential  mediation  (DIME)  model,  improved  science  and  social  studies  knowledge  should  predict  passage 
comprehension  directly.  Testing  reciprocal  effects  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study.  See  the  online  article  for 
the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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Presence  of  Child  Characteristic  x  Instruction  (C  x  I) 
Interaction  Effects  on  Content-Area  Literacy  Learning 

There  is  accumulating  evidence  that  at  least  some  of  the  vari¬ 
ability  in  students’  acquisition  of  content-area  literacy  is  because 
the  effect  of  particular  types  of  content  instruction  depends  on 
children’s  incoming  vocabulary,  reading,  and  background  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  a  longitudinal  correlational  study  (Connor  et  al.,  2012), 
researchers  found  that  science  activities  where  students  worked 
with  peers  interactively  to  learn  science  (e.g.,  discovery  learning) 
were  associated  with  gains  in  content-area  knowledge.  However, 
this  depended  on  students’  previous  (i.e.,  fall)  academic  and  world 
knowledge.  There  was  a  large  effect  for  students  with  stronger 
academic  content  knowledge  but  diminishing  effects  for  students 
with  weaker  knowledge  whereby  students  with  the  weakest  skills 
showed  no  knowledge  gains  at  all  (i.e.,  a  C  X  I  interaction  effect). 
At  the  same  time,  when  teachers  worked  with  students  interac¬ 
tively,  students’  demonstrated  knowledge  gains  and  there  were  no 
CXI  interactions. 

Such  C  X  I  interactions  are  pervasive  in  reading  and  so  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  that  we  would  find  CXI  interactions  for 
science  and  social  studies  content-area  learning.  Although  research 
examining  individual  differences  in  the  content  areas  is  just  emerg¬ 
ing,  there  is  a  strong  body  of  evidence  that  CXI  interactions  are 
causally  implicated  in  children’s  acquisition  of  word  reading  and 
reading  comprehension  (Al  Otaiba  et  al.,  2011;  Connor  et  al., 
2013).  The  child  characteristics  most  strongly  implicated  in  these 
CXI  interactions  are  word  reading  skills,  reading  comprehension, 
and  oral  language,  particularly  vocabulary  skills,  which  are  all 
likely  to  influence  and  be  influenced  by  students’  academic  con¬ 
tent  knowledge  (Snow,  Lawrence,  &  White,  2009).  There  is  some 
limited  correlational  evidence  of  C  X  I  interaction  effects  in 
science  (Connor  et  al.,  2012)  but  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
none  in  social  studies.  Because  there  is  no  strong  evidence  that 
such  CXI  interactions  are  causally  implicated  in  children’s 
learning  of  content  knowledge,  testing  this  is  one  aim  of  the 
studies.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  strong  evidence  in  reading 
comprehension,  and  the  close  association  between  academic 
content-area  knowledge  and  reading  comprehension,  we  conjec¬ 
ture  there  are  likely  to  be  C  X  I  interactions  in  social  studies  and 
science.  To  meet  these  aims,  we  developed  and  evaluated  CALI  as 
an  instructional  regime  (Cohen,  Raudenbush,  &  Ball,  2003),  which 
we  describe  more  fully  below. 

Design-Based  Implementation  Research  (DBIR) 

Our  overall  approach  in  the  development  of  CALI  was  guided 
by  an  educational  research  framework  known  as  design-based 
implementation  research  (DBIR).  Building  on  design-based  re¬ 
search  (e.g.,  Cobb,  Confrey,  diSessa,  Lehrer,  &  Schauble,  2003), 
DBIR  was  developed  in  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  problem 
of  why  so  many  educational  interventions  are  relatively  fragile 
(Fishman,  Marx,  Blumenfeld,  Krajcik,  &  Soloway,  2004).  Design- 
based  research  and  DBIR  are  rooted  in  “small-t  theories”,  as 
opposed  to  “capital-T  Theories”,  which  may  lack  details  on  prac¬ 
tical  applications.  Thus  while  the  capital-T  theories  framing  our 
studies  were  the  DIME  model  and  CXI  interactions,  the  overar¬ 
ching  “small-t  theory”  guiding  our  work  was  examining  how  the 


DIME  model  and  C  X  I  interactions,  focusing  on  content  knowl¬ 
edge,  might  operate  with  younger  children  in  elementary  schools. 

DBIR  aims  to  create  interventions  that  are  aligned  with  the 
needs  and  challenges  of  schools  as  organizations,  to  develop 
interventions  that  are  more  usable  and,  therefore,  likely  to  be  more 
scalable.  There  are  four  key  principles  behind  DBIR.  First,  there 
must  be  a  common  commitment  to  solving  problems  of  practice  as 
constructed  by  educators  and  educational  leaders;  that  is,  from  the 
perspective  of  those  who  will  ultimately  be  responsible  for  imple¬ 
menting  interventions.  That  is  why  in  this  project  we  worked 
collaboratively  on  design  with  educational  leaders  and  teachers 
who  were  part  of  the  design  team.  Second,  DBIR  engages  in 
iterative,  collaborative  design  of  solutions  targeting  multiple  levels 
of  the  system:  design  that  is  informed  by  ongoing  and  systematic 
inquiry  into  implementation  and  outcomes,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  research  approach  in  this  proposal.  Third,  there  is  a  common 
commitment  to  building  theory  and  knowledge  within  the  research 
community.  And  fourth,  there  is  a  focus  on  developing  sustainable 
change  within  systems. 

In  conducting  DBIR,  the  procedure  involves  iterating  between 
design  and  testing  to  continually  refine  the  instructional  regime 
toward  the  aims  established  by  the  theories.  A  number  of  subtheo¬ 
ries  may  also  be  at  play  with  respect  to  individual  design  elements, 
guiding  designers  with  respect  to  how  particular  elements  of  the 
intervention  function  with  respect  to  the  aim.  We  would  expect 
that  both  our  design  instances  and  our  “small-t  theories”  about  how 
those  designs  function  would  evolve  over  time,  informed  both  by 
usability  and  outcome  data  generated  through  our  iterative  design 
pre-posttest  studies. 

One  might  argue  that  what  we  are  describing  is  design-based 
research  (Anderson  &  Shattuck,  2012)  and  we  do  not  disagree. 
According  to  Fishman,  Penuel,  Allen,  Cheng,  and  Sabelli  (2013), 
DBIR  builds  on  design-based  research  and  theories  of  student 
learning  to  “contribute  to  theories  of  organizations  and  institutions 
...  by  pointing  out  how  the  deployment  of  new  tools  .  .  .  can  bring 
to  light  new  needs  for  coordination  across  different  system  levels 
.  .  .”  (p.  144).  The  literacy  block  is  pervasive  throughout  school 
systems  with  sometimes  limiting  rules  about  “what  counts”  as 
appropriate  literacy  instruction.  Our  aim  was  that  CALI  might  be 
a  way  to  test  whether  we  could  find  ways  to  expand  definitions  of 
“what  counts”  without  interfering  with  an  effective  way  to  teach 
reading  (Wharton-McDonald  et  al.,  1998). 

There  are  not,  as  yet,  many  examples  of  DBIR  work.  Notable 
examples  include  the  work  of  the  Strategic  Education  Research 
Partnership,  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  Research  Council  (Don¬ 
ovan,  2013),  the  development  of  assessment-to-instruction  soft¬ 
ware  (Connor  et  al.,  201 1),  and  earlier  work  between  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  as  part  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation-funded  Center  for  Learning  Technol¬ 
ogies  in  Urban  Schools  (Blumenfeld,  Fishman,  Krajcik,  Marx,  & 
Soloway,  2000).  In  addition  to  developing  CALI  as  an  implement- 
able  literacy  instructional  program,  we  also  planned  that  this 
project  might  serve  as  another  example  of  DBIR  in  practice,  thus 
advancing  the  state  of  the  art. 

Specific  DBIR  aims  included  (a)  exploring  ways  to  expand  the 
definition  of  what  is  considered  acceptable  instruction  (i.e.,  social 
studies  and  science)  to  be  delivered  during  the  literacy  block,  (b) 
investigating  ways  to  build  in  science  and  social  studies  instruc¬ 
tional  affordances  that  promote  the  learning  of  students  with 
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differing  language  and  literacy  skills,  and  (c)  studying  ways  to 
feasibly  use  evidence-based  and  disciplinary-specific  instructional 
practices  from  social  studies  (e.g.,  original  sources)  and  science 
(e.g.,  experiments),  and  evidence-based  literacy  instruction  prac¬ 
tices  from  literacy  research  (e.g.,  assessment-guided  instruction, 
discussion)  that  would  support  students’  social  studies  and  science 
knowledge  learning  from  text  without  opportunity  cost  (i.e.,  neg¬ 
atively  impacting  gains  in  reading). 

The  Efficacy  Study 

Randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  are  considered  the  gold 
standard  in  education  science  (Shadish,  Cook,  &  Campbell,  2002; 
Shavelson  &  Towne,  2002).  This  is  because  alternative  explana¬ 
tions  cannot  be  ruled  out  in  pre-post  study  designs,  which  are 
frequently  used  in  design  studies  and  which  we  used  in  our  DBIR. 
At  the  same  time,  researchers  conducting  RCTs  take  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective  than  do  researchers  conducting  DBIR  and, 
hence,  make  different  epistemological  assumptions;  and  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  tension.  For  example,  while  DBIR  is  essentially 
contextual,  RCTs  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  intervention 
should  be  effective  across  a  number  of  contexts,  and  when  imple¬ 
mented  by  teachers  who  did  not  design  the  lessons.  Indeed,  our 
efficacy  trial  was  conducted  in  a  different  partner  district  than  our 
DBIR  studies,  with  different  aims  and  assumptions,  and  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  not  on  the  original  design  team. 

Our  justification  for  this  shift  in  perspectives  was  that  before 
moving  forward  in  disseminating  CALI,  we  needed  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  actually  effective  in  improving  social  studies  and  science 
knowledge  when  delivered  during  the  literacy  block  in  different 
contexts,  by  different  teachers,  and  in  different  schools  with  dif¬ 
ferent  goals  and  challenges.  As  an  efficacy  RCT,  in  contrast  to 
effectiveness  or  scale  up  RCTs,  our  purpose  was  to  examine 
whether  CALI  promoted  improved  content  knowledge  when  im¬ 
plemented  with  high  fidelity  under  more  controlled  but  still  real- 
world  conditions.  Hence,  the  aims  of  the  efficacy  study  were 
fourfold:  (a)  to  evaluate  whether  CALI  would  be  efficacious  in 
building  content-area  knowledge  in  social  studies  and  science;  (b) 
to  examine  whether  the  effect  of  CALI  depended  on  students’ 
incoming  language  and  reading  comprehension  skills  (i.e.,  CXI 
interactions);  (c)  to  examine  whether  CALI  could  be  implemented 
during  the  literacy  block  without  opportunity  cost — that  is,  that 
time  spent  in  content-area  literacy  instruction  would  not  come  at 
the  cost  of  diminishing  language  and  reading  comprehension 
skills;  and  (d)  to  test  our  logic  model  (Figure  1,  bottom)  that 
improving  academic  knowledge  would  improve  both  oral  and 
reading  comprehension. 

The  Design  Study 

Method 

To  pursue  our  DBIR  research  and  development  research  aims, 
we  used  a  mixed-methods  approach  that  combined  qualitative  and 
quantitative  techniques  to  inform  the  iterative  development  of 
CALI.  We  employed  observational,  interview,  and  analytic  meth¬ 
ods  during  a  series  of  iterations  that  also  employed  a  pre— post 
correlational  design  to  help  us  determine  the  usability,  feasibility 


and  promise  of  efficacy  of  CALI  and  to  assess  whether  there  were 
CXI  interactions. 

Participants 

Design  team.  The  design  team  included  the  principal  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  project,  whose  clinical  degree  was  in  speech  language 
pathology  and  whose  doctorate  degree  was  in  education,  specifi¬ 
cally  special  education — language,  literacy  and  culture.  At  the 
time  of  the  study,  she  was  an  associate  professor  in  developmental 
psychology,  with  over  15  years  of  teaching  experience.  The  project 
director  had  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  elementary  education 
and  a  master  of  science  degree  in  language  and  literacy,  with  4 
years  of  experience  working  with  elementary  school  teachers  and 
students  to  build  literacy  skills.  Other  members  of  the  team  in¬ 
cluded  a  student  majoring  in  journalism,  a  doctoral  student  in  early 
childhood  education,  a  doctoral  student  in  reading  and  language 
arts  education,  an  expert  in  science  education,  and  three  teachers 
who  worked  full  time  on  the  project  as  developers  and  teachers. 
Additionally,  we  worked  closely  with  school  principals  and  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  our  partner  schools,  gaining  their  advice  and 
insight  through  formal  and  informal  interviews.  Overall,  the  team 
had  over  25  years  of  teaching  experience  and  represented  several 
disciplines. 

Participants.  The  design  studies  were  conducted  in  2010- 
2011,  focusing  on  social  studies,  and  in  2011-2012,  focusing  on 
science,  in  three  elementary  schools  in  a  North  Florida  school 
district.  In  the  2010-201 1  school  year,  participating  students  were 
in  kindergarten  ( n  =  35),  second  (n  =  66),  third  ( n  =  73),  and 
fourth  (n  =  56)  grades  in  two  schools  with  over  40%  of  students 
participating  in  the  U.S.  Free  and  Reduced  Lunch  Program 
(FARL)  across  19  classrooms.  The  students  in  the  sample  were 
highly  diverse  with  54%  African  American,  34%  White,  8% 
Hispanic,  and  4%  belonging  to  other  ethnicities.  About  half  were 
girls  and  about  12%  qualified  for  special  education  services.  In  the 
2011-2012  school  year,  students  in  kindergarten  through  fourth 
grade  in  one  continuing  school  and  one  new  school  participated. 
Again,  the  student  sample  was  diverse  and  very  similar  to  the 
students  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  57  kindergarteners,  41 
first  graders,  51  second  graders,  40  third  graders,  and  38  fourth 
graders  (total  n  =  227). 

Nineteen  teachers  and  three  principals  in  the  partner  schools 
participated  both  formally  and  informally  in  the  design  process. 
Informal  conversations  between  teachers  on  the  research  team  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  proved  to  be  most  helpful  in  redesigning 
CALI.  Formal  meetings  with  principals  focused  on  the  require¬ 
ments  for  including  CALI  as  part  of  the  literacy  block. 

Assessments 

Proximal  content  knowledge  assessments.  Used  for  both  the 
design  studies  and  the  RCT,  we  developed  pre-post  unit  assess¬ 
ments  for  each  unit  that  included  12  multiple-choice  questions  and 
three  open-ended  questions,  and  which  focused  on  the  topic  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  unit.  During  the  design  studies,  the  assessments  were 
used  to  measure  how  well  students  were  learning  the  content  of  the 
units  and  whether  there  were  CXI  interactions.  During  the  RCTs, 
the  assessments  were  used  as  a  proximal  measure  of  CALI  effi¬ 
cacy. 
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Two  of  the  12  multiple  choice  questions  were  on  topics  that 
were  not  explicitly  covered  during  the  unit.  These  questions  func¬ 
tioned  as  counterfactual  items  to  provide  a  more  conservative 
estimate  of  pre-posttest  gains  (i.e.,  we  would  not  expect  students 
to  learn  this  content  unless  it  was  covered  during  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom).  Reliability  on  the  assessments  was  accept¬ 
able  (see  Table  1).  On  the  third-grade  science  Unit  A  assessment, 
a  typical  multiple  choice  question  was  as  follows  (D  is  correct): 

Which  example  shows  that  heat  can  change  an  object? 

A.  Riding  a  bike  down  a  hill 

B.  Watching  a  video  in  slow  motion 

C.  Drawing  a  picture  of  the  sun 

D.  Baking  an  apple  pie 

On  that  same  assessment,  a  typical  open-ended  question  was  as 
follows: 

The  sun  provides  us  with  several  forms  of  energy.  Name  a  form  of 

energy  that  the  sun  provides  us  and  tell  how  we  use  it. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  open-ended  questions  was  to  assess 
how  well  CALI  supported  the  ability  to  answer  more  complex 
questions  and  students’  ability  to  talk  or  write  about  what  they  had 
learned.  For  all  of  the  open-ended  questions  (i.e.,  Items  13-15), 
two  researcher  assistants  scored  each  question  on  a  0-3  point 
scale,  with  3  representing  a  complete  answer.  Overall,  interrater 
agreement  was  excellent  (see  Table  1). 

Because  spelling  and  grammar  can  influence  judgments  of  writ¬ 
ing  quality  (Graham,  Harris,  &  Hebert,  2011),  we  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  whether  spelling  and  grammar  errors  might  bias  the  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  students’  written  responses  to  open-ended  questions. 
Kindergarteners  and  first  graders  dictated  their  responses;  how¬ 
ever,  second  through  fourth  graders  wrote  their  responses.  A 
careful  review  of  the  students’  written  answers  suggested  that  very 
few  of  them  used  complete  sentences;  nor  were  students  requested 
to  use  complete  sentences.  Many  responses  were  lists  and  short 
phrases.  Hence,  we  did  not  consider  grammar  in  the  analyses. 
However,  many  children  provided  “interesting”  spellings,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  science  and  social  studies  vocabulary.  While  we  did  not 
count  against  misspellings,  it  is  possible  that  the  research  assistants 
scoring  the  open-ended  responses  could  not  decode  the  misspelling 
or  might  have  given  a  lower  score  because  of  misspellings.  There¬ 
fore,  we  counted  the  number  of  misspelled  words  and  divided  by 

Table  1 

Researcher-Developed  Test  Reliability  Across  All  Grades 
and  Conditions 


Inter-rater  correlation/K 


Assessment 

a 

Item  13 

Item  14 

Item  15 

Social  studies  Unit  A 

.85 

.93/.  87 

.98297 

.95294 

Social  studies  Unit  B 

.79 

.887.79 

.96288 

.90286 

Science  Unit  A 

.85 

.99298 

1.0 

1.0 

Science  Unit  B 

.80 

.961.99 

.97298 

.911.96 

Reading-2-Comprehension 

.85 

Note.  Interrater  correlations  significant  at  p  <  .001. 


the  number  of  words  in  the  response  to  compute  the  proportion  of 
words  misspelled.  Reliability  (kappa)  for  identifying  misspellings 
was  excellent  ranging  from  .86  to  .92  across  the  three  raters. 
Reliability  (kappa)  for  counting  number  of  words  was  even  higher 
(.96-99).  When  we  examined  correlations  between  scores  on  unit 
posttests  and  misspellings,  with  one  exception,  none  of  the  corre¬ 
lations  were  significantly  different  than  zero.  There  was  a  weak 
negative  correlation  for  the  science  Unit  A  posttest  and  spelling  on 
that  assessment,  r  —  —  .165,  p  =  .012. 

Standardized  measures.  We  also  administered  the  Picture 
Vocabulary,  Letter-Word  Identification,  and  Passage  Comprehen¬ 
sion  subtests  of  the  Woodcock-Johnson-III  Tests  of  Achievement 
(WJ-III,  Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather,  2001).  These  assess¬ 
ments  were  administered  prior  to  beginning  of  the  design  study  to 
examine  C  X  I  interactions.  On  average,  students  were  achieving 
grade-level  expectations  with  standard  scores  averaging  99.5 
(, SD  =  15)  on  Picture  Vocabulary  and  98  ( SD  =  10.7)  on  Passage 
Comprehension.  All  three  measures  are  psychometrically  strong 
with  reliabilities  (alpha)  between  .70  and  .98  according  to  the 
technical  manual. 

Procedures 

Already  developed  design  components.  As  described  in 
Connor  et  al.  (2010),  a  second-grade  CALI  science  unit  had 
already  been  developed  using  the  5-E  learning  cycle  (that  is. 
Engagement,  Exploration,  Explanation,  Elaboration,  Evaluation; 
Bybee,  1997)  and  was  used  as  the  foundation  for  the  development 
of  CALI  social  studies  and  science  across  grades.  In  this  version  of 
CALI,  each  student  had  a  scientist  notebook,  which  was  a  loose- 
leaf  binder.  Modeled  after  the  work  of  Palincscar  and  Magnusson 
(2001)  and  Seeds  of  Science,  Roots  of  Reading  (Lawrence  Hall  of 
Science,  2007),  students  kept  all  written  work,  including  graphic 
organizers  and  responses  to  questions,  in  these  binders  and  referred 
to  them  throughout  the  lessons.  We  also  used  hands-on  experi¬ 
ments  and  trade  science  texts  including  books  from  Seeds  of 
Science,  Roots  of  Reading.  Text  accommodations  had  to  be  made 
for  students  with  weaker  reading  skills.  Students  were  grouped 
according  to  oral  reading  fluency  and  passage  comprehension 
scores  and  sat  with  their  group  during  the  lessons.  The  teacher 
began  each  lesson  with  a  discussion  with  the  entire  class,  which 
frequently  included  an  initial  reading  of  the  texts  and  a  review  of 
the  work  for  the  day.  Then,  working  in  their  groups,  students 
would  read  the  book  (each  student  had  their  own  book)  or  conduct 
their  experiment  and  would  complete  their  worksheets  (e.g.,  re¬ 
sponding  to  questions;  graphic  organizer;  recording  observations). 
The  teacher  would  float  among  the  groups  providing  extra  support 
where  needed. 

Iterative  design  procedures.  The  design  team  met  weekly 
and  in  these  work  circle  meetings,  we  reviewed  the  literature, 
made  initial  design  decisions  and  developed  lessons,  reviewed 
lesson  plans  and  materials  as  they  were  developed,  and  as  CALI 
was  implemented,  reviewed  conversations  with  school  teachers 
and  principals  and  the  results  of  the  pre-posttests.  All  of  this 
information,  recorded  using  field  notes,  summary  documents,  and 
documented  minutes  during  the  work-circle  meetings,  was  used  to 
make  decisions  about  how  to  improve  the  lessons  and  materials 
(see  decision  rules  below).  Usability  (e.g.,  lesson  plan  and  mate- 
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rials  ease  of  use)  and  feasibility  (e.g.,  able  to  implement  in  context 
without  undue  burden)  were  both  considered. 

Initial  design  decisions.  We  started  with  an  overall  design 
framework  based  on  our  previous  research  (Connor  et  al.,  2010) 
and  the  expertise  of  the  design  team.  Reviewing  minutes  from  the 
meeting  and  summary  documents,  we  made  the  following  deci¬ 
sions  in  September  of  2010.  Later  relevant  changes  from  other 
documents  are  added  as  “Notes”  below. 

1.  CALI  will  be  implemented  in  2-  to  3-week  units,  4  days/ 
week,  with  each  lesson  lasting  1  day. 

2.  Units  will  use  a  common  framework  that  builds  on  previous 
research.  We  decided  that  we  would  have  to  adapt  this 
framework  for  social  studies  and,  if  it  was  effective,  then 
translate  it  to  use  with  science.  Therefore,  we  initially 
developed  a  five-phase  system:  connect,  clarify,  research, 
apply,  and  appraise,  which  was  modified  to  a  four-phase 
system  based  on  findings  (see  Figure  2  for  final  frame¬ 
work). 

a.  In  the  connect  lessons,  students  will  connect  a  concept 
in  social  studies  (e.g.,  state  government)  with  some¬ 
thing  that  is  current,  in  their  life,  or  in  the  news  (e.g., 
the  current  governor).  The  idea  is  to  begin  to  build  the 
concept  while  building  enthusiasm  and  motivation. 

b.  Clarify  lessons  will  focus  on  reading  and  how  to  read 
and  learn  from  secondary  sources  in  social  studies. 
These  lessons  tie  back  to  the  connect  lesson  to  maintain 
enthusiasm  and  motivation,  and  help  students  continue 
to  feel  connected  to  the  topic. 

c.  The  research  lessons  will  teach  children  about  primary 


Research 

(original 

source) 


sources  (photographs,  journals,  letters)  and  how  to  read 
and  use  them  to  elaborate  on  secondary  sources  (text¬ 
books).  For  science,  this  would  be  experiments. 

d.  The  apply  lessons  will  focus  on  making  connections 
and  drawing  conclusions  through  projects  (e.g.,  posters) 
and  writing.  The  goal  is  that  children  will  learn  the 
concepts  covered  in  each  unit  as  well  as  how  to  read 
and  learn  from  expository  text. 

e.  In  the  appraise  lessons,  teachers  and  students  will  re¬ 
flect  on  what  they  had  learned  (notes  from  October  1 1 , 
2010). 

i.  Note.  This  phase  was  ultimately  dropped  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  apply  lessons. 

3.  Teachers  will  use  specific  discussion  strategies,  such  as 
brainstorming  and  think-pair-share,  to  promote  students’ 
engagement  and  learning. 

4.  Instruction  will  be  semiscripted  for  teachers  (sample  lesson 
plans  are  provided  in  the  online  Supplementary  Materials). 

5.  Lessons  and  materials  will  be  individualized  for  flexible 
learning  groups.  We  planned  to  test  whether  grouping  stu¬ 
dents  on  reading  comprehension  or  some  other  skill,  such  as 
pretest,  would  be  most  effective.  Based  on  our  previous 
research,  reading  comprehension  was  the  most  likely  can¬ 
didate  and  we  started  there. 

6.  Topics  were  selected  based  on  Common  Core  State  Stan¬ 
dards,  which  had  just  been  published  in  draft  form,  and  the 
Sunshine  State  Standards  in  Florida. 

a.  Note.  We  also  consulted  school  principals  and  the  dep¬ 
uty  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary  curriculum. 
The  clear  message  was  that  if  the  topics  did  not  align 
with  the  state  standards  and  the  new  core  standards, 
CALI  would  not  be  usable  or  feasible.  The  topics 
selected  are  provided  in  Table  2.  The  educational  lead¬ 
ers  also  made  it  clear  that  only  if  the  principal  goals  of 
CALI  were  reading  and  understanding  expository  text, 
would  CALI  be  acceptable  for  instruction  during  the 
literacy  block. 

That  document  also  detailed  our  plan  regarding  how  we  would 
make  decisions  to  change  or  leave  the  intervention  as  is. 

a.  Most  important — gains  on  key  indicators  will  indicate  that 
we  did  not  need  to  change  the  intervention  substantially. 

b.  Usability  and  feasibility — reasonably  easy  to  for  teachers  to 
implement  and  follow  scripts;  ability  to  complete  lessons  in 
allotted  time,  with  students  engaged,  would  suggest  that 
intervention  is  about  “ready  for  prime  time.” 

c.  Grouping — interactions  among  students  are  appropriate;  no 
CXI  interactions  on  posttests. 

Finally,  the  document  provided  a  logic  model  (see  Figure  1, 
top).  Again,  this  model  was  adapted  from  the  DIME  model  (Crom- 
ley  &  Azevedo,  2007)  and  the  proposed  component  model  of 


Figure  2.  Organizational  framework  for  content-area  literacy  instruction. 
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Table  2 

Topics  for  Content-Area  Literacy  Instruction  Social  Studies  and  Science 


Grade 

Subject 

Unit 

Topic 

Kindergarten 

Social  studies 

A 

Rules  and  laws 

George  Washington 

B 

Community  helpers 

Transportation 

Science 

A 

Food  groups 

Food  groups 

B 

Five  senses 

Observation,  Using  the  five  senses 

1 

Social  studies 

A 

Economics:  Needs  and  wants 

Economics:  Goods  and  services 

B 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Rules,  laws  and  being  responsible  members  of  a  community 

Science 

A 

Living  and  nonliving  things 

Plants:  Plant  parts  and  plant  growth 

B 

Earth’s  surface 

Earth  and  space 

2 

Social  studies 

A 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Constitution:  Laws  and  voting 

B 

Economy:  Goods,  services,  income  and  importing 

Economy  consumer  and  producer  relationship 

Science 

A 

Scientific  method 

Observing  patterns  in  nature:  weather 

B 

Matter 

States  of  matter 

3 

Social  studies 

A 

Citizens:  Rights  and  responsibilities 

Thomas  Jefferson 

B 

Environments  and  communities 

Natural  resources  and  conservation 

Science 

A 

Stars 

Energy 

B 

Plants 

Animals 

4 

Social  studies 

A 

Branches  of  U.S.  government 

The  U.S.  Constitution 

B 

Economy:  Goods,  services,  consumers  and  producers 
Transcontinental  railroad 

Science 

A 

Earth  in  space  and  time 

Rocks 

B 

Interdependence 

Earth’s  natural  resources 

language  (Connor  et  al.,  2014),  and  informed  our  initial  version  of 
CALI.  The  theory  of  change  model  proposes  that  science  and 
social  studies  instruction  supports  developing  semantic  and  aca¬ 
demic  knowledge,  whereas  the  ability  to  make  strong  inferences 
and  connections  within  and  between  texts  supports  reading  com¬ 
prehension.  In  turn,  stronger  reading  comprehension  of  expository 
texts  supports  the  development  of  science  and  social  studies 
knowledge  and  the  semantic  system  overall.  Together,  the  model 
conjectures  a  reciprocal  loop  that  supports  proficient  reading  for 
understanding.  In  this  model,  decoding  is  an  important  source  of 
influence  on  students’  comprehension  and  so  some  focus  on  de¬ 
coding  words  (e.g.,  multisyllabic  and  compound  words  found  in 
science  and  social  studies  texts)  would  be  provided  to  students 
with  weaker  skills.  However,  decoding  was  not  a  principal  focus  of 
CALI. 

Schedule  of  implementation.  We  focused  on  kindergarten 
and  second  through  fourth  grade  and  social  studies  for  the  first 
iteration  of  the  CALI.  First  graders  in  our  partner  schools  were 
already  involved  in  another  study  and  so  designing  lessons  for 


them  was  postponed  until  the  following  school  year.  Preinterven¬ 
tion  assessments  (the  WI-HI  assessments  and  the  Unit  1  and  2 
tests)  were  conducted  the  first  week  of  November.  Dividing  the 
students  into  two  cohorts,  we  implemented  Unit  1  in  half  of  the 
classrooms  during  the  second  week  of  November.  We  then  re¬ 
viewed  how  lessons  were  implemented  during  work  circle  meet¬ 
ings,  made  necessary  revisions,  and  implemented  the  same  unit  to 
the  second  cohort  of  students  during  the  third  week  of  November. 
We  then  reviewed  the  implementation  again  and  made  any  needed 
changes.  We  repeated  this  procedure  for  Unit  2  through  the  end  of 
November  and  the  beginning  of  December.  Following  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Unit  2,  we  conducted  the  postintervention  assess¬ 
ments  (Unit  1  and  2  Posttests).  Having  two  cohorts  allowed  us 
flexibility  and  the  ability  to  make  and  test  changes  to  the  lesson 
plans  and  materials  more  quickly.  We  then  reviewed  the  results  of 
the  first  set  of  studies  following  our  decisions  rules.  One  of  the  first 
decisions  we  made  was  to  conduct  pre-  and  posttesting  for  each 
unit.  In  this  way,  through  the  2010-2011  and  2011-2012  school 
years,  we  developed  CALI  social  studies  and  science. 
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Design  Study  Results 

Iterations.  Data  results  for  the  DBIR  study  are  provided  in 
Table  3.  During  our  first  iteration,  there  was  a  large  effect  of 
treatment  on  pre-posttest  gains  on  the  unit  content  assessments, 
taking  into  account  the  counterf actual  items  ( d  =  .84),  however, 
we  found  CXI  interaction  effects.  Specifically,  students  who 
started  the  intervention  with  weaker  pretest  unit  scores  made 
greater  gains  pre-  to  posttest,  which  we  decided  was  acceptable. 
We  also  found  that  students  who  had  stronger  passage  compre¬ 
hension  scores  made  greater  gains  than  did  students  with  weaker 
scores,  which  was  not  acceptable.  When  the  team  teachers  imple¬ 
mented  CALI,  they  reported  that  the  unit  required  3-4  weeks  to 
accomplish  and  that  2  weeks  was  too  short.  However,  given  school 
principals’  and  teachers’  feedback  about  their  calendars,  4  weeks 
would  be  too  long  and  would  be  interrupted  by  school  holidays, 
assessment  weeks,  and  other  school  activities. 

Based  on  these  results  and  feedback  from  the  teachers  who 
implemented  CALI,  the  team  (including  the  teachers)  made  the 
following  decisions:  (a)  we  decided  to  design  3-week  units;  (b)  to 
revise  the  lessons  to  include  more  writing,  particularly  in  response 
to  open-ended  questions;  (c)  to  change  the  format  moving  from 
primarily  whole-class  implementation  with  the  teachers  floating 
among  groups  to  starting  each  lesson  with  a  whole  class  lesson  and 
then  moving  to  small  flexible  learning  groups  that  rotated  through 
a  teacher  table;  additionally,  (d)  the  research  teachers  stated  that 
the  commercially  available  leveled  texts  (by  Pearson  Scott  Fores- 
man)  we  were  using  were  inadequate  inasmuch  as  the  lower  level 
(i.e.,  easier)  texts  were  not  including  key  vocabulary  and  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  they  conjectured,  might  contribute  to  the  C  X  I 
interactions.  When  the  entire  team  (including  the  teachers)  re¬ 
viewed  the  texts,  they  concurred.  Based  on  this  observation  and 
after  further  discussion  (and  encouragement  from  our  journalism 
student),  the  design  team  decided  to  write  leveled  readers  rather 
than  use  the  trade  books.  For  each  unit  we  wrote  one  or  two  books 
for  each  group — blue  (above  grade  level),  green  (below  grade 
level)  and  yellow  (at  grade  level,  see  online  Supplementary  Ma¬ 
terials).  We  relied  on  metrics  from  Lexiles  (https://lexile.com/)  and 
Coh-Metrix  (http://www.cohmetrix.com/)  along  with  professional 
judgment  and  trial  and  error  to  develop  the  text.  Each  student 
received  the  books  for  the  unit  and  kept  them  in  the  scientist 
notebook. 


In  the  second  iteration,  we  tried  grouping  students  by  unit 
pretest  score.  Review  of  the  data  revealed  that,  again,  students  with 
weaker  preunit  test  scores  made  greater  gains.  Fortunately,  we 
found  no  C  X  I  interaction  with  passage  comprehension;  however, 
we  found  that  students  with  stronger  vocabulary  scores  made 
greater  gains  than  did  students  with  weaker  vocabulary  scores. 
Discussion  during  the  work  circle  meetings  then  focused  on  how 
we  might  incorporate  explicit  vocabulary  instruction  into  the  les¬ 
sons  themselves.  The  researchers  and  research  teachers  agreed  that 
we  might  highlight  key  vocabulary  in  the  texts  themselves  and  add 
specific  vocabulary  discussions  to  the  scripts.  In  response,  the 
team  revised  and  expanded  use  of  leveled  books  and  highlighted 
key  vocabulary,  expanded  the  use  of  graphic  organizers,  and 
developed  explicit  vocabulary  instruction  using  the  key  vocabulary 
words  that  were  incorporated  into  the  lessons. 

Finally,  the  teachers  who  implemented  CALI  reported  that  using 
the  unit  pretest  left  the  groups  too  heterogeneous  with  regard  to 
reading  skill,  and  the  leveled  materials  (e.g.,  texts,  graphic  orga¬ 
nizers)  were  not  appropriate  for  all  members  of  the  small  group.  In 
their  opinion,  using  the  passage  comprehension  score  to  create 
flexible  learning  groups  resulted  in  more  feasible  implementation 
of  individualized  instruction. 

During  the  second  iteration,  research  teachers  experimented 
with  a  number  of  different  grouping  strategies  by  varying  the  size, 
number,  and  skill  to  determine  group  membership.  They  reported 
that  the  optimal  group  size  appeared  to  be  three  to  five  students 
and  that  the  groups  were  too  large  with  six  students.  There  was 
discussion  during  the  work  circles  that  this  might  mean  there 
would  be  uneven  numbers  of  higher  performing,  typical,  and  lower 
performing  student  groups.  The  team  decided  that  this  was  accept¬ 
able  and  we  would  try  out  smaller  groups  during  the  third  iteration. 

In  our  third  iteration,  we  used  groups  that  were  created  based  on 
passage  comprehension  scores  and  that  had  no  more  than  five 
students  per  group.  Work-circle  discussions  during  the  third  iter¬ 
ation  focused  on  improving  usability  and  feasibility.  Our  team 
teachers  who  were  implementing  CALI  suggested  several  ideas  for 
improving  the  usability  of  the  scripts  including  discussion  ques¬ 
tions  and  strategies.  Specifically,  they  suggested  that  we  highlight 
the  strategies  for  improving  student  participation  that  they  found 
most  useful — think,  pair  share;  brainstorming;  questioning;  and  so 
forth — and  include  definitions  on  the  lesson  plans.  Additionally, 


Table  3 


Design  Study  Results  Across  Four  Iterations  of  Social  Studies 


Iteration 

Units  pretest 
( z  score) 

Units  posttest 
( z  score) 

Units  pretest 
counterfactual  (CF;  z) 

Units  posttest  CF 
(z  score) 

Effect  size  (d) 
gains;  target  vs.  CF 

Iteration  1 

-.47 

.47,  SD  =  .90 

-.16 

.16 

.84 

Iteration  2 

-.48 

.49,  SD  =  .87 

-.05 

.05 

.87 

Iterations  3  and  4 

.86 

Testing  for  Child  X 

Pretest  correlated 

WJ  Passage  Comprehension 

WJ  Picture  Vocabulary  SS 

Intervention  interactions 

with  gains  (r) 

SS  correlated  with  gains  (r) 

correlated  with  gains  (r) 

Iteration  1 

—  .425*** 

.345* 

ns 

Iteration  2 

433*** 

ns 

.298* 

Iterations  3  and  4 

ns 

ns 

ns 

Note.  WJ  =  Woodcock-Johnson;  SS  =  standard  scores;  ns  =  not  significantly  different  from  0. 
•p  <  .05.  ***p  <  .001. 
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the  team  realized  that  looking  ahead  to  the  RCT,  we  needed  to 
develop  a  way  to  provide  CALI  without  relying  on  the  initiating 
whole  class  discussions  because  children  were  going  to  be  ran¬ 
domly  assigned  within  classrooms.  Additionally,  having  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  whole  class  approach  might  better  support  the  new 
district  mandates  (per  the  partner  principals)  that  at  least  50%  of 
the  literacy  block  had  to  be  conducted  in  small  groups.  Thus,  the 
team  worked  together  to  create  a  small  flexible  learning  group 
rotation  so  that  teachers  met  first  with  the  group  of  students  with 
the  weakest  reading  comprehension  scores  (i.e.,  the  green  groups) 
and  then  met  with  the  other  groups.  The  design  team  also  conjec¬ 
tured  that  this  more  structured  approach  might  allow  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  paraprofessionals  although  this  was  not  tested. 

The  final  version  of  CALI,  where  all  instruction  was  provided  in 
small  groups,  was  tested  in  the  fourth  iteration  and  was  used  for 
the  RCT.  In  the  fourth  iteration,  a  review  of  the  data  revealed 
strong  pre-post  unit  test  effects  ( d  =  .86)  and  there  were  no 
significant  CXI  interactions.  Teachers  reported  that  holding 
discussions  during  the  small  groups  was  feasible.  Plus,  the  format 
provided  opportunities  for  children  who  were  reticent  to  talk  more 
opportunities  to  participate.  The  length  of  each  group  meeting  was 
longer — closer  to  15-20  min  per  group — to  cover  the  entire  lesson 
with  each  group,  compared  to  the  protocol  that  started  with  whole- 
class  discussion,  which  took  about  30  min  for  the  entire  class. 

After  four  iterations,  which  took  the  entire  2010-2011  school 
year,  we  developed  two  social  studies  units  (see  Table  2  for  topic 
and  online  Supplemental  Materials  for  sample  lesson  plans;  ma¬ 
terials  available  upon  request  from  the  first  author).  Development 
of  the  CALI  science  units  and  first  grade  social  studies  occurred 
during  the  first  half  of  the  201 1-2012  school  year  and  we  modified 
our  DBIR  approach  so  that  we  implemented  CALI  science  Unit  A 
and  then  developed  CALI  Unit  B  based  on  what  we  learned  from 
implementing  CALI  Unit  A,  and  then  retroactively  revised  CALI 
Unit  A  based  on  what  we  learned  from  implementing  Unit  B.  Our 
rationale  was  that  we  had  learned  important  information  in  the  four 
iterations  that  we  conducted  for  CALI  social  studies  that  could  be 
applied  to  CALI  science.  With  this  accelerated  development, 
CALI  science  was  developed  in  time  to  be  in  the  efficacy  trial  once 
CALI  social  studies  was  completed. 

Data  results  from  CALI  science  suggested  more  moderate  ef¬ 
fects  of  treatment  for  Unit  A  (d  =  .58)  with  a  C  X  I  interaction 
with  pretest,  which  was  negative  (r  =  —.29,  p  <  .01,  i.e.,  students 
with  weaker  pretest  scores  made  greater  gains)  but  a  positive 
correlation  with  passage  comprehension,  r  =  .29,  p  <  .001  sug¬ 
gesting  that  students  with  stronger  passage  comprehension  scores 
made  greater  gains  on  the  unit  assessment.  We  made  changes  to 
the  lesson  plans  and  materials  to  address  the  CXI  interaction  with 
passage  comprehension.  The  final  iteration  indicated  that  CALI 
showed  evidence  of  both  promise  and  feasibility  without  signifi¬ 
cant  passage  comprehension  CXI  interaction  effects. 

Description  of  CALI  Protocols,  Lessons,  and  Materials 

Protocol.  Each  3-week  unit  was  provided  during  the  literacy 
block,  4  days  per  week  for  30  min  when  initiating  lessons  with  the 
entire  class  and  between  15  and  20  min  per  group  when  using 
small  groups.  The  length  of  the  components  varied  but,  in  general, 
connect  lessons  were  1  day,  clarify  lessons  were  3-4  contiguous 
days,  research  lessons  were  also  3-4  contiguous  days,  and  Apply 


lessons  were  3-4  contiguous  days.  CALI  science  was  developed  as 
the  flexible  learning  group  version  but  could  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  whole  class  protocol.  Selected  lesson  plans  and  materials  are 
provided  in  the  online  Supplemental  Materials. 

Flexible  learning  groups.  The  team  reached  consensus  that 
assigning  by  reading  comprehension  skill  level  across  three 
groups— below  grade  expectations  (green,  standard  score  approx¬ 
imately  below  90),  about  at  grade  level  (yellow),  and  above  grade 
level  (blue,  standard  score  approximately  above  1 10)  was  feasible 
and  supported  students’  content  literacy  learning  without  C  X  I 
interactions  that  negatively  impacted  students  with  weaker  incom¬ 
ing  skills.  To  keep  the  number  of  student  per  group  at  the  optimal 
numbers  of  no  more  than  five  students,  some  classrooms  had  more 
than  one  group  at  each  level  (e.g.,  two  green  groups,  two  yellow 
groups,  and  one  blue  group). 

Leveled  books,  graphic  organizers,  and  scientist  notebooks. 

The  leveled  short  books  written  for  the  units  appeared  to  be  critical 
for  reducing  C  X  I  interactions  (see  results  for  the  third  and  fourth 
iterations).  Again,  the  team  found  that  leveled  trade  books  tended 
to  delete  important  content  and  vocabulary  to  make  the  books 
easier  to  read,  which  we  assumed  to  be  the  reason  we  found  C  X 
I  interactions  effects  for  vocabulary  in  the  second  iteration.  Addi¬ 
tionally  the  books  could  become  part  of  the  scientist’s  notebook 
(Palincsar  &  Magnusson,  2001)  so  the  students  could  access  them 
easily  throughout  the  lessons.  We  also  developed  leveled  graphic 
organizers  for  each  group;  again  making  sure  that  content  and 
vocabulary  were  the  same  across  groups  but  with  more  built-in 
scaffolding  for  weaker  readers.  For  example,  students  in  the  green 
groups  might  write  three  sentences  in  a  graphic  organizer  whereas 
students  in  the  blue  group  would  be  expected  to  write  five  sen¬ 
tences.  Scientist  notebooks  were  loose-leaf  binders  and  students 
kept  their  books,  graphic  organizers,  and  notes  in  these  books. 
Observations  revealed  that  students  used  their  notebooks  during 
lessons  and  referred  to  previous  work  to  make  inferences  about 
new  content. 

Use  of  original  sources  in  social  studies  and  experiments  in 
science.  A  key  part  of  CALI  was  helping  students  read  across 
various  types  of  texts  and  to  learn  disciplinary-specific  practices. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  leveled  books,  students  read  original 
sources  in  social  studies,  such  as  facsimiles  of  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  Bill  of  Rights),  as  well  as  examined  photographs  of  the 
time  being  studied  during  the  research  lessons.  With  regard  to 
science,  lessons  explicitly  taught  the  scientific  method,  including 
observation  and  experimentation.  During  the  research  lessons  in 
science,  students  conducted  experiments  and  analyzed  data  (e.g., 
graphing  observations).  Based  on  our  observations,  team  teacher 
reports,  and  pre-post  assessments,  these  strategies  appeared  to 
function  as  anticipated. 

Scripting  and  supporting  discussion.  Based  on  team  and 
partner  teacher  feedback,  we  developed  open-ended  scripting  that 
provided  specific  suggestions  for  fostering  discussion  (e.g.,  open- 
ended  question  prompts)  but  not  so  much  scripting  that  implemen¬ 
tation  became  cumbersome.  The  final  scripting  used  in  the  lessons 
was,  in  the  design  teams’  opinion,  sufficient  to  give  teachers  a 
good  idea  of  how  to  implement  the  lessons  while  still  allowing 
them  professional  discretion  to  elaborate  or  build  on  the  ideas  in 
the  lesson. 


SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES  LITERACY  INSTRUCTION 
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CALI  Efficacy  Study 

The  DBIR  study,  although  critical  to  developing  CALI,  could 
not  demonstrate  that  CALI  was  efficacious  in  other  contexts. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  observed  gains  were  context/school 
specific  or  the  result  of  our  partner  classroom  teachers’  effective 
instruction,  and  not  due  to  CALL  Moreover,  without  a  control 
group,  we  could  not  examine  whether  content  knowledge  gains 
differed  for  students  who  did  or  did  not  participate  in  CALL  Nor 
could  we  evaluate  whether  there  might  be  an  opportunity  cost  to 
implementing  CALI  during  the  literacy  block,  which  would  man¬ 
ifest  as  weaker  gains  in  reading  for  students  in  the  CALI  group. 
Williams  and  colleagues  (2009)  note  that  one  reason  social  studies 
and  science  are  taught  less  is  because  there  is  a  perception  that 
time  spent  in  social  studies  and  science  is  less  time  spent  in  reading 
instruction.  Therefore,  our  next  step  before  scaling  up  with  an 
effectiveness  RCT  was  to  conduct  an  RCT  efficacy  study. 

Method 

Participants.  Kindergartners  through  fourth  graders  (n  = 
418)  in  40  classrooms  attended  six  schools  in  a  large  school  district 
located  in  the  Panhandle  of  Florida.  Schoolwide  percent  of  FARL 
ranged  from  40%  to  91%  with  a  mean  of  57%.  After  classroom 
rosters  were  obtained,  students  were  matched  on  passage  compre¬ 
hension  (described  below)  and  randomly  assigned  within  class¬ 
rooms  to  participate  in  CALI  or  to  a  business  as  usual  control. 
Students  were  then  assigned  to  groups:  green  (passage  compre¬ 
hension  below  grade  level,  standard  score  [SS]  <  90),  yellow  (at 
grade  level,  SS  between  90  and  110)  or  blue  (above  grade  level, 
SS  >  110)  groups  and  remained  in  these  groups  throughout  the 
school  year. 

Of  the  original  459  students  (n  =  41),  8.9%  left  the  study  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year  because  they  moved  out  of  the  school  or 
district.  The  final  sample  size  of  418  students  provided  a  mini¬ 
mally  detectable  effect  size  of  0.25  for  the  overall  sample  and  0.35 
by  grade  (power  —  .82,  groups  =  2  [or  8  by  grade],  G-Power 
version  3. 1.9. 2  and  Optimal  Design  version  3.01).  No  parents 
withdrew  their  child  from  the  study.  Attrition  was  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  across  the  treatment  and  control  conditions,  x2G)  ~  -047,  p  = 
.878,  and  grade  x2(4)  =  1.35,  p  =  .878.  We  also  examined 
whether  there  might  have  been  differential  attrition  based  on  fall 
reading  comprehension  scores  and  found  none,  F(l,  455)  =  .554, 
p  =  .457,  for  condition  by  missing-by-spring  interaction  effect. 

In  the  final  sample,  there  were  212  in  the  CALI  condition  and 
206  in  the  control  condition  and  between  five  and  22  participating 
students  per  classroom  with  a  mean  of  10  students/classroom. 
There  were  83  kindergarteners,  109  first  graders,  75  second  grad¬ 
ers,  76  third  graders,  and  75  fourth  graders.  Twenty-five  percent 
were  assigned  to  the  higher  performing  blue  groups,  20%  to  lower 
performing  green  groups,  and  55%  to  the  average  performing 
yellow  groups.  Seventy-seven  percent  were  white,  10%  were  Af¬ 
rican  American,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  other  ethnicities.  About 
50%  of  children  qualified  for  FARL,  a  widely  used  indicator  of 
family  poverty.  The  distributions  were  similar  for  both  conditions. 

Measures.  We  used  the  same  measures  as  described  in  the 
design  studies  with  some  changes.  We  added  the  WJ-III  Oral 
Comprehension  test  (Woodcock  et  al.,  2001);  we  did  not  admin¬ 
ister  the  Letter-Word  Identification  test,  and  we  added  a 
researcher-developed  measure  of  reading  comprehension, 


Reading-2-Comprehension  (R2C).  Reliability  and  interrater  reli¬ 
ability  for  the  researcher-developed  assessments  are  provided  in 
Table  1. 

The  Oral  Comprehension  test,  which  was  administered  live,  is 
designed  to  measure  students’  ability  to  listen  to  and  comprehend 
a  passage  and  then  supply  a  missing  word  using  syntactic  and 
semantic  cues.  According  to  the  WJ-III  technical  manual,  split-half 
reliability  for  Oral  Comprehension  is  .85  (McGrew  &  Woodcock, 
2001). 

We  developed  a  comprehension  assessment  designed  to  require 
inferencing  and  comprehension  monitoring,  which  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  third  and  fourth  graders.  Called  the  Garden  Path  Maze 
when  developed,  and  currently  named  R2C,  students  are  presented 
a  paragraph  that  has  a  missing  word  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  with  four  possible  answers.  All  four  words  provided  are 
correct  in  the  context  of  the  first  few  sentences.  Students  must 
finish  reading  the  passage  to  determine  the  correct  word  to  select 
(see  the  online  Supplemental  Materials  for  an  example).  Rasch 
analyses  suggest  good  reliability  (a  =  .853  with  this  sample) 
particularly  for  students  with  scores  between  —.5  and  +  1.8  logits 
(see  Figure  S.l  in  the  online  Supplemental  Materials  for  item 
characteristic  curves). 

CALI  condition.  Because  this  was  an  efficacy  trial,  which  is 
conducted  in  schools  but  under  more  controlled  condition  than  an 
effectiveness  trial,  CALI  was  implemented  by  teachers  who  were 
hired  by  the  research  team  rather  than  the  classroom  teacher.  All 
teachers  had  experience  working  with  children  and  were  either 
certified  or  in  university  programs  to  become  certified.  Design 
team  teachers  and  researchers  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  CALI,  as  well  as  a  postdoctoral  fellow  in  educa¬ 
tion  with  over  7  years  of  teaching  experience  conducted  profes¬ 
sional  development  for  the  teachers.  The  teachers  attended  a  full- 
day  workshop  where  the  aims  of  CALI  and  how  to  implement  the 
lessons  were  carefully  described.  Teachers  also  received  hands-on 
opportunities  to  implement  CALI.  The  teachers  also  participated  in 
weekly  project  meetings  and  provided  feedback  and  observations 
regarding  CALI  implementation. 

Fidelity.  To  determine  whether  CALI  was  being  implemented 
as  intended,  we  conducted  fidelity  observations  during  implemen¬ 
tation.  The  project  director  observed  each  teacher  during  the  first 
week  of  implementation  and  completed  a  lesson  plan  checklist. 
This  was  to  ensure  that  teachers  were  generally  following  the 
scripts,  working  with  each  group;  that  each  group  was  no  more 
than  five  children;  and  that  discussion  strategies,  leveled  readers, 
and  graphic  organizers  were  being  used  as  intended.  If  elements  of 
the  lesson  were  missing  or  not  implemented  optimally,  the  project 
director  provided  feedback  and  observed  the  teachers  again  the 
following  week  until  they  were  implementing  CALI  as  intended. 
Then  they  were  observed  monthly.  No  teacher  required  more  than 
two  observations  during  the  first  weeks  of  implementation  to 
achieve  adequate  fidelity.  Based  on  observations  during  the  first 
weeks  and  monthly  observations  thereafter,  the  teachers  imple¬ 
mented  CALI  as  intended  using  the  small  learning  group  (i.e., 
groups  of  no  more  than  five  students),  during  the  literacy  block  in 
the  classroom  or  in  a  quiet  place  near  the  classroom.  Classroom 
teachers  at  the  participating  schools  were  required  to  provide  small 
group  instruction  during  the  literacy  block.  Thus,  based  on  team 
teachers’  and  classroom  teachers’  report,  CALI  was  usable,  feasi¬ 
ble,  and  well-suited  to  the  organization  of  the  classrooms. 
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Control  condition.  Students  who  were  not  randomly  assigned 
to  participate  in  CALI  received  business  as  usual  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  literacy  block  from  the  classroom  teacher.  Based  on  ob¬ 
servations  conducted  by  the  researchers,  this  was  principally  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  the  literacy  core  curriculum,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  which  varied  depending  on  the  grade.  Although  some 
expository  text  use  was  observed,  there  was  no  focused  science  or 
social  studies  instruction  during  the  literacy  block.  In  general,  the 
quality  of  instruction  was  adequate  to  excellent  based  on  observa¬ 
tion.  This  was  expected  given  the  focus  in  the  district  on  profes¬ 
sional  development  and  providing  evidence-based  reading  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Of  note,  classroom  teachers  reported  that  they  taught  science 
and  social  studies  following  the  Florida  Sunshine  State  Standards 
but  not  during  the  literacy  block.  Unfortunately,  it  was  beyond  the 
funding  available  to  observe  science  and  social  studies  instruction 
although  we  reviewed  the  science  and  social  studies  cores  used 
(Scott  Foresman).  Hence,  for  purposes  of  RCT  fidelity,  we  might 
assume  that  all  students,  treatment  and  control,  received  the  con¬ 
tent  covered  in  the  core  curriculum,  which  would  cover  the  content 
in  CALI  because  CALI  was  carefully  aligned  with  the  Florida 
Sunshine  State  Standards.  However,  students  in  CALI  would  have 
received  more  time  in  science  and  social  studies  instruction  (CALI 
plus  the  cores)  and,  arguably,  less  time  in  core  reading  instruction 
than  the  students  in  the  control  group. 

Results 

Establishing  baseline  equivalency.  Descriptive  statistics  of 
pre-  and  poststudy  assessments  are  provided  in  Table  4.  Analyses 
of  group  differences  on  pre-CALI  measures  confirmed  that  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  CALI  (i.e.,  treatment)  and 
control  groups  at  baseline  and  that,  on  average,  students  were 
performing  at  expected  levels. 

Treatment  effects  on  content-area  knowledge.  We  used  hi¬ 
erarchical  linear  modeling  (HLM)  analyses,  to  account  for  the 


nested  structure  of  the  data  (children  nested  in  classrooms),  con¬ 
trolling  for  pretest  unit  scores  and  grade  level.  We  found  signifi¬ 
cant  treatment  effects  of  CALI  for  both  social  studies  (g  =  2.21) 
and  science  (g  =  2.10).  Students  randomly  assigned  to  CALI 
achieved  significantly  higher  social  studies  and  science  postunit 
scores  on  the  proximal  measures.  Model  results  are  provided  in 
Table  5. 

Because  students  were  given  CALI  content  knowledge  assessments 
prior  to  and  after  each  3-week  unit,  we  were  able  to  examine  changes 
and  accumulation  in  social  studies  and  science  performance  over  time 
across  the  school  year  by  conducting  longitudinal  piecewise  HLM 
analyses  (Raudenbush  &  Bryk,  2002)  with  repeated  measure  over 
time  nested  in  students  nested  in  classrooms.  We  were  able  to  account 
for  the  shared  within-child  variance  on  the  assessments,  which  was 
important  because  of  potential  form  (all  assessments  followed  the 
same  format)  and  practice  effects,  and  we  were  able  to  account  for 
within-classroom  shared  variance. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  these  assessments  were  given  orally  to 
kindergarteners  and  first  graders  whereas  second  through  fourth  grad¬ 
ers  were  expected  to  read  and  write,  we  coded  kindergarten  to  first 
grade  (K-lst)  =  0  and  second  to  fourth  grades  (2nd- 4th)  =  1  and 
entered  the  variables  at  the  classroom  level  (see  Table  6).  As  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  3,  on  average,  students  in  the  CALI  condition  showed 
significantly  greater  gains  with  resultant  higher  scores  on  the  social 
studies  posttest  compared  to  the  control  (dK_ ,st  =  .66;  d2nd_4xh  = 
1.07).  They  also  showed  higher  scores  on  the  science  pretest  suggest¬ 
ing  some  transfer  across  content  areas  (dK_lsl  —  .53;  d2nd_4th  —  .31). 
Finally,  they  made  significantly  greater  gains  with  large  effects  of 
CALI  on  the  science  posttests  (dK_lst  =  .94;  d2nd_4th  =  1.17). 

We  calculated  the  misspelling  ratios  (number  of  words  misspelled 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  words)  for  each  unit  posttest  and 
entered  the  ratio  into  the  model  at  the  second  level  (student  level).  On 
average,  the  ratio  of  misspellings  ranged  from  .06  for  the  posttest  of 
science  Unit  B  (the  last  unit  implemented)  to  a  high  of  .13  on  the 
posttest  for  social  studies  Unit  A  (the  first  unit  implemented).  In  a 


Table  4 

Preintervention  (Pre,  Top )  and  Postintervention  (Post,  Bottom)  Sample  Sizes  and  Means  for  Pre- 
and  Postintervention  Assessments  by  Content-Area  Literacy  Instruction  (CALI;  Treatment)  and 
Control  Groups 


Measures 


Baseline 

Oral  Comprehension  (SS) 

Vocabulary  (SS) 

Passage  Comprehension  (SS) 

Preunit  social  studies  knowledge  (RS  out  of  25) 
Preunit  science  knowledge  (RS  out  of  32) 
Postintervention 
Oral  Comprehension  (SS) 

Vocabulary  (SS) 

Passage  Comprehension  (SS) 

Preunit  social  studies  knowledge  (RS  out  of  25) 
Preunit  science  knowledge  (RS  out  of  32) 


CALI 

Control 

N 

M  (SD) 

N 

M  (SD) 

232 

104.9(12.1) 

227 

104.3(12.1) 

232 

100.4(10.4) 

227 

101.3(10.1) 

232 

100.5  (12.8) 

227 

98.8(12.4) 

228 

11.1  (4.8) 

219 

11.1  (4.7) 

214 

15.0  (6.0) 

218 

14.3  (6.0) 

212 

106.8  (12.9) 

206 

106.7(11.8) 

212 

102.4  (9.1) 

206 

101.9  (9.5) 

212 

100.4(13.4) 

206 

101.1  (11.6) 

220 

22.7  (5.51) 

215 

12.9  (5.0) 

212 

25.06  (5.4) 

211 

16.5  (6.0) 

Note.  SS  =  standard  scores;  RS  =  raw  scores.  Based  on  95%  confidence  intervals  of  means,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  CALI  and  control  groups  prior  to  implementing  the  intervention  (p  >  05)  SS 
are  reported  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  scores  where  the  grade-corrected  mean  is  100  (15).  Developmental 
scores  (W)  were  used  in  analyses. 
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Table  5 


Hierarchical  Linear  Modeling  Results  for  Content-Area  Literacy  Instruction  (CALI)  Effects  on  Social  Studies  and  Science  Proximal 
P osttests  Controlling  for  Grade  Level  and  Pretest  Scores 


Social  studies 

Science 

Fixed  effect 

Coefficient 

SE 

t  ratio 

Approximate 

df 

p  value 

Coefficient 

SE 

t  ratio 

Approximate 

df 

p  value 

Fitted  mean  Control 

posttests,  poo 

11.737 

.513 

22.871 

38 

<.001 

15.596 

.522 

29.838 

38 

<.001 

Grade  level,  pol 

.544 

.204 

2.669 

38 

.011 

.582 

.209 

2.785 

38 

.008 

Effect  of  CALI,  P,0 

9.702 

.398 

24.319 

393 

<.001 

7.854 

.360 

21.817 

381 

<.001 

Effect  of  pretests,  p20 

.770 

.051 

14.883 

393 

<.001 

.718 

.035 

20.188 

381 

<.001 

Social  studies 

Science 

Variance 

Variance 

Random  effect 

SD 

component 

df 

x2 

p  value 

SD 

component 

df 

x2 

p  value 

INTRCPT1,  r0 

1.00283 

1 .00567 

38 

60.69455 

.011 

1.37131 

1.88049 

38 

94.75210 

<.001 

Level  1,  e 

4.14900 

17.21418 

3.67617 

13.51421 

Note.  Students  in  CALI 

=  1,  control 

=  0;  kindergarten  =  0,  first  grade  =  1, 

second  = 

2,  third  =  3, 

and  fourth  = 

4.  Pre-  and  posttests  are  reported  in 

raw  total  scores.  Deviance  for  social  studies  =  2,492.383;  deviance  for  science  =  2,338.576.  Posttests  totals^  =  (300  +  (301*  Grade  level;  +  (3,0*  CALIti  + 
p20*  Pretest  totals^  4-  r0i+  ed 

series  of  models,  only  misspelling  on  the  science  Unit  A  posttest  Testing  for  Child  x  Instruction  interactions.  A  key  aim  of 


(M  =  .11,  SD  =  .20)  predicted  the  outcome  (coefficient  =  -2.91,  CALI’s  design  was  to  reduce  CXI  interaction  effects.  We  tested 

p  <  .001).  However,  when  the  other  misspellings  were  trimmed  and  for  C  X  I  interactions  of  oral  comprehension,  vocabulary,  and 

misspelling  on  science  Unit  A  added  to  the  slopes  (both  social  studies  passage  comprehension  in  two  ways:  First  by  examining  interac- 

and  science),  misspelling  had  no  significant  effect  on  students’  gains  tion  effects  in  our  piecewise  growth  curve  model  and  then  using 

in  content  knowledge  (p  —  .117)  and  there  continued  to  be  a  CALI  quantile  regression  (Koenker  &  Bassett  Jr,  1978;  Petscher  & 

treatment  effect  (see  Table  S.3  in  online  Supplemental  Materials).  Logan,  2014).  A  description  of  quantile  regression  and  the  results 

Table  6 

Hierarchical  Linear  Modeling  Longitudinal  Piecewise  Results  for  Content-Area  Literacy  Instruction  (CALI)  Unit  Tests  Considering 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  (K1  =  1)  arid  Second  to  Fourth  Grade,  Where  Grades  2-4  Represent  the  Fixed  Reference  Group  (=  0) 

Fixed  effect3 

Coefficient 

SE 

t  ratio 

Approximate  df 

p  value 

Mean  SocS  unit  test  score  at  time  0 

3.47 

.207 

16.769 

38 

<.001 

K1  effect 

2.60 

.417 

6.235 

38 

<.001 

CALI  effect  at  Time  0 

-.08 

.250 

-.336 

422 

.737 

CALI  X  K1  effect  at  Time  0 

-.74 

.446 

-1.671 

422 

.096 

SCI  effect  on  intercept 

1.76 

.605 

2.904 

2,882 

.004 

K1  effect 

.30 

1.586 

.189 

2,882 

.850 

CALI  effect 

-5.78 

.873 

-6.615 

2,882 

<.001 

CALI  X  K1  effect 

3.39 

1.298 

2.613 

2,882 

.009 

Change  per  week  (i.e.,  slope  for  SocS) 

.26 

.034 

7.568 

38 

<.001 

K1  effect 

-.008 

.044 

-.187 

38 

.853 

CALI  effect  (i.e.,  treatment  effect) 

.64 

.051 

12.500 

2,882 

<.001 

CALI  X  K1  effect  on  slope 

-.24 

.067 

-3.593 

2,882 

<.001 

SCI  Slope 

-.16 

.051 

-3.109 

2,882 

.002 

K1  effect  on  SCI  slope 

-.049 

.090 

-.537 

2,882 

.591 

CALI  effect  on  SCI  slope 

-.09 

.075 

-1.223 

2,882 

.221 

CALI  X  K1  effect 

.022 

.110 

.203 

2,882 

.839 

Random  effect 

SD 

Variance 

component 

df 

x2 

p  value 

Level  2b 

1.67166 

2.79446 

408 

1,697.69422 

<.001 

Level  lb 

Level  3  intercept0 

2.60447 

.36609 

6.78326 

.13402 

38 

49.02520 

.109 

Level  3  slope0 

.06618 

.00438 

38 

122.55948 

<.001 

Note.  SocS  =  social  studies;  SCI  =  science.  Deviance  =  17,023.13. 

a  Final  estimation  of  fixed  effects  (with  robust  standard  errors).  b  Final  estimation  of  Level  1  and  Level  2  variance  components.  Final  estimation  of 


Level  3  variance  components. 
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Piecewise  latent  growth  curve  for  Unit  Assessments, 
Kindergarten- 1st  grade  (listening  and  speaking) 


4 

2 

0 

0  2  4  6  8  10  12  14  16  18  20 

Weeks 

SS-BAU  GK-1  «— SS-CALI GK-1  — — SC-BAUGK-1  ——SC-CALI  GK-1 


Piecewise  latent  growth  curve  for  Unit  Assessments, 
2nd-4th  grade  (reading  &  writing) 


0  2  4  6  8  10  12  14  16  18  20 

Weeks 


-  SS-BAU  G2-4  — —  SS-CALI  G2-4  — — SC-BAU  G2-4  ——SC-CALI  G2-4 

Figure  3.  Model  fitted  results  of  piecewise  hierarchical  linear  modeling  growth  curve  models  for  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  (top)  and  second  through  fourth  grade  (bottom).  CALI  SS  was  implemented  during  Weeks  0-8 
and  CALI  SC  was  implemented  during  Weeks  12-20.  SS  =  social  studies;  SC  =  science;  BAU  =  business  as 
usual;  CALI  =  content-area  literacy  instruction;  G  =  grade;  K  =  kindergarten. 


are  provided  in  the  online  Supplemental  Materials.  We  added  all 
three  preintervention  standardized  measures  and  interaction  terms 
to  the  model  at  Level  2  and  then,  to  preserve  parsimony,  trimmed 
nonsignificant  effects.  Final  HLM  results  using  our  piecewise 
model  revealed  that  oral  comprehension  was  associated  with  per¬ 
formance  on  the  unit  assessment  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  but 
not  with  growth  (see  Table  S.2  and  Figure  4  for  model  results).  We 
found  a  C  X  I  interaction  effect  for  preintervention  passage  com¬ 
prehension  such  that  children  who  had  higher  initial  passage 
comprehension  scores  made  greater  gains  in  CALI  social  studies 
than  did  children  who  had  lower  scores.  The  interaction  effect 
reversed  for  CALI  science,  such  that  students  with  weaker  prein¬ 
tervention  passage  comprehension  scores  made  greater  gains  in 
science  than  did  students  with  stronger  scores.  Hence,  by  the  end 
of  the  four  CALI  units,  the  CXI  interaction  effects  cancelled  each 
other  out. 

Treatment  effects  on  distal  measures  and  assessing  oppor¬ 
tunity  cost.  To  assess  potential  opportunity  cost,  we  examined 
treatment  effects — either  positive  or  negative — for  standardized 


assessment  outcomes.  We  found  no  evidence  of  opportunity  cost. 
Using  HLM  models  with  students  nested  in  classrooms,  we  found 
a  significant  positive  effect  of  treatment  for  Picture  Vocabulary 
( d  =  1.20),  for  Oral  Comprehension  ( d  =  .47),  and  for  Passage 
Comprehension  ( d  —  .22)  for  fourth  graders.  There  was  no  effect 
of  treatment — either  positive  or  negative — in  any  other  grades. 
For  R2C,  which  was  administered  only  to  third  and  fourth  graders, 
HLM  multivariate  multilevel  models,  with  items  nested  in  students 
nested  in  classrooms,  revealed  a  positive  effect  of  treatment,  which 
was  significantly  greater  for  fourth  graders  than  for  third  graders 
(see  Table  7  and  Figure  5).  <, 

Testing  our  theory  of  change.  To  test  our  theory  of  change 
(see  Figure  1,  bottom),  we  used  structural  equation  modeling 
(AMOS  version  22.0).  The  path  diagram,  with  standardized  path 
coefficients,  is  provided  in  Figure  6.  In  this  model,  CALI  assign¬ 
ment  predicts  content  knowledge  using  the  last  unit  posttest,  which 
takes  into  account  the  accumulation  of  content  knowledge  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  12  weeks  and  four  units.  We  then 
investigated  the  associations  among  our  two  language  measures, 
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SS-BAU  SS-CALI  Lo  PC  <— — *  SS-CALI  Hi  PC 

— —  SC-BAU  —  “SC-CALI  Lo  PC - SC  CALI  Hi  PC 

Figure  4.  Model  results  comparing  students  who  have  preintervention  passage  comprehension  scores  one 
standard  deviation  (SD  =  34)  above  the  mean  (high  PC,  M  =  500)  and  below  the  mean  (low  PC,  M  =  432)  for 
the  sample.  Treatment  effect  sizes  (d)  for  social  studies  are  1.80  and  .78,  respectively.  Treatment  effect  size  (d) 
for  science  is  2.59  with  no  Child  X  Instruction  interactions.  BAU  =  business  as  usual;  CALI  =  content-area 
literacy  instruction;  SS  =  social  studies;  SC  =  science;  PC  =  passage  comprehension.  See  the  online  article  for 
the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


oral  comprehension  and  vocabulary,  and  with  the  reading  measure, 
passage  comprehension.  We  only  used  assessments  that  were 
administered  to  all  of  the  students  from  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade.  We  used  estimated  marginal  means  to  account  for 
missing  data.  The  fit  of  the  data  was  adequate  using  three  widely 
used  fit  indices  (Hoyle,  1995):  Tucker-Lewis  index  =  .940,  com¬ 
parative  fit  index  =  .988,  and  root  mean  square  error  of  approx¬ 
imation  =  .080,  (p-close  =  .113). 

Overall,  our  theory  of  change  was  supported  (see  Figure  6  and 
Table  8).  Participation  in  CALI  significantly  predicted  stronger 
performance  on  the  last  unit  posttest  score,  which,  in  turn,  pre¬ 
dicted  stronger  vocabulary,  oral  comprehension  and  passage  com¬ 
prehension.  Oral  comprehension  also  predicted  passage  compre¬ 
hension.  The  total  standardized  effect  (direct  plus  indirect  effects) 
of  CALI  participation  on  passage  comprehension  was  0.125.  Over¬ 
all,  the  model  explained  50%  of  the  variance  in  passage  compre¬ 
hension.  The  model  assumes  that  oral  comprehension  predicts 
passage  comprehension  but  the  directions  could  be  reversed  be¬ 
cause  the  standardized  measures  were  assessed  concurrently  albeit 
after  the  unit  posttest.  Thus,  there  are  plausible  alternative  models 
with  similar  fit  and  estimate  results.  For  example,  a  model  with 
spring  vocabulary  directly  predicting  comprehension,  rather  than 
oral  comprehension,  had  identical  fit  and  highly  similar  path 


coefficients.  Reciprocal  effects  are  also  plausible  but  testing  them 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  our  two  studies  reveal  that  CALI,  when  imple¬ 
mented  with  kindergarteners  through  fourth  graders,  can  effec¬ 
tively  improve  students’  social  studies  and  science  content  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  large  effects  on  proximal  measures  of  social  studies  and 
science  knowledge.  During  CALI  lessons,  students  are  provided 
with  systematic  opportunities  to  talk  about,  read,  and  experience 
social  studies  and  science  texts  and  content.  This  includes  using 
original  sources  in  social  studies  and  experiments  in  science. 
Results  also  show  that  CALI  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the  literacy 
block  without  jeopardizing  language  and  literacy  learning  with 
modest  but  positive  effects  on  oral  and  reading  comprehension 
skills  (i.e.,  no  opportunity  cost).  By  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
there  were  effects  of  treatment  on  reading  comprehension  and 
language  skills.  Specifically,  third  and  fourth  graders  in  the  CALI 
condition  demonstrated  higher  scores  on  the  researcher  developed 
R2C  measure  compared  to  students  in  the  control  group,  and  there 
was  a  small  total  effect  on  passage  comprehension. 


Table  7 

Multilinear  Multivariate  Model  of  Reading-2-Comprehension  for  Third  and  Fourth  Graders 
Where  Outcomes  are  Expressed  as  Log-Odds 


Fixed  effect 

Coefficient 

SE 

t  ratio 

Approximate  df 

p  value 

Log-odds  for  third  graders 

.350 

.029 

11.868 

13 

<.001 

Effect  for  fourth  graders 

.021 

.063 

.336 

13 

.742 

CALI  effect  for  third  graders 

.041 

.031 

1.338 

152 

.181 

CALI  effect  for  fourth  graders 

.170 

.065278 

2.608 

13 

.022 

Note.  CALI  =  content-area  literacy  instruction.  Deviance  =  1,838.37.  Third  grade  was  the  fixed  reference 
group  (=  0;  fourth  grade  =  1). 
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3rd  Grade  4th  Grade 


CALI  ■  Control 


Figure  5.  Probability  of  answering  reading-to-comprehension  items  correctly  as  a  function  of  condition  and 
grade.  CALI  =  content-area  literacy  instruction. 


As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3,  content  knowledge  gains  accumu¬ 
lated  over  time  as  students  completed  each  3-week  unit.  That  is,  as 
students  participated  in  CALI,  their  performance  on  the  unit  as¬ 
sessments  increased,  compared  to  the  control  group,  until,  at  the 
final  posttest,  the  effect  of  CALI  was  large  by  any  standard. 
Moreover,  there  was  some  evidence  of  transfer  when  CALI  shifted 
from  social  studies  to  science  (see  Figures  3  and  5),  which  was 
unexpected.  We  conjecture  that  instruction  on  how  to  respond  to 


Figure  6.  Structural  equation  model  path  diagram.  Path  coefficients  are 
standardized.  Numbers  by  variable  boxes  are  variance  explained.  Curved 
lines  are  correlations.  Fit  was  adequate:  Tucker-Lewis  index  =  .940, 
comparative  fit  index  =  .988,  and  root  mean  square  error  of  approxima¬ 
tion  =  .080  (p-close  =  .113).  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of 
this  figure. 


open-ended  questions  as  well  as  strategies  for  reading  expository 
text  may  have  contributed  to  this  transfer.  It  was  the  case,  for 
example,  that  the  number  of  words  written  in  response  to  the 
open-ended  questions  increased  from  social  studies  Unit  A  (first 
unit,  M  —  26  words  on  three  questions)  to  science  Unit  B  (last  unit, 
M  =  35  words),  f(229)  =  6.3 1,  p  <  .001,  and,  within  content  areas, 
from  Unit  A  to  Unit  B  (social  studies,  M  =  26  to  28  words,  p  = 
.047;  science,  M  =  28  to  35  words,  p  <  .001).  CALI  units  were 
designed  to  build  on  one  another  and  so  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  transfer  of  literacy  skills  from  social  studies  to 
science  learning  is  highly  encouraging. 

Finally,  we  partially  demonstrated  that  general  education  in¬ 
struction  in  social  studies  and  science  could  be  effectively  indi¬ 
vidualized  (or  personalized)  for  students,  regardless  of  incoming 
background  knowledge,  language,  and  reading  skills.  There  were 
less  than  ideal  CXI  interactions  for  social  studies  whereby 
students  with  weaker  reading  comprehension  skills  made  smaller 
gains  in  social  studies  knowledge  compared  to  students  with 
stronger  skills.  However,  this  C  X  I  interaction  reversed  for 
science — students  with  weaker  initial  reading  comprehension 

Table  8 

Standardized  Total  Effects  for  Condition  (Content-Area  Literacy 
Instruction  vs.  Comparison  Group )  on  Postintervention  Unit 
Posttest  Raw  Score  (RS),  Oral  Comprehension,  Picture 
Vocabulary,  and  Passage  Comprehension  Developmental  Scores 
(W) 


Final  unit 

Oral 

Measure 

Condition 

posttest 

Comprehension  W 

Final  unit  posttest  RS 

.468 

Oral  Comprehension  W 

.106 

.226 

Picture  Vocabulary  W 

.092 

.195 

Passage  Comprehension  W 

.125 

.268 

.670 
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skills  made  greater  gains  in  science  knowledge  than  did  students 
with  stronger  skills.  The  net  effect  was  similar  outcomes  regardless 
of  incoming  reading  comprehension  skill. 

CALI  was  developed  over  multiple  iterations  using  DBIR.  In 
conducting  DBIR,  the  procedures  we  used  involved  iterating  be¬ 
tween  design  and  evaluation  to  continually  refine  the  intervention 
toward  the  aims  established  by  the  theory  of  change  (see  Figure  1). 
The  design  team,  which  included  researchers,  teachers,  and  prin¬ 
cipals  was  critical  to  this  process.  Our  design  instances  and  small-t 
theories  about  how  those  designs  functioned  evolved  over  time, 
and  were  informed  both  by  usability  and  outcome  data  generated 
through  our  iterative  design  pre-post  studies  with  CALI.  For 
instance,  we  learned  that  to  reduce  CXI  interactions  required 
multiple  methods  in  combination,  including  leveled  text,  small 
flexible  learning  groups,  and  assessment-guided  instruction. 

Limitations 

There  are  limitations  that  should  be  considered  while  interpret¬ 
ing  these  results.  First,  all  of  the  schools  in  our  studies  were  higher 
poverty  schools;  at  the  most  affluent  school,  41%  of  students 
received  FARL  (M  across  all  schools  =  57%).  These  results  may 
not  generalize  to  students  attending  more  affluent  schools.  Second, 
the  efficacy  study  was  powered  to  find  educationally  important 
effects  studywide  but  was  arguably  underpowered  to  find  grade 
specific  effects. 

Third,  when  brought  to  scale,  it  is  most  likely  that  students’ 
assignment  to  the  CALI  higher  performing  blue,  average  perform¬ 
ing  yellow,  and  lower  performing  green  groups  will  change  over 
the  school  year  as  students’  skills  change,  as  it  did  in  the  design 
studies.  We  lacked  the  resources  to  power  this  more  dynamic 
protocol  in  the  RCT,  and  hence  the  students  spent  the  entire  year 
in  the  same  level  group.  The  impact  of  CALI  might  differ  if 
students  change  group  level  as  their  reading  skills  improve.  Plus, 
the  static  groups  may  have  contributed  to  C  X  I  interactions 
because  the  RCT  used  static  grouping  whereas  the  design  studies 
used  dynamic  grouping.  The  whole  point  of  using  flexible  learning 
groups  is  that  students’  groups  change  as  their  skills  and  learning 
needs  change.  Finally,  children  in  the  average  and  lower  perform¬ 
ing  groups  were  more  likely  to  leave  the  district  compared  to 
students  in  the  higher  performing  groups  although  the  rate  of 
attrition  for  students  with  weaker  fall  reading  skills  was  the  same 
for  both  treatment  and  control  groups.  This  limitation  should  also 
be  considered  when  interpreting  the  RCT  results. 

Child  x  Instruction  Interactions 

An  explicit  aim  of  CALI  was  to  eliminate  CXI  interactions.  A 
key  reason  that  the  DBIR  required  multiple  iterations  was  because 
eliminating  CXI  interactions  was  difficult.  Just  as  we  solved  one 
problem,  another  popped  up.  As  one  reviewer  noted, 

It  may  be  frustrating  that  solving  one  problem  pops  up  another,  but  it 
also  highlights  how  processes  such  as  C  X  I  interactions  are  contex¬ 
tualized  ...  and  should  not  be  assumed  to  give  way  for  simple 
solutions.  This  is  an  important  theoretical  and  practice  insight  from 
[design  studies]  not  a  problem. 

As  noted  above,  we  found  C  X  I  interactions  in  the  RCT. 
Quantile  regression  results  presented  in  the  online  Supplemental 


Materials  (Figure  S.2)  showed  some  variation  in  treatment  effects 
by  quantile  on  the  unit  posttests,  particularly  at  the  tails.  Taken 
together,  these  findings  show  that  individual  student’s  differential 
responses  to  instruction  are  pervasive  and  complicated  to  design 
against.  We  were  generally  successful  in  ensuring  that,  regardless 
of  incoming  skills,  all  students  gained  important  content  knowl¬ 
edge — but  arguably,  this  was  more  the  case  with  science  and  less 
with  social  studies.  We  attribute  any  success  to  DBIR  and  the 
important  contributions  of  our  teachers  and  partner  principals.  In 
addition,  our  findings  offer  insight  into  the  challenges  of  designing 
effective  instructional  regimes  and  the  importance  of  going  beyond 
development  and  promise  to  the  testing  of  efficacy.  Of  course,  as 
we  noted  in  the  introduction,  researchers  conducting  DBIR  and 
RCTs  have  different  aims  and  epistemological  assumptions.  We 
acknowledge  the  tensions  and  point  out  that  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  CALI  provides  an  important  example  of  how  com¬ 
peting  frameworks  can  work  synergistically  to  elucidate  theory 
and  practice  (Creswell  &  Clark,  2011). 

Given  the  very  real  challenges  of  developing  CALI,  we  wonder 
why  anybody  would  think  that  researchers  should  develop  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  without  teachers  and  educational  leaders  on  the 
design  team,  or  that  classroom  teachers  should  develop  their  own 
curriculum  lessons  and  materials  without  researcher  support.  Yet, 
many  instructional  programs  and  interventions  are  designed  to 
answer  research  questions  and  to  test  theory  rather  than  to  actually 
create  instructional  regimes  that  are  actionable  in  today’s  class¬ 
rooms.  Plus,  it  is  a  pervasive  expectation  among  school  and  district 
administrators,  as  well  as  many  teacher  preparation  programs,  that 
teachers  develop  their  own  curriculum,  lessons,  and  materials.  To 
develop  CALI  as  an  efficacious  instructional  regime  took  2  years 
of  careful  teamwork  among  teachers,  researchers,  and  educational 
leaders,  using  research  funding  through  the  Reading  for  Under¬ 
standing  Network  (RFU;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Institute 
of  Education  Sciences).  The  RFU  funding  accelerated  what  would 
have,  using  other  funding  mechanisms,  taken  at  least  7  years  (3  for 
development  and  4  more  for  efficacy).  DBIR  allowed  us  to  fail  fast 
and  learn  from  mistakes;  continuous  RFU  funding  allowed  us  to 
move  directly  from  development  to  efficacy — and  to  develop 
CALI  science  during  the  first  half  of  the  efficacy  trial. 

The  next  challenge  will  be  to  bring  effective  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  classroom  by  increasing  use  of  effective  standards  of 
practice  for  educational  professionals,  and  reducing  the  current 
idiosyncratic  practices  that  are  pervasive  (Raudenbush,  2005). 
School-research  partnerships  are  an  important  and  evolving  prac¬ 
tice  (Cobum,  Penuel,  &  Geil,  2013).  Improving  how  we  educate 
preservice  and  in-service  teachers,  educational  leaders,  and  re¬ 
searchers,  along  with  changing  practitioners’  and  policymakers’ 
perceptions  about  the  importance  of  research  and  efficacy  testing 
will  be  crucial  next  steps. 

Opportunity  Cost 

A  key  assumption  for  why  there  is  less  time  spent  teaching 
social  studies  and  science  in  the  early  grades  is  that  time  teaching 
them  is  time  taken  away  from  teaching  reading  (Williams  et  al., 
2009).  Our  results  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  with 
research  teachers  rather  than  classroom  teachers  implementing 
CALI,  there  was  no  opportunity  cost.  Students  in  CALI  generally 
performed  as  well  as  or  better  on  a  standardized  measure  of 
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reading  comprehension,  compared  to  students  in  the  control  group. 
This  was  the  case  even  considering  that  the  classroom  teacher  had 
fewer  students  to  teach  during  the  literacy  block  while  CALI  was 
implemented.  These  results  replicate  and  extend  findings  by  Wil¬ 
liams  and  colleagues  (2009)  for  second  graders  to  include  kinder¬ 
garteners  through  fourth  graders.  Teaching  content-area  literacy 
effectively  does  not  preclude  students’  reading  gains  and,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  later  grades,  may  enhance  oral  and  written  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Indeed,  as  we  discuss  next,  our  theory  of  change  was  sup¬ 
ported,  indicating  that  gaining  content  knowledge  appears  to  be  an 
important  contributor  to  proficient  reading  for  understanding. 

Testing  our  Theory  of  Change 

Although  we  started  with  a  model  based  on  the  DIME  model 
(see  Figure  1,  top),  a  simpler  model  emerged  during  the  DBIR  and 
was  tested  with  the  efficacy  study  data  (see  Figure  1 ,  bottom,  and 
Figure  6).  In  this  model,  we  conjectured  that  improving  content 
knowledge  would  impact  both  oral  and  written  comprehension 
skills  and  that  there  would  be  direct  effects  of  CALI  on  reading 
comprehension  skills,  as  well  as  indirect  effects  through  improved 
oral  comprehension  and  vocabulary.  Testing  reciprocal  effects  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  The  elements  of  our  theory  of 
change  that  we  could  test  were  supported.  Results  revealed  that 
increasing  content  knowledge  was  associated  with  gains  in  vocab¬ 
ulary,  oral  comprehension,  and  passage  comprehension.  In  review¬ 
ing  total  effects  (direct  and  indirect)  of  content  knowledge  on  the 
constructs  of  interest  (see  Table  8),  we  found  stronger  total  effects 
for  oral  and  reading  comprehension  and  smaller  effects  for  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

The  emerging  constructs  of  academic  knowledge  and  academic 
language  (Snow,  2010)  are  supported  by  the  model — content 
knowledge  predicts  both  vocabulary  and  oral  comprehension,  as 
well  as  reading  comprehension  (see  Figure  6).  Academic  language 
is  defined  as  the  more  formal  language  that  is  used  increasingly  in 
classrooms  as  students’  schooling  progresses  into  middle  school 
and  beyond.  It  requires  specialized  vocabulary  and  a  sophisticated 
semantic  system,  a  more  formal  syntax,  strong  world  and  content 
knowledge,  and  metacognition.  The  Common  Core  Standards  and 
the  Next  Generation  Science  Standards,  for  example,  mandate 
critical  thinking  and  making  inferences  across  texts,  which  re¬ 
quires  strong  academic  language  as  well  as  metacognition.  The 
increasing  development  of  metacognition,  which  emerges  around 
the  ages  of  8  and  9  years,  may  help  to  explain  the  greater  effect 
sizes  in  fourth  grade  (see  Table  6). 

In  sum,  our  findings  reveal  that  kindergarten  through  fourth 
grade  is  not  too  early  to  teach  content-area  literacy,  which  can  be 
taught  during  the  dedicated  block  of  time  devoted  to  reading 
instruction  without  negatively  impacting  reading  gains.  We  did 
observe  CXI  interactions  in  social  studies  (students  with  weaker 
reading  comprehension  skills  made  weaker  gains  compared  to 
those  with  stronger  skills)  as  well  as  science  although  the  C  X  I 
interactions  had  the  opposite  effect  for  science  (students  with 
weaker  comprehension  made  greater  gains  compared  to  those  with 
stronger  skills).  Hence,  continued  focus  on  individual  differences 
among  students  and  the  importance  of  dynamically  individualizing 
(or  personalizing)  the  instruction  they  receive,  based  on  their 
developing  skills,  will  help  meet  the  aims  of  all  students  achieving 
their  potential  and  mitigating  achievement  gaps.  Content-area  lit¬ 


eracy  instruction,  which  takes  into  account  individual  student 
differences,  is  explicit  and  systematic,  and  encourages  students  to 
read,  write  about,  and  talk  about  expository  text,  while  also  incor¬ 
porating  disciplinary  practices,  can  effectively  increase  students’ 
development  of  content  knowledge  through  the  early,  middle,  and 
later  elementary  grades,  with  positive  effects  on  oral  and  written 
comprehension. 
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Correction  to  Glaser  and  Schwan  (2015) 

In  the  article  “Explaining  Pictures:  How  Verbal  Cues  Influence  Processing  of  Pictorial  Learning 
Material”  by  Manuela  Glaser  and  Stephan  Schwan  ( Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  2015,  Vol. 
107,  No.  4,  1006-1018.  http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/edu0000044),  there  were  several  errors  in  the 
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This  article  reports  an  experimental  study  on  the  effects  of  explicit  teaching  on  1 1th  grade  students’ 
ability  to  reason  causally  in  history.  Underpinned  by  the  model  of  domain  learning,  explicit  teaching  is 
conceptualized  as  multidimensional,  focusing  on  strategies  and  second-order  concepts  to  generate  and 
verbalize  causal  explanations  and  epistemological  underpinnings  connected  to  causal  reasoning  in 
history.  In  a  randomized  pretest-posttest  design  (N  =  95),  with  a  treatment  and  a  control  condition, 
effects  of  explicit  teaching  were  investigated  on  students’  (a)  second-order  and  strategy  knowledge,  (b) 
their  epistemological  beliefs,  and  (c)  their  ability  to  construct  a  causal  explanation,  as  well  as  (d)  their 
topic  knowledge,  and  (e)  their  individual  interest.  Results  show  that  students  in  the  experimental  group 
scored  significantly  higher  at  the  posttest  on  knowledge  of  causal-reasoning  strategies  and  second-order 
concepts  ( sr2  =  .09),  attributed  a  significantly  higher  value  to  criterialist  epistemological  beliefs  ( sr 2  = 
.04),  and  reported  a  higher  individual  interest  (sr2  =  .02).  We  found  no  differences  between  conditions 
in  the  overall  quality  of  students’  written  explanations.  However,  the  experimental  group  scored 
significantly  higher  on  1  core  criterion,  that  is,  the  “use  of  second-order  language  and  causal  connections” 
(sr2  =  .06).  No  differences  were  found  on  first-order  knowledge.  Furthermore,  self-reports  on  learning 
gains  and  correlational  analysis  were  applied  to  explore  the  interrelatedness  of  second-order  and  strategy 
knowledge,  epistemological  beliefs,  student’s  ability  to  construct  a  causal  explanation,  topic  knowledge, 
and  individual  interest. 

Keywords:  historical  reasoning,  history  instruction,  explicit  teaching,  instructional  design, 
epistemological  beliefs 


Over  the  past  two  decades,  researchers  of  history  education  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  history  education  as  a  subject  that 
allows  students  to  develop  skills  and  competencies  which  are 
considered  important  in  a  democratic  and  pluralistic  society  (Bar¬ 
ton  &  Levstik,  2004).  As  a  consequence,  historical  reasoning  has 
been  included  in  recent  years  in  the  national  history  curricula  in 
many  countries  (e.g.,  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom;  Erdmann  &  Hassberg,  2011).  Among  other 
things,  students  should  learn  to  reason  critically  with  and  about 
multiple  sources;  to  judge  the  reliability,  usefulness,  and  represen¬ 
tativeness  of  these  sources;  and  to  embed  them  in  their  historical 
context.  Furthermore,  students  should  learn  to  construct  and  de¬ 
construct  historical  narratives,  which  demands  understanding  that 
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these  narratives  do  not  primarily  present  copies  of  the  past  but 
interpretations  and  that  multiple  perspectives  can  coexist.  Finally, 
students  should  learn  to  judge  the  validity  of  these  interpretations 
using  disciplinary  criteria  (Seixas  &  Morton,  2013;  VanSledright, 
2011;  Wineburg,  2001). 

Although  the  importance  of  teaching  historical  reasoning  skills 
is  widely  accepted,  relatively  little  is  known  about  pedagogical 
principles  that  foster  the  development  of  this  reasoning  (Levstik  & 
Barton,  2008;  van  Boxtel  &  van  Drie,  2013).  In  a  previous  liter¬ 
ature  review  and  an  experimental  pilot  study,  several  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  learning  environment,  intended  to  foster  causal  histor¬ 
ical  reasoning,  were  defined  (i.e.,  designing  open-ended  tasks, 
allowing  for  social  interaction,  raising  situational  interest;  Stoel, 
van  Drie,  &  van  Boxtel,  2015).  However,  our  review  and  pilot 
study  also  showed  the  indispensability  of  explicit  teaching  as  a 
design  principle  in  a  learning  environment  intended  to  develop 
students’  ability  to  reason  causally  in  history. 

Previous  studies  have  shown  the  effectiveness  of  explicit  teach¬ 
ing  in  distinct  topics  such  as  sourcing  strategies  in  history  (Nokes, 
Dole,  &  Hacker,  2007;  Reisman,  2012),  writing  historical  essays 
(De  La  Paz,  2005;  De  La  Paz  &  Felton,  2010),  and  epistemological 
beliefs  in  science  (Khishfe  &  Abd-El-Khalick,  2002).  The  current 
study  adds  to  this  research  by  conceptualizing  the  focus  of  explicit 
teaching  in  a  more  integral  fashion.  We  argue  from  both  a  theo¬ 
retical  and  an  empirical  standpoint  that  fostering  a  causal  historical 
reasoning  skill  entails  teaching  explicitly  about  the  strategies  and 
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second-order  concepts  related  to  historical  causation  and  about  the 
epistemological  underpinnings  of  constructing  historical  explana¬ 
tions.  To  investigate  the  effects  of  explicit  teaching  on  students’ 
causal-historical  reasoning,  a  randomized  controlled  trial  with  two 
conditions  was  conducted  with  95  eleventh  grade  students. 

Developing  Causal  Historical  Reasoning 

Prior  to  defining  pedagogical  principles,  we  conducted  a  liter¬ 
ature  review  to  delineate  the  cognitive  dimensions  involved  in 
developing  causal-historical  reasoning.  The  model  of  domain 
learning  (MDL;  Alexander,  2003,  2005)  provided  an  appropriate 
framework  toward  this  goal.  Elaborating  on  this  model,  we  differ¬ 
entiated  between  (a)  knowledge  of  causal  strategies  and  second- 
order  concepts  related  to  historical  causation  and  (b)  epistemolog¬ 
ical  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  causal  interpretations  in  history,  as 
important  aspects  underpinning  causal  historical  reasoning.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  MDL  conceptualized  first-order  knowledge  and  (situa¬ 
tional)  interest  to  be  important  ingredients  of  this  reasoning  (Stoel 
et  al.,  2015). 

The  MDL  emphasizes  that  developing  expertise  in  any  domain 
involves  acquiring  domain-specific,  deep-level  strategies.  These 
strategies  allow  a  student  to  construct  or  critically  evaluate  new 
information  in  ways  that  are  accepted  within  the  given  discipline. 
Within  the  context  of  causal-historical  reasoning,  important  strat¬ 
egies  to  master  are,  among  others,  (a)  to  look  for  multiple  causes; 
(b)  to  construct  complex — as  opposed  to  simple  linear — causal 
models;  (c)  to  analyze  causes  along  multiple  dimensions  such  as 
time,  content,  role;  and  (d)  to  analyze  individuals’  motives  and 
actions  in  the  context  of  the  broader  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  social  context  of  the  time  (Chapman,  2003;  Coffin,  2004; 
Hallden,  1997;  Seixas  &  Morton,  2013).  In  addition  to  these 
strategies,  students  need  to  develop  their  knowledge  of  the  second- 
order  concepts,  which  historians  use  to  construct  causal  narratives 
about  the  past  (e.g.,  categorizing  causes  requires  concepts  such  as 
direct,  indirect,  long  term,  short  term,  trigger,  catalyst,  precondi¬ 
tion;  contextualizing  motives  and  actions  requires  concepts  such  as 
cultural,  political).  These  second-order  concepts  give  students  the 
vocabulary  to  verbalize  their  causal  reasoning  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  provide  them  with  the  conceptual  apparatus  to  reason  causally 
in  history  (i.e.,  to  engage  in  deep-level  strategies;  van  Drie  &  van 
Boxtel,  2008;  VanSledright  &  Limon,  2006;  Woodcock,  2005). 

Another  aspect  that  should  be  addressed  in  a  learning  environ¬ 
ment  aiming  at  fostering  expertise  are  students’  beliefs  about  the 
“complexity,  sophistication  and  uncertainty  of  knowledge”  (Alex¬ 
ander,  2005,  p.  38).  Alexander  (2005)  stated  that  students  with 
more  nuanced  epistemological  beliefs  “tend  to  be  higher  academic 
achievers,  report  more  strategic  processing,  and  are  more  persis¬ 
tent  in  the  face  of  difficulty”  (p.  38).  VanSledright  and  Limon 
(2006)  suggested  that  epistemological  beliefs  and  historical  under¬ 
standing  are  linked  and  that  teaching  historical  reasoning  involves 
influencing  epistemological  beliefs. 

Within  the  field  history  education,  epistemological  beliefs  have 
often  been  conceptualized  in  three  “stances,”  copier ,  subjectivist,  and 
criterialist.  This  stage  model  is  embedded  in  more  general  theories 
about  epistemological  beliefs  (see  King  &  Kitchener,  2002;  Kuhn  & 
Weinstock,  2002;  Maggioni,  Alexander,  &  VanSledright,  2004;  Mag- 
gioni,  VanSledright,  &  Alexander,  2009).  Operationalized  for  causal 
reasoning,  students  with  a  copier  stance  would  believe  that  historical 


explanations  should  be  a  “copy”  of  the  past  and  that  inconclusive  or 
contradictory  evidence  makes  writing  history  impossible.  In  this 
stance,  little  value  is  placed  on  methodology  because  explanations  are 
either  correct  or  wrong.  Students  with  a  subjectivist  stance  accept  the 
fact  that  historical  explanations  are  interpretations  but  lack  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  (academic)  criteria  to  judge  these 
interpretations.  Often  this  stance  leads  to  the  belief  that  history  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Only  with  a  criterialist  stance  do  students 
understand  and  appreciate  both  the  constructed  nature  of  historical 
explanations  as  well  as  the  academic  criteria  for  evaluating  these 
causal  statements  (cf.  Lee  &  Shemilt,  2009).  Based  on  the  theories  of 
Alexander  (2005)  and  VanSledright  and  Limon  (2006),  a  positive 
relationship  is  expected  between  students’  epistemological  beliefs, 
their  conceptual  and  strategy  knowledge,  and  the  quality  of  their 
historical  reasoning. 

The  MDL  emphasizes  that  students  in  the  early  phases  of 
expertise  development  often  rely  on  the  use  of  generic,  surface- 
level  strategies  (e.g.,  rereading,  summarizing)  when  confronted 
with  a  problem  in  a  specific  domain,  whereas  experts  tend  to 
engage  in  domain  specific,  deep-level  strategies  (e.g.,  using 
second-order  concepts  to  categorize  causes  and  embedding  the 
analysis  in  a  broader  political,  economic,  cultural,  or  social  con¬ 
text).  Lurthermore,  the  MDL  links  nuanced  epistemological  beliefs 
to  higher  levels  of  strategic  processing.  Therefore,  developing 
expertise  in  causal-historical  reasoning  is  defined  in  this  study  as 
the  acquisition  of  deep-level  strategies  and  second-order  concepts 
while  simultaneously  stimulating  development  of  more  nuanced 
ideas  on  the  nature  of  historical  knowledge  and  the  criteria  for 
evaluating  and  constructing  historical  explanations. 

The  Role  of  Individual  and  Situational  Interest 

The  MDL  conceptualizes  interest  as  an  important  precondition 
for  developing  and  engaging  students  in  effortful  domain-specific, 
deep-level  strategies.  The  model  differentiates  between  two  types 
of  interest:  situational  interest  and  individual  interest.  Individual 
interest  can  be  defined  as  a  relatively  stable  learner  characteristic 
expected  to  gradually  increase  as  a  student  gains  more  knowledge 
of  the  domain  and  the  specific  strategies  and  questions  involved. 
As  expertise  develops,  it  becomes  easier  for  a  learner  to  connect 
new  information  to  the  broader  domain  and  to  prior  knowledge  and 
interests,  thus,  intrinsic  motivation  increases.  In  contrast,  learners 
in  the  early  phases  of  expertise  rely  on  the  teacher  and  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  learning  environment  in  order  to  increase  their 
situational  interest  and  to  connect  a  new  topic  to  the  broader 
domain  as  well  as  to  their  prior  knowledge  and  interests.  Situa¬ 
tional  interest  consists  of  valuing  the  relevance  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  and  enjoying  the  learning  activities  (Alexander,  2003). 

The  Role  of  Explicit  Teaching 

t 

In  a  previous  literature  review  and  in  an  experimental  pilot 
study,  several  basic  principles  of  a  learning  environment  intended 
to  foster  causal-historical  reasoning  were  defined  (i.e.,  designing 
open-ended  tasks,  allowing  for  social  interaction,  and  raising  sit¬ 
uational  interest;  Alexander,  2005;  Collins,  Brown,  &  Holum, 
1991;  Stoel  et  al.,  2015).  However,  the  MDL  also  maintains  that 
deep-level  strategies  “cannot  be  expected  to  develop  naturally  but 
must  be  cultivated”  (Alexander,  2005,  p.  40). 
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This  statement  is  corroborated  by  several  studies  in  history 
education  that  focused  on  explicit  teaching  strategies  related  to 
analyzing  sources — sometimes  in  combination  with  writing  strat¬ 
egies  (De  La  Paz,  2005;  De  La  Paz  &  Felton,  2010;  Nokes  et  al„ 
2007;  Reisman,  2012).  In  these  studies,  positive  effects  were  found 
on  the  quality  and  length  of  students’  essays,  the  use  of  strategies, 
and  general  historical  thinking.  However,  these  studies  all  focused 
on  reasoning  with  historical  sources.  No  previous  studies  have 
focused  on  causal-historical  reasoning.  Furthermore,  these  studies 
had  a  quasi-experimental  design  and  limited  explicit  teaching  to 
instructing  strategies. 

This  study  adds  to  the  current  research  by  its  randomized- 
controlled  design  and  by  focusing  on  causal-historical  reasoning. 
The  study  also  expands  explicit  teaching  to  include  causal- 
historical  strategies  and  second-order  concepts  as  well  as  episte¬ 
mological  beliefs.  In  line  with  the  MDL,  effects  are  analyzed  not 
only  by  measuring  a  complex  causal  historical  skill,  in  the  form  of 
an  essay  task,  but  also  by  assessing  the  underlying  aspects  of 
causal-historical  reasoning:  knowledge  of  causal  strategies, 
second-order  concepts,  and  epistemological  ideas.  Including  stu¬ 
dents’  epistemological  beliefs  as  a  dependent  variable  is  also 
advocated  by  Reisman  (2012).  Because  of  the  centrality  of  first- 
order  knowledge  and  individual  interest  in  the  MDL,  these  aspects 
are  also  measured. 

To  summarize,  we  designed  this  study  to  investigate  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  a  condition  in  which  students  work  together  on  an 
open-ended  explanatory  task,  while  being  explicitly  taught  about 
the  concepts  and  strategies  involved  in  causal  reasoning  and  while 
reflecting  on  the  epistemological  aspects  of  their  explanations 
(i explicit  condition ),  and  a  condition  in  which  students  work  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  task  but  without  this  explicit  teaching  of 
strategies,  second-order  concepts,  and  epistemological  underpin¬ 
nings  ( implicit  condition). 

Research  Question 

Our  central  research  question  is  as  follows:  What  is  the  effect  of 
explicit  teaching  on  second-order  concepts,  causal  reasoning  strat¬ 
egies,  and  epistemological  underpinnings  (in  the  context  of  a 
collaborative  explanatory  task)  on  1 1th  grade  students’  (a)  second- 
order  and  strategy  knowledge,  (b)  their  epistemological  beliefs  and 
(c)  their  ability  to  construct  a  causal  explanation,  compared  with  a 
control  group  working  on  a  similar  task  without  explicit  attention 
to  causal  strategies,  concepts,  and  epistemological  beliefs?  In 
addition,  the  effects  of  the  teaching  condition  (explicit  vs.  implicit) 
on  students’  first-order  knowledge  and  individual  interest  was 
compared. 

The  study  was  designed  as  a  pretest-posttest  randomized  con¬ 
trolled  experiment.  In  our  analysis,  we  not  only  investigated  the 
effects  of  explicit  teaching  on  students’  knowledge,  beliefs,  and 
skills,  but  we  also  explored  the  relationships  between  these  differ¬ 
ent  constructs  at  the  pretest  and  posttest. 

Hypotheses 

Based  on  the  theoretical  framework,  we  hypothesized  that  the 
explicit  teaching  of  causal  reasoning  strategies  and  second-order 
concepts  and  epistemological  reflection — embedded  in  an  open- 
ended,  explanatory  task  (explicit  condition) — would  be  an  effec¬ 


tive  learning  environment  for  fostering  causal-historical  reasoning, 
compared  with  a  control  condition  that  worked  on  the  same  task 
but  without  the  explicit  teaching  (implicit  condition).  While  con¬ 
trolling  for  differences  in  pretest  scores  and  situational  interest,  we 
formed  the  following  hypotheses  regarding  what  would  occur  at 
posttest: 

Hypothesis  1:  In  the  explicit  condition,  knowledge  of  causal 
reasoning  strategies  and  second-order  concepts  will  be  signif¬ 
icantly  higher,  compared  with  the  implicit  condition. 

Hypothesis  2:  A  significantly  more  nuanced  epistemological 
stance  (indicated  by  lesser  agreement  with  subjectivist  items 
and  more  in  accord  with  criterialist  items)  will  have  developed 
in  the  explicit  condition,  compared  with  the  implicit  condition. 

Hypothesis  3:  The  ability  to  construct  a  causal-historical  ex¬ 
planation  will  be  significantly  higher  in  the  explicit  condition, 
compared  with  the  implicit  condition. 

Hypothesis  4:  Historical  first-order  knowledge  will  not  differ 
between  conditions 

Hypothesis  5:  Individual  interest  will  not  differ  between 
conditions. 

Method 

Participants 

In  total,  104  eleventh  grade  preuniversity  students  from  four 
history  classes  and  two  teachers  participated  in  the  experiment. 
The  average  age  of  the  students  was  16.8  years  (minimum  16, 
maximum  19).  In  the  Netherlands,  preuniversity  education  (VWO) 
is  the  highest  educational  track  in  secondary  education.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20%  of  the  secondary  school  students  are  enrolled  in  this 
6-year  program  (Grades  7  to  12).  A  preuniversity  diploma  allows 
admission  to  university.  The  participating  school  is  a  public  school 
for  higher  general  secondary  and  preuniversity  education.  The 
school  has  1,700  students  and  is  situated  in  a  relatively  prosperous, 
suburban  community  near  Amsterdam — average  income  is  15% 
above  national  average  (Central  Bureau  for  Statistics,  2015).  The 
lesson  table  is  comprised  of  single  or  double  45-min  units.  History 
is  a  mandatory  subject  in  two  of  the  four  predefined  profiles  from 
which  students  choose  after  the  9th  grade.  At  this  school,  students 
receive  three  history  lessons  a  week.  World  War  I  has  previously 
been  studied  in  Grade  9.  Our  lesson-unit  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  module  on  the  “Time  of  Two  World  Wars,”  one  of  the  era’s  in 
the  framework  of  orientation  knowledge. 

Within  each  of  the  four  classes,  students  were  randomly  as¬ 
signed  to  a  condition,  creating  four  experimental  and  four  control 
subgroups  (see  Table  1).  The  subgroups  could  not  be  mixed  across 
classes  due  to  different  timetables.  Because  we  wanted  students  to 
work  in  triads,  we  made  minor  adjustments  to  the  sample  size  in 
the  subgroups  to  ensure  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  subgroups  was  divisible  by  three.  (When  necessary,  we 
added  one  or  two  students  per  class  to  the  experimental 
subgroup — which  explains  the  different  sample  size  of  the  two 
conditions.)  The  subgroups  from  each  class  were  inspected  on  (a) 
gender  distribution  and  (b)  average  achievement,  based  on  stu- 
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Table  1 


Sampling  Design 


Class  (class  teacher)  and  condition 

External  teacher 

n  (students) 

Class  1  (Teacher  A) 

Explicit 

I 

15 

Implicit 

2 

12 

Class  2  (Teacher  A) 

Explicit 

2 

12 

Implicit 

1 

11 

Class  3  (Teacher  B) 

Explicit 

1 

15 

Implicit 

2 

13 

Class  4  (Teacher  B) 

Explicit 

2 

15 

Implicit 

1 

11 

dents’  history  grades  during  the  school  year.  This  led  to  some 
minor  exchanges  between  the  subgroups  per  class.  Subsequently, 
19  triads  were  created  in  the  four  experimental  subgroups.  In  the 
control  condition,  students  worked  in  triads  as  well,  but  we  al¬ 
lowed  for  one  or  two  dyads  to  exist  in  each  of  the  four  subgroups. 
In  total  13  triads  and  4  dyads  were  created  in  the  control  condition. 
All  triads  were  composed  of  a  high  scoring,  a  low  scoring,  and  an 
average  student  (based  on  students’  history  grades  during  the 
school  year)  to  prevent  the  confounding  of  outcomes  on  dependent 
variables  with  differences  between  triads. 

One  student  opted  not  to  participate  before  the  experiment  ( n  = 
1).  After  the  experiment,  we  excluded  eight  students  who  missed 
more  than  one  intervention  lesson  (rcexp  =  3;  nimp  =  5).  This 
resulted  in  a  final  sample  size  of  95  students.  In  our  analysis,  the 
explicit  condition  consisted  of  53  students  (28  male  and  25  female) 
and  the  implicit  condition  consisted  of  42  students  (21  male  and  21 
female). 

During  the  lesson-unit,  the  subgroups  from  each  class  worked  in 
two  separate  classrooms  and  two  external  teachers  instructed  the 
groups.  The  first  external  teacher  holds  a  degree  in  history  and 
teaching  and  has  taught  history  at  the  secondary  level  for  8  years. 
The  second  external  teacher  holds  a  PhD  in  history  and  a  degree  in 
teaching  and  has  taught  history  at  the  secondary  level  for  2  years. 
We  choose  two  external  teachers  to  teach  the  intervention  les¬ 
sons — instead  of  the  regular  class  teachers — in  order  to  prevent  the 
confounding  of  outcomes  with  potential  teacher  effects.  To  prevent 
differences  between  the  external  teachers  (possibly  leading  to 
confound  learning  outcomes),  the  external  teachers  switched  con¬ 


ditions  between  classes  so  that  each  taught  two  experimental  and 
two  control  subgroups.  Table  1  presents  an  overview  of  the  sam¬ 
pling  design. 

Lesson-Unit  and  Procedures 

The  lesson-unit  focused  on  explaining  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  Before  the  start  of  the  experiment,  the  students  were  tested 
on  (a)  knowledge  of  second-order  concepts  and  causal-reasoning 
strategies,  (b)  epistemological  beliefs  (subjectivist  and  criterialist), 
(c)  first-order  knowledge,  and  (d)  individual  interest  in  history  (see 
Table  2;  Pretest  I).  Subsequently,  all  students  received  two  prepa¬ 
ratory  lessons,  both  lasting  45  min,  that  focused  on  developing 
students’  historical  knowledge  about  events,  countries,  develop¬ 
ments,  and  phenomena  in  Europe  in  the  run-up  to  World  War  I  (see 
Table  2;  Lesson  1/2).  With  this  preparation,  we  sought  to  provide 
students  with  enough  first-order  knowledge  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
founding  of  students’  reasoning  abilities  in  the  pretest  essay¬ 
writing  task  with  a  low  level  of  knowledge  about  the  topic. 

After  the  preparatory  lessons,  students  wrote  a  history  essay 
(pretest)  using  several  sources  and  their  prior  knowledge  to  explain 
why  Germany  became  involved  in  World  War  I  (see  Table  2; 
Pretest  II).  Subsequently,  the  actual  intervention  took  place  (see 
Table  2;  Lessons  3,  4,  &  5).  The  subgroups  (explicit  and  implicit) 
worked  for  three  consecutive  lessons  in  separate  classrooms  on  an 
open-ended  collaborative  task.  At  the  end  of  the  third  lesson, 
students  filled  out  a  short  questionnaire,  designed  to  measure  their 
situational  interest  in  the  previous  lessons.  After  the  experiment, 
students  took  one  lesson  to  rewrite  their  pretest  essays  (see  Table 
2;  Posttest  I).  Finally,  students  retook  the  tests  that  measured 
knowledge,  epistemological  beliefs,  and  individual  interest  (see 
Table  2;  Posttest  II). 

The  experiment  was  conducted  during  2  weeks  in  March  2014. 
Pretest  I  was  taken  4  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  intervention.  The 
preparatory  lessons  and  Pretest  II  took  place  in  the  first  week.  The 
intervention  lesson,  as  well  as  Posttest  I  and  II,  took  place  in 
the  second  week.  Table  2  presents  a  schematic  summary  of  the 
design  and  the  measurement  instruments. 

Designing  the  Implicit  and  Explicit  Condition 

Hereunder  both  lesson-units  are  described.  Because  the  basic 
model  and  design  principals  were  the  same  for  both  groups,  we 
start  with  the  commonalities  and  then  move  on  to  the  elaboration 


Table  2 
Procedure 


Lesson 


Phase 


Measurement 


Before  preparatory  lessons 

Pretest  I 

Knowledge:  conceptual  &  strategic,  first  order 
Beliefs:  epistemology 

Interest:  individual 

Lesson  1  and  2 

Preparatory  topic  lessons 

Before  intervention  lessons 

Pretest  II 

Skills:  essay  task 

Lesson  3,  4,  and  5 

Intervention  lessons  (subgroups  work  in  separate  classrooms) 

Interest:  situational 

After  intervention  lessons 

Posttest  I 

Skills:  rewriting  essay  task 

Posttest  II 

Knowledge:  conceptual  &  strategic,  first  order 
Beliefs:  epistemology 

Interest:  individual 
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of  the  lesson-units  in  the  two  conditions.  Table  3  provides  a 
summary  of  both  lesson-units.  A  detailed  elaboration  of  the  lesson 
goals  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Commonalities.  Both  lesson-units  were  designed  from  a  con¬ 
structivist  perspective  on  learning  and  followed  characteristics  of  a 
problem  based  learning  environment  (Savery  &  Duffy,  1995)  and 
pedagogical  principles  described  in  the  MDL  (Alexander,  2005) 
and  the  model  of  cognitive  apprenticeship  (Collins  et  al.,  1991). 
Based  on  Merrill’s  (2002)  review  of  the  common  characteristics  of 
different  instructional  theories,  we  discerned  four  phases  in  the 
learning  environment:  a  preparatory  phase,  an  instructional  phase, 
a  phase  of  application,  and  a  phase  of  integration. 

In  both  lesson-units,  students  worked  on  an  authentic,  open- 
ended  task,  based  on  an  exemplary  question  in  the  domain  of 
history:  “How  can  we  explain  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War?”  Group  work  (triads)  and  whole  class  discussion  was  used  to 
stimulate  interaction  and  argumentation.  An  important  character¬ 
istic  of  all  learning  activities  was  the  aim  to  make  students’ 
thinking  visible,  thereby  allowing  the  teacher  to  provide  students 
with  scaffolding,  coaching,  and  constructive  feedback. 

In  the  preparatory  phase,  effort  was  made  to  raise  situational 
interest  and  to  allow  students  to  understand  the  relevance  of  the 


topic  by  triggering  prior  knowledge  and  interest  and  connecting 
the  topic  to  the  broader  domain.  In  the  instructional  phase,  the  key 
question  and  the  task  were  explained  and  the  goals  of  the  lessons 
were  explicated.  During  the  phase  of  application,  students  in  both 
conditions  worked  in  triads  to  coconstruct  an  explanation.  Students 
worked  on  card-sorting  tasks  and  graphical  representation  to  se¬ 
lect,  organize,  and  connect  causes  and  to  construct  their  explana¬ 
tions.  Research  has  shown  that  graphical  representations  allow 
students  to  externalize  and  explicate  their  thinking,  mediate  their 
analysis  and  discussion,  and  enhance  their  historical  thinking 
(Prangsma,  van  Boxtel,  &  Kanselaar,  2008;  van  Drie  &  van 
Boxtel,  2003;  van  Drie,  van  Boxtel,  Jaspers,  &  Kanselaar,  2005). 
In  the  phase  of  integration,  students  presented  their  conclusions 
and  discussed  them  in  a  whole-class  setting.  This  phase  intended  to 
broaden  and  deepen  students’  thinking  by  allowing  them  to  com¬ 
pare  their  explanations  and  to  reflect  on  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  their  products.  Furthermore,  these  whole-class  dis¬ 
cussions  allowed  the  teacher  to  uncover  and  address  possible 
misconceptions.  Previous  studies  in  history  education  have  under¬ 
scored  the  effectiveness  of  whole-class  discussions  (Havekes, 
2015;  van  Drie  &  van  Boxtel,  201 1).  A  detailed  literature  study  on 


Table  3 

Summary  of  the  Explicit  and  Implicit  Teaching  Environment  in  the  Lesson-Unit  “Explaining  the  First  World  War” 


Teacher  and  learning  activities  explicit  Teacher  and  learning  activities  implicit 

Learning  phase  General  design  principles  condition  condition 


Preparatory  phase(s) 
Students  connect  the 
topic  to  the  broader 
domain  and  their 
prior  knowledge 

Instructional  phase(s) 
Students  understand 
the  task  and  the 
goals  of  the  task 


Raising  situational 
interest 


Working  on  (an)  open 
(sub)task(s) 

Social  interaction 
Making  teacher  &  student 
thinking  visible 


Phase(s)  of  application 
Students  construct  a 
causal  historical 
explanation 


Phase(s)  of  integration 
Students  discuss  and 
compare  their 
explanations 


Teacher  fosters  a  sense  of  rooted  relevance 
by  presenting  a  funny  nonhistorical 
analogy  intended  to  trigger  causal 
reasoning  (Chapman,  2003) 

Students  read,  listen,  generate  ideas, 
answer 

Teacher  uses  the  nonhistorical  analogy  to 
explicate  and  model  thinking  about 
concepts  and  strategies  connected  to 
historical  causation 
Students  read,  listen,  generate  ideas, 
answer 

Teacher  coaches,  scaffolds,  provides 
feedback  (focus  on  strategies  and 
second-order  concepts) 

Students  work  in  triads  to  coconstruct  an 
explanation 

Students  engage  in  card-sorting  tasks  and 
concept-mapping  to  select,  categorize 
and  connect  causes 
Students  develop  a  vocabulary  for 
categorizing  and  connecting  causes  by 
applying  a  wordlist  (Woodcock,  2005) 
Students  write  a  mini-essay  (supported  by 
the  wordlist) 

Teacher  asks  (epistemological)  questions, 
addresses  misconceptions,  provides 
feedback;  related  to  causal  strategies  and 
concepts 

Students  present  concept-maps  and  essays, 
and  engage  in  whole-class  discussion 
Students  compare  and  reflect  on 

similarities  and  differences  in  products, 
the  concepts  used  and  the  strategies 
engaged 

Students  reflect  on  epistemological 
questions 


Teacher  fosters  a  sense  of  rooted  relevance 
by  showing  a  short  video-clip  about  the 
murder  on  Franz  Ferdinand  and  asking 
whether  one  murder  could  be 
responsible  for  a  war  to  start? 

Students  watch,  generate  ideas,  answer 
Teacher  uses  the  video  clip  to  connect 
students’  first-order  knowledge  with  the 
key  question;  introduces  task  and  goals 
Students  watch,  listen,  generate  ideas, 
answer 

Teacher  coaches,  scaffolds,  provides 
feedback  (focus  on  first-order 
knowledge) 

Students  work  in  triads  to  coconstruct  an 
explanation 

Students  engage  in  card-sorting  task  to 
select  causes  and  organize  causes  in  a 
graphical  organizer 
Students  synthesize  their  analysis  in  a 
written  synopsis  that  connects  causes 
and  answers  the  question 
Students  prepare  a  presentation  to 
communicate  their  analysis 

Teacher  asks  questions,  addresses 
misconceptions,  provides  feedback; 
related  to  first-order  knowledge 
Students  deliver  presentations  and  engage 
in  whole-class  discussion 
Students  compare  and  reflect  on 

similarities  and  differences  of  products 
(focus  on  first-order  knowledge) 

Students  exchange  perspectives  and 
arguments 
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the  principles  in  both  lesson-units  can  be  found  in  Stoel  et  al. 
(2015). 

The  explicit  teaching  environment.  The  major  difference 
between  the  lesson-units  was  the  explicit  attention  to  strategies, 
second-order  concepts,  and  epistemological  questions  related  to 
historical  causation.  This  attention  was  operationalized  for  each 
phase  of  the  learning  environment  and  consisted  of  teacher-led 
activities  (instruction  and  scaffolding),  student-led  activities 
(group  work),  and  shared  activities  (whole-class  reflection). 

In  the  instructional  phases,  the  teacher  explicated  relevant 
second-order  concepts  and  modeled  the  targeted  strategies  con¬ 
nected  to  historical  causation.  A  nonhistorical  analogical  story  was 
used  to  start  students’  thinking  about  multicausality,  causal  cate¬ 
gories,  and  connected  second-order  concepts  and  to  develop  a 
multilayered  model  of  causal  relationships.  Furthermore,  the 
teacher  modeled  and  discussed  different  ways  to  verbalize  causal 
explanations  with  various  degree  of  causal  “nuance.” 

In  the  application  phases,  students  practiced  the  relevant  strat¬ 
egies  and  concepts  by  working  together  on  causal  (sub)tasks. 
Card-sorting  tasks  (involving  events,  people,  countries,  develop¬ 
ments,  and  phenomena  in  Europe  prior  to  World  War  I)  and 
concept  maps  were  used  to  stimulate  analysis  of  different  (types 
of)  causes,  to  draw  causal  connections,  and  to  reflect  on  appropri¬ 
ate  causal  models  and  the  roles  these  causes  played  in  their 
explanations.  Students  were  equipped  with  a  wordlist  to  scaffold 
their  verbalization  of  causal  connections  (Woodcock,  2005).  In  the 
final  lesson,  the  groups  constructed  a  miniessay  based  on  their 
analysis.  In  this  phase,  the  teacher’s  role  was  mainly  to  scaffold 
and  coach. 

In  the  phases  of  integration,  whole-class  discussion  was  de¬ 
ployed  to  verbalize,  broaden,  and  deepen  students’  understanding. 
Guided  by  the  teacher,  students  reflected  on  their  categorization  of 
causes,  their  causal  model  and  connections  (as  witnessed  in  their 
concept  maps),  and  on  their  miniessays.  Furthermore,  whole-class 
discussion  was  used  to  reflect  on  epistemological  questions  about 
the  constructed  nature  of  students’  explanations,  the  differences 
between  interpretations,  and  the  criteria  for  assessing  the  quality  of 
these  explanations. 

The  implicit  teaching  environment.  Students  in  the  implicit 
condition  worked  on  the  same  task  as  did  students  in  the  explicit 
condition.  Also  in  this  condition,  raising  situational  interest  and 
collaborative  learning  were  important  design  principles.  In  the 
lesson  unit,  we  differentiated  between  the  same  four  instructional 
phases.  The  crucial  difference  between  lesson-units  was  that  triads 
in  the  implicit  condition  worked  on  the  whole  task  and  constructed 
a  causal  explanation  without  paying  explicit  attention  to  causal 
strategies,  concepts,  and  epistemological  questions.  The  learning 
activities  in  this  lesson-unit  were  designed  to  balance  the  amount 
of  analysis  and  synthesis  of  first-order  knowledge  in  the  explicit 
condition  alongside  the  alternation  of  writing,  discussing,  and 
visualizing,  and  the  total  time  students  interacted  with  the  histor¬ 
ical  content.  Instruction  and  constructive  feedback  in  all  phases 
focused  on  first-order  knowledge  and  on  supporting  task  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  instructional  phase,  the  teacher  activated  prior  knowledge 
by  showing  a  short  video  clip  about  the  murder  of  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  to  introduce  the  key  question  and,  subsequently,  to 
explore  students’  initial  ideas.  This  phase  focused  on  explicating 
the  first-order  knowledge  that  had  been  the  subject  of  the  two 


preparatory  lessons.  Afterward,  the  open-ended  task  and  the  goals 
of  the  task  were  introduced  to  the  students. 

In  the  phases  of  application,  a  card-sorting  task  (involving  the 
same  cards  as  in  the  explicit  condition)  and  a  graphical  organizer 
(an  empty  presentation  format)  were  used  to  select  and  organize 
events,  developments,  and  phenomena  connected  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  Based  on  this  scheme,  the  triads  subsequently 
wrote  a  synthesis  text  in  which  they  linked  their  causes  together 
and  answered  the  key  question.  This  synopsis  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  PowerPoint  presentation,  which  students  designed  in  the 
second  lesson,  and  of  their  subsequent  oral  presentation. 

The  final  lesson  aimed  at  integrating  students’  knowledge;  the 
groups  presented  their  causal  explanations,  compared  each  other  s 
work,  and  gave  feedback.  This  activity  aimed  to  broaden  and 
deepen  students’  (first-order)  knowledge.  Guided  by  the  teacher, 
students  reflected  on  each  other’s  explanations,  focusing  primarily 
on  first-order  knowledge.  Implicitly,  of  course,  the  learning  activ¬ 
ities  confronted  the  students  with  several  different  interpretations 
and  with  causal  concepts  and  connections.  However,  these  issues 
were  not  explicitly  addressed.  , 

Research  Instruments 

Because  our  theoretical  framework  conceptualized  causal- 
historical  reasoning  to  be  underpinned  by  different  types  of 
knowledge  (knowledge  of  second-order  concepts  and  strategies, 
and  epistemological  beliefs),  we  not  only  measured  students’ 
ability  to  construct  a  causal-historical  explanation  in  a  pre-  and 
posttest  but  also  assessed  underlying  knowledge  and  beliefs.  At 
the  posttest,  students  received  two  open  prompts  asking  them  to 
reflect  on  their  learning  gains  and  to  provide  a  heuristic  for 
future  causal  analysis  in  history. 

Because  the  MDL  considers  first-order  knowledge  to  be  an 
important  element  in  the  development  of  expertise,  we  measured 
historical-topic  knowledge  both  before  and  after  the  experiment. 
The  MDL  also  conceptualizes  a  learning  environment — focusing 
on  epistemological  questions,  deep-level  strategies,  and  connected 
concepts— to  stimulate  the  development  of  individual  interest. 
This  too  was  measured  both  before  and  after  the  experiment; 
however,  we  did  not  expect  individual  interest  to  increase  in  only 
three  lessons. 

Finally,  students’  situational  interest  was  measured  at  the  end  of 
the  third  intervention  lesson  as  a  control  variable.  Based  on  the 
MDL,  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  (a)  both  conditions  were 
successful  in  arousing  students’  situational  interest  and  (b)  would 
do  so  to  a  comparable  extend  to  control  for  potential  differences  in 
motivational  quality  of  both  conditions  (because  this  might  con¬ 
found  attributing  effects  to  differences  in  cognitive  approach).  In 
our  analyses,  situational  interest  was  used  as  a  covariate. 

Knowledge  of  causal  reasoning  strategies  and  second-order 
concepts.  We  administered  a  19-item  questionnaire  twice  (as  a 
pretest  and  a  posttest)  to  measure  students’  knowledge  of  second- 
order  concepts  and  causal-reasoning  strategies.  Students  had  to 
score  items  on  a  six-point  Likert  scale,  ranging  from  0  ( strongly 
disagree)  to  6  ( strongly  agree).  The  questionnaire  was  based  on 
literature  and  expert  consultation,  and  a  previous  version  was  used 
in  the  pilot  study  (Stoel  et  al.,  2015).  Reliability  analysis  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  four  items  that  lowered  scale  reliability.  Fifteen  items 
yielded  a  Cronbach’s  alpha  of  .64  ( n  =  82)  at  the  pretest  and  .68 
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( n  —  89)  at  the  posttest.  These  items  were  used  in  the  analysis.  The 
following  are  examples  of  items:  “in  an  historical  explanation  it  is 
important  to  differentiate  between  different  roles  causes  might 
have  played  ;  “an  historical  explanation  is  usually  constructed  as 
a  chain  of  causes  and  consequences”  [recoded];  and  “in  an  histor¬ 
ical  explanation  you  must  also  explain  how  causes  interact.” 

Epistemological  beliefs.  Students’  epistemological  beliefs 
were  measured  twice  (in  a  pretest  and  a  posttest).  We  used  a 
translated  version  of  the  Beliefs  About  History  Questionnaire 
(BHQ)  developed  by  Maggioni  (2010).  To  explore  the  translated 
questionnaire,  two  datasets  were  collected  prior  to  the  experiment — 
one  in  another  research  project  (N  =  140)  and  one  in  the  pilot 
study  ( N  =  74).  In  both  datasets,  the  copier  scale  yielded  unac¬ 
ceptable  low  reliability.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  exclude  this 
scale  from  the  current  questionnaire.  Furthermore,  two  criterialist 
items  were  excluded  from  the  questionnaire  because  the  translated 
versions  did  not  load  with  the  other  criterialist  items  in  both 
datasets.  This  could  be  the  result  of  shifted  meaning  due  to 
translation,  or  it  could  be  connected  to  differences  in  historical 
culture  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  used  in  this  study,  therefore,  includes  all  subjectivist 
items  from  the  original  BHQ  (9-items)  and  six  out  of  eight  items 
from  the  criterialist  scale.  In  the  results,  we  report  students’  (a) 
subjectivist  epistemological  beliefs  and  (b)  their  criterialist  epis¬ 
temological  beliefs  as  separate  dependent  variables. 

In  the  questionnaire  students  had  to  score  items  on  a  six-point 
Likert  scale,  ranging  from  0  (strongly  disagree)  to  6  (strongly 
agree).  We  calculated  scale  reliability  for  the  two  remaining 
scales.  The  Cronbach’s  alpha  for  the  subjectivist  scale  was  .77 
(n  =  90)  at  pretest  and  .85  ( n  =  90)  at  posttest.  Items  in  this 
scale  related  to  the  supposed  subjective  nature  of  historical 
knowledge.  For  example,  “since  there  is  no  way  to  know  what 
really  happened  in  the  past,  students  can  believe  whatever  story 
they  choose”  and  “good  students  know  that  history  is  basically 
a  matter  of  opinion.”  The  six  items  of  the  criterialist  scale 
yielded  a  Cronbach’s  alpha  of  .65  ( n  =  88)  at  pretest  and  .65 
(. n  =  92)  at  posttest.  These  items  were  all  related  to  method¬ 
ological  criteria  for  constructing  and  judging  historical  inter¬ 
pretations.  Example  items  included,  “comparing  sources  and 
understanding  author  perspective  are  essential  components  of 
doing  history”  and  “knowledge  of  the  historical  method  is 
fundamental  for  historians  and  students  alike.” 

Posttest  open  questions.  During  the  posttest,  students  were 
also  given  two  open  prompts  intended  to  explore  their  learning 
about  causal-reasoning  strategies,  second-order  concepts,  episte¬ 
mological  reflections,  and  broader  cognitive  and  motivational 
learning  gains  in  a  more  reflective  manner. 

Heuristic  prompt.  This  prompt  asked  students  to  provide  a 
roadmap  for  when  they  would  engage  in  future  causal-historical 
inquiry  (as  an  example,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
mentioned).  We  developed  a  rubric  consisting  of  one  criterion 
(domain  specificity)  with  two  levels  to  code  the  heuristics.  On 
the  first  level,  students  reported  no  heuristic,  a  fully  generic 
one,  or  only  very  shallow  references  were  made  to  causal 
concepts  (i.e.,  only  words  such  as  causes,  consequences,  or 
connections  were  used).  On  the  second  level,  students  answers 
at  least  centered  on  one  dimension  of  causal  reasoning  (e.g., 
focusing  on  historical  content,  listing  second-order  concepts  or 
referring  to  causal-reasoning  strategies).  Subsequently,  we  used 


the  rubric  to  blindly  code  all  the  data.  After  explaining  the 
rubric,  the  third  author  scored  a  subset  of  31  random  answers 
(29%).  Interrater  reliability  was  k  =  .80. 

Report  of  learning  gains.  This  open  prompt  asked  students  to 
reflect  on  what  they  had  primarily  learned  in  the  previous  lessons. 
Three  domain-specific  codes  were  generated  in  accordance  with 
the  lesson  goals:  “looking  for  multiple  causes”  for  answers  that 
mentioned  this  basic  causal-reasoning  strategy,  “drawing  causal 
connections  or  using  causal  categories”  for  answers  that  referred  to 
more  sophisticated  second-order  concepts  and  causal-reasoning 
strategies,  and  “epistemological  reflection”  for  answers  focusing 
on  the  interpretative  nature  of  causal  analysis  and  the  possibility  of 
multiple  valid  answers.  Furthermore,  we  defined  one  generic  code 
(“additional”)  and  gave  this  code  to  answers  that,  among  others, 
referred  to  motivational  aspects,  the  effectiveness  of  working  with 
historical-inquiry  tasks  in  general,  historical  content,  and  general 
study  skills.  Each  category  could  only  be  scored  once  per  student; 
although,  an  answer  could  be  coded  in  multiple  categories.  An 
independent  second  rater  scored  a  subset  of  31  random  answers 
(29%).  Beforehand,  the  codebook  was  explained,  the  rater  prac¬ 
ticed  on  a  subset  and  the  differences  were  discussed.  Interrater 
reliability  for  the  four  categories  was  multiple  causes  (k  =  .81), 
causal  connections  and  categories  (k  =  .77),  epistemology  (k  = 
.87),  and  additional  (k  =  .67). 

Causal  reasoning  ability.  Research  has  shown  that  reading 
multiple  sources  and  writing  argumentative  accounts  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  approach  to  elicit  historical  reasoning  (Rouet,  Britt,  Mason,  & 
Perfetti,  1996;  van  Drie,  van  Boxtel,  &  van  der  Linden,  2006; 
Wiley  &  Voss,  1999).  Therefore,  an  explanatory-writing  task  was 
designed  to  measure  students’  ability  to  apply  their  first-order 
knowledge  and  their  knowledge  of  causal  concepts  and  reasoning 
strategies.  The  writing  task  was  tested  in  a  previous  pilot  study 
(Stoel  et  al.,  2015).  In  the  current  study,  students  were  asked  to 
rewrite  their  pretest  essay  at  the  posttest.  We  expected  that  rewrit¬ 
ing  would  heighten  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  by  lowering 
the  complexity  of  the  task  at  posttest.  (Students  were  not  required 
to  read  new  sources  or  create  a  new  written  explanation  but  could 
revise  their  essay  based  on  the  newly  gained  knowledge.)  Based  on 
Rijlaarsdam,  Couzijn,  and  van  den  Bergh  (2004),  who  define 
rewriting  as  a  goal-directed  activity,  we  expected  that  this  would 
allow  students  to  more  easily  apply  what  they  had  learned  in  the 
intermittent  lessons. 

At  pretest,  students  were  asked  to  construct  a  300-word  expla¬ 
nation  on  why  Germany  became  involved  in  World  War  I.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  provided  with  a  set  of  nine  primary  historical  sources. 
Also,  they  were  given  a  factsheet  that  listed  the  events,  people, 
developments,  countries,  phenomena,  and  dates  of  the  prewar 
period  that  had  been  discussed  during  the  preparatory  lessons.  The 
factsheet  was  designed  as  a  table  to  prevent  a  narrative  (causal) 
template.  The  set  of  sources  was  constructed  so  that  students  could 
argue  that  Germany  had  provoked  the  war  or  had  been  “pulled  in” 
by  actions  of  other  countries.  Arguments  of  different  types  could 
be  drawn  from  the  sources  (e.g.,  triggers,  catalysts,  and  precondi¬ 
tions;  direct  and  indirect  causes;  economic,  political,  and  socio¬ 
cultural  causes;  and  personal  agency). 

A  rubric  consisting  of  four  criteria  was  developed  to  analyze 
students’  written  work  (see  Appendix  B).  On  each  criterion, 
students  received  a  score  ranging  between  0  and  2  points. 
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Students  were  scored  on  (a)  the  number  of  structural  causes 
presented  in  their  writing,  (b)  the  number  of  structural  causes 
substantiated  by  specific  historical  events  (triggers  or  catalysts), 

(c)  the  explanatory  model  (linear,  abstract  list,  abstract  integrated), 
and  (d)  the  use  of  nuanced  second-order  language  and  causal 
connections.  All  essays  were  blindly  coded  by  two  raters.  For  the 
first  31  essays,  interrater  correlation  was  not  yet  satisfactory; 
therefore,  a  final  score  for  these  essays  was  calculated  based  on 
agreement  after  discussion.  For  the  remaining  essays,  interrater 
correlation  was  Pearson’s  r  =  .71  (n  =  156).  The  mean  score 
between  the  two  raters  was  used  for  further  analyses.  Reliability  of 
the  four  categories  yielded  a  Cronbach’s  alpha  of  .70  (n  =  94)  at 
pretest  and  .66  (n  =  92)  at  posttest. 

First-order  knowledge.  A  17-item  knowledge  test  was  con¬ 
ducted  twice  (as  a  pretest  and  a  posttest)  to  measure  historical 
first-order  knowledge.  The  test  was  slightly  adapted  from  the  test 
used  in  the  pilot  study  (Stoel  et  al.,  2015).  The  items  were  divided 
into  four  categories  and  measured  students’  (a)  knowledge  of 
prewar  alliances  (1  item),  (b)  ability  to  connect  historical  concepts 
to  countries  (12  items),  (c)  chronological  knowledge  (1  item),  and 

(d)  ability  to  generate  concrete  historical  examples  of  abstract 
historical  concepts  (3  items).  Two  raters  scored  the  three  open 
items  in  all  tests.  Interrater  reliability  on  these  items  was  Pearson’s 
r  =  .85  ( n  =  182).  In  the  analysis,  we  used  the  scores  of  the  second 
rater  who  had  not  been  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the 
experiment.  A  mean  score  was  calculated  for  each  category  sep¬ 
arately  on  a  scale  ranging  from  0  to  1,  and  subsequently  we 
calculated  a  pooled  mean. 

Individual  interest.  An  8-item  questionnaire  was  conducted 
twice  (in  a  pretest  and  a  posttest)  to  measure  students’  individual 
interest  in  history.  Students  scored  items  on  a  six-point  Likert 
scale,  ranging  from  0  ( strongly  disagree)  to  6  ( strongly  agree).  The 
individual  interest  questionnaire  was  based  on  an  adaptation  of 
the  task-value  scales  from  the  Motivated  Strategies  for  Learning 
Questionnaire  (MSLQ)  developed  for  mathematics  education 
(Linnenbrink-Garcia  et  al.,  2010;  Pintrich,  Smith,  Garcia,  &  McK- 
eachie,  1993).  Sample  items  included  “I  enjoy  the  school  subject 
of  history,”  “I  can  use  historical  knowledge  well  outside  school,” 
and  “it  is  important  for  me  to  be  able  to  think  historically.” 
Cronbach’s  alpha  for  the  questionnaire  was  .89  ( n  =  91)  for  the 
pretest  and  .89  (n  =  93)  for  the  posttest. 

Situational  interest.  A  12-item  questionnaire  was  conducted 
at  the  end  of  the  final  intervention  lesson  to  measure  students’ 
situational  interest.  Situational  interest  was  measured  to  ascertain 
that  differences  in  learning  gains  would  not  be  attributable  to 
differences  in  motivational  quality  of  the  lesson-units  in  both 
conditions.  Furthermore,  situational  interest  was  used  as  a  covari¬ 
ate  in  our  model  to  prevent  the  confounding  of  learning  outcomes 
with  difference  in  interest  in  the  learning  environment.  Students 
had  to  score  items  on  a  six-point  Likert  scale,  ranging  from  0 
(strongly  disagree)  to  6  (strongly  agree).  The  questionnaire  was 
based  on  a  validated  questionnaire  for  mathematics  education 
(Linnenbrink-Garcia  et  al.,  2010).  Sample  items  included,  “what  I 
have  learned  in  these  lessons  is  useful  for  me  to  know,”  “I  liked 
what  we  learned  in  these  lessons,”  and  “these  lessons  were  so 
exciting  that  I  could  easily  maintain  my  attention.”  Cronbach’s 
alpha  for  the  questionnaire  was  .91  (n  =  91). 


Treatment  Fidelity,  Missing  Data,  Homogeneity  of 
Triads,  Statistical  Procedure,  Effect  Sizes,  and 
Homogeneity  of  Conditions 

Treatment  fidelity.  The  lesson-units  were  delivered  by  two 
external  teachers  who  were  both  experienced  teachers  and  histo¬ 
rians  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  content  knowledge,  the  strategies, 
and  second-order  concepts  related  to  causal  reasoning  as  well  as 
the  epistemological  questions  involved  in  historical  explanations. 
For  all  lessons,  detailed  plans  were  designed — which  established 
learning  goals,  teacher  and  student  activities,  and  precise  scripts 
for  instruction  and  whole-class  discussions.  Both  teachers  engaged 
in  a  2-day  training  session  in  which  all  lessons  were  meticulously 
discussed  and  prepared,  leaving  room  for  adaptation.  During  these 
meetings,  a  shared  meaning  and  approach  was  negotiated  and 
definitive  lesson  plans  were  determined.  All  lessons  were  dis¬ 
cussed  both  before  and  after  the  execution.  No  important  deviations 
from  the  plans  were  reported;  the  lessons  could  be  executed  as 
planned.  To  prevent  difference  between  teachers  and  to  avoid  con¬ 
founding  learning  outcomes,  both  external  teachers  switched  con¬ 
ditions  between  classes — each  person  taught  two  explicit  and  two 
implicit  subgroups.  Furthermore,  all  student  products  were  col¬ 
lected  and  compared  on  thoroughness.  This  comparison  showed 
that  students  in  both  conditions  were  able  to  complete  the  tasks  and 
that  the  quality  of  their  work  was  satisfactory.  Finally,  students’ 
engagement  and  interest  in  the  lessons  was  measured  by  the 
situational  interest  questionnaire.  On  a  six-point  scale,  situational 
interest  was  rated  positive  by  students  in  both  conditions  (Mexp  = 
4.08,  SD  =  .69,  n  =  53  and  Mcontr  -  3.91,  SD  =  .64,  n  =  42)  and 
did  not  differ  significantly  between  conditions. 

Missing  data.  Missing  value  analysis  showed  that,  on  average 
1.5%  of  the  values  were  missing.  Missing  value  count  on  the 
individual  variables  ranged  between  0  and  5  (M  =  1.5,  Mdn  =  1, 
mode  =  1).  The  number  of  absentees  varied  between  0  and  3  at  the 
different  test  moments  (M  =  1.5).  Full  information  maximum 
likelihood  approach  (FIML;  method  =  FCS;  nimputed  =  20)  was 
used  in  order  to  include  all  students  in  the  analysis  (Little,  Jor¬ 
gensen,  Lang,  &  Moore,  2014). 

Homogeneity  of  triads.  All  triads  within  the  subgroups  were 
composed  of  a  high  scoring,  a  low  scoring,  and  an  average  student 
(based  on  students’  history  grades  during  the  school  year)  to 
prevent  the  confounding  of  outcomes  on  dependent  variables  with 
differences  between  triads.  After  the  experiment,  all  data  was 
imported  into  R,  and  we  ran  a  multilevel  model  to  explore  group 
effects  on  outcome  variables.  All  of  the  intraclass  correlations 
were  1%  or  less,  showing  that  blocking  on  student  achievement 
worked  well  and  that  the  groups  were  indeed  homogeneous.  There¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  further  need  to  run  a  multilevel  analysis;  a 
regular  regression  model  would  yield  similar  results. 

Statistical  procedure.  In  the  analyses,  univariate  GLM’s 
were  used  to  analyze  the  mean  scores  qn  the  six  dependent  vari¬ 
ables  (knowledge  of  causal  concepts  and  strategy,  subjectivist 
epistemological  ideas,  criterialist  epistemological  ideas,  essay 
quality,  first-order  knowledge,  and  individual  interest).  The  choice 
for  univariate  analysis  was  considered  acceptable  because  of  the 
conceptual  distinctions  between  the  measured  constructs.  This 
distinction  is  also  reflected  in  the  separate  univariate  hypotheses  of 
our  study.  Moreover,  the  FIML  approach  for  handling  missing  data 
does  not  allow  for  multivariate  analysis.  Pooled  outcomes  on  the 
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imputed  dataset  (nimputed  =  20)  can  only  be  calculated  as  univar¬ 
iate  regression.  In  the  analysis,  we  controlled  for  students’  pretest 
scores  and  for  the  differences  in  their  situational  interest. 

Selection  and  calculation  of  effect  size.  Squared  semipartial 
correlations  were  used  as  measures  of  effect  size.  In  regression 
analysis,  squared  semipartial  effect  sizes  yield  the  proportion  of 
variability  uniquely  predicted  by  the  independent  variable  when 
the  other  independent  variables  have  been  controlled  (Fritz,  Mor¬ 
ris,  &  Richler,  2012).  Semipartial  square  effect  size  is  interpreted 
as  follows:  rs2  >  .01:  small  effect;  rs2  >  .09:  medium  effect;  rs2  > 
.25:  large  effect  (Cohen,  1988). 

Homogeneity  of  conditions  at  pretest.  To  check  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  conditions  at  pretest,  a  regression  analysis  was 
performed  on  all  six  dependent  variables  at  pretest  means,  and  we 
entered  condition  as  a  covariate.  No  significant  univariate  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  at  the  pretest  (see  Table  4).  Subsequently,  the 
mean  scores  on  students’  situational  interest  in  the  task  were 
compared  to  check  for  potential  motivational  differences  between 
the  lesson-units  in  both  conditions.  Differences  in  motivational 
quality  between  conditions  might  confound  the  attribution  of  ef¬ 
fects  to  a  difference  in  cognitive  approaches.  As  reported  above, 
situational  interest  in  both  groups  was  positive  and  did  not  differ 
significantly  between  the  conditions.  The  checks  increased  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  homogeneity  of  both  conditions  at  pretest  and  the 
comparability  of  the  motivational  qualities  of  both  learning  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Results 

Effects  of  Explicit  Teaching  on  Students’ 

Second-Order  and  Strategy  Knowledge  and 
Epistemological  Beliefs 

Knowledge  of  causal  reasoning  strategies  and  second-order 
concepts.  Two  exploratory  paired-samples  t  tests  on  the  nonim- 
puted  dataset  showed  that  students’  knowledge  of  causal  strategies 
and  second-order  concepts  increased  significantly  in  the  explicit 
condition,  f(51)  =  4.20,  p  <  .000,  but  no  significant  change  was 


found  in  the  implicit  condition.  As  we  expected,  students  in  the 
explicit  condition  scored  significantly  higher  at  the  posttest  than  in 
the  implicit  condition,  while  controlling  for  differences  in  stu¬ 
dents’  situational  interest  and  pretest  scores,  t( 91)  =  3.33,  p  = 
.001,  sr2  =  .09,  post  hoc  power  =  .97. 

Epistemological  beliefs.  Two  exploratory  paired-samples  t 
tests  on  the  nonimputed  dataset  showed  that  the  level  of  agreement 
with  subjectivist  epistemological  ideas  increased  significantly  in 
the  explicit  condition,  r(52)  =  2.20,  p  =  .032,  but  no  significant 
change  was  found  in  the  implicit  condition.  Students’  subjectivist 
epistemological  ideas,  controlling  for  pretest  scores  and  situational 
interest,  differed  significantly  between  conditions  at  posttest, 
f(91)  =  2.21,  p  =  .027,  sr 2  —  .04,  post  hoc  power  =  .74.  Students 
in  the  explicit  condition  reported  a  higher  agreement  with  subjec¬ 
tivist  beliefs  at  posttest  compared  with  students  in  the  implicit 
condition.  This  result  contradicted  the  hypothesis  that  developing 
more  nuanced  ideas  would  lead  students  to  become  more  critical 
toward  subjectivist  beliefs.  This  expectation  was  based  on  the 
theoretical  framework  of  Maggioni  et  al.  (2009). 

Two  exploratory  paired-samples  t  tests  on  the  nonimputed  da¬ 
taset  showed  that  the  value  students  attributed  to  criterialist  epis¬ 
temological  ideas  decreased  significantly  in  the  implicit  condition, 
f(39)  =  -2.08,  p  =  .044,  whereas  a  nonsignificant  increase  was 
found  in  the  explicit  condition  f(52)  =  1.85,  p  =  .070.  Controlling 
for  pretest  scores  and  situational  interest,  a  significant  posttest 
difference  was  found  for  teaching  condition  on  students’  criterial¬ 
ist  epistemological  ideas,  ?(91)  =  2.60,  p  =  .009,  sr2  =  .04,  post 
hoc  power  =  .87.  Students  in  the  explicit  condition  reported  a 
higher  value  on  items  related  to  disciplinary  criteria  for  generating 
historical  knowledge  compared  with  students  in  the  implicit  con¬ 
dition.  This  result  was  in  line  with  our  hypothesis. 

Open  prompts.  The  open  prompts  were  analyzed  for  refer¬ 
ences  to  causal  strategies  and  concepts  and  references  to  episte¬ 
mological  ideas.  Because  of  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  answers, 
no  covariables  were  included  in  the  analysis.  Chi-square  tests  of 
measuring  goodness  of  fit  were  performed  to  investigate  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  explicit  and  implicit  condition.  Table  5  lists  the 
descriptive  statistics. 


Table  4 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Means  and  Standard  Deviations,  Pooled  Across  Imputations,  and  Posttest  Differences 


Dependent  variable 

Dependent  variable 
and  condition 

n 

Pretest 

M 

SD 

Posttest 

M 

SD 

Pd 

sPd 

Knowledge  of  causal  reasoning  strategies3 

Exp 

53 

4.16 

.38 

4.37 

.41 

.001 

.09 

Contr 

42 

4.05 

.32 

4.08 

.31 

Subjectivist  beliefs  (epistemology)3 

Exp 

53 

3.22 

.62 

3.38 

.69 

mi 

.04 

Contr 

42 

3.11 

.63 

3.03 

.69 

Criterialist  beliefs  (epistemology)3 

Exp 

53 

4.39 

.49 

4.51 

.44 

.009 

.04 

Contr 

42 

4.41 

.49 

4.27 

.50 

Essayb 

Exp 

53 

.89 

.39 

1.24 

.34 

Contr 

42 

.76 

.36 

1.12 

.39 

First-order  knowledge0 

Exp 

53 

.44 

.17 

.68 

.15 

Contr 

42 

.40 

.17 

.68 

.13 

Individual  interest3 

Exp 

53 

3.79 

.86 

4.10 

.67 

.008 

.02 

Contr 

42 

3.63 

.80 

3.72 

.79 

Note.  Exp  =  experimental  condition;  Contr  —  control  condition. 

a  Min  =  1  max  =  6.  b  Min  =  0,  max  =  2.  c  Min  =  0,  max  =  1 .  d  Posttest  differences  and  effect  sizes  were  calculated  controlling  for  pretest  scores 
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Heuristic  prompt.  The  effect  of  explicit  teaching  on  the  do¬ 
main  specificity  of  the  heuristic  prompt  was  significant,  x2(  1,N  = 
95)  =  13.20,  p  <  .000.  In  the  explicit  Condition  58%  of  the 
students  referred  to  at  least  one  dimension  of  causal-historical 
reasoning,  compared  with  21%  of  the  students  in  the  implicit 
condition. 

Report  of  learning  gains.  Students  in  the  explicit  condition 
reported  significantly  more  often  to  have  learned  about  causal 
concepts  or  strategies,  x2(l>  N  =  95)  =  5.50,  p  —  .019.  Examples 
of  student  answers  in  this  category  included,  “it  is  important  to 
draw  relations  between  causes”;  or  “how  you  can  classify  histor¬ 
ical  facts,  or  events  in  a  narrative,  in  triggers,  catalysts,  back¬ 
ground  causes.”  Furthermore,  students  in  the  explicit  condition 
reported  significantly  more  often  to  have  acquired  epistemological 
understandings,  x2(l>  N  —  95)  =  8.14,  p  =  .004.  For  instance, 
students  report  to  have  learned  that  “not  everybody  will  consider 
the  same  causes  as  causes,”  that  “history  is  mainly  about  expla¬ 
nation,”  or  that  “history  can  be  viewed  from  multiple  perspec¬ 
tives.”  In  contrast,  students  in  the  implicit  condition  reported 
significantly  more  “off  topic,”  general,  and  diffuse  learning  gains, 
X2(l,  N  =  95)  =  18.63,  p  <  .000.  In  this  category,  answers  were 
coded  that  referred  to  first-order  content  (e.g.,  “I  remembered 
almost  nothing  about  the  First  World  War,  but  have  learned  a  lot 
about  it”),  to  motivational  aspects  (e.g.,  “in  history,  thorough 
research  can  quickly  lead  to  forming  an  opinion.  This  is  nice, 
because  most  people  think  differently  about  this”;  or  “it  can 
become  a  more  interesting  and  more  fun  subject  if  lessons  are 
taught  like  this”),  to  the  effectiveness  of  historical  inquiry  tasks 
(e.g.,  “doing  historical  research  is  far  more  complicated  and  com¬ 
plex  than  many  people  think”),  or  to  general  study  skills  (e.g.,  “you 
learn  a  lot  by  thorough  reading  and  delving  into  it”).  Finally,  both 
groups  reported  approximately  equally  as  often  to  have  learned 
that  history  always  involves  multiple  causes. 

Causal  Reasoning  Ability 

Two  exploratory  paired-samples  t  tests  on  the  nonimputed  da¬ 
taset  yielded  a  significant  increase  in  essay  quality  in  both  condi¬ 
tions,  texp(50)  =  7.23,  p  <  .000;  rimp(40)  -  6.77,  p  <  .000. 


Table  5 

Means,  Standard  Deviations  of  Open  Prompts,  and  Differences 
Between  Conditions 


Prompt  and  code 

(n 

M 

Exp 
=  53) 

SD 

Contr 
(n  =  42) 

M  SD 

P 

Heuristic  prompt 

.58 

.50 

.21  .42 

<.000 

Learning  gains 

Multiple  causes 

.51 

.51 

.38  .49 

Causal  concepts  and 

strategies 

.47 

.50 

.24  .43 

.019 

Epistemology 

.23 

.42 

.02  .15 

.004 

Additional,  of  which 

.23 

.42 

.67  .48 

<.000 

first-order  content 

6% 

21% 

motivational  aspects 

2% 

7% 

effectiveness  of 

open-ended  tasks 

4% 

19% 

general  study  skills 

8% 

10% 

Note.  Exp  =  experimental  condition;  Contr  =  control  condition. 


Contrary  to  our  hypothesis,  however,  controlling  for  situational 
interest  and  pretest  scores  no  significant  difference  was  found 
between  the  mean  scores  in  both  conditions  at  posttest,  f(91)  .57, 

p  =  .571  (for  descriptives,  see  Table  4).  Subsequently,  we  ex¬ 
plored  the  four  underlying  criteria  of  the  rubric  on  which  the  essay 
score  was  based.  Controlling  for  pretest  scores  and  situational 
interest,  a  significant  difference  was  found  at  posttest  on  one 
criterion  of  the  rubric,  namely,  “use  of  second-order  language  and 
causal  connectors.”  Students  in  the  explicit  group  (Mpre  =  .70, 
SD  =  .48;  Mpost  =  1.30,  SD  =  .54)  scored  significantly  higher 
than  students  in  the  implicit  condition  (Mpre  =  .51,  SD  =  .50; 
Mpost  =  .96,  SD  =  .44),  t( 91)  =  2.59,  p  =  .010,  sr2  =  .06,  post  hoc 
power  =  .95. 

First-Order  Knowledge 

Two  exploratory  paired-samples  t  tests  on  the  nonimputed  da¬ 
taset  yielded  a  significant  increase  of  first-order  knowledge  in  both 
conditions,  fexp(52)  =  11.05,/?  <  .000;  fimp(40)  =  12.01,  p  <  .000. 
Regression  analysis  on  the  posttest  first-order-knowledge  scores, 
while  entering  students’  pretest  scores  and  situational  interest  as 
covariates,  revealed  no  significant  effect  of  teaching  condition  on 
first-order  knowledge,  f(91)  =  —.64,  p  =  .520. 

Individual  Interest 

Two  exploratory  paired-samples  t  tests  on  the  nonimputed  da¬ 
taset  showed  that  students’  individual  interest  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  explicit  condition,  r(52)  =  4.76,  p  <  .000,  but  we 
found  no  significant  change  in  the  implicit  condition.  Although  we 
expected  that  individual  interest  would  remain  stable,  the  regres¬ 
sion  revealed  a  small  significant  effect  of  condition  on  individual 
interest  when  we  controlled  for  pretest  scores  and  situational 
interest,  r(9 1 )  =  2.67,  p  =  .008,  sr2  —  .02,  post  hoc  power  =  .87. 
The  effect  was  tempered  by  controlling  for  situational  interest 
because  the  two  constructs  correlated  very  strongly  (Pearson’s  r  = 
.40  at  pretest;  Pearson’s  r  =  .60  at  posttest). 

Relationships  Between  Different  Constructs 
Underlying  Causal  Historical  Reasoning 

This  study  was  designed  on  the  premise  that,  besides  first-order 
knowledge,  causal  historical  reasoning  is  related  to  a  student’s 
conceptual  second-order  and  strategy  knowledge  and  epistemolog¬ 
ical  ideas.  Furthermore,  a  relationship  is  expected  between  the 
cognitive  dimensions  of  historical  reasoning  and  individual  inter¬ 
est.  Hereunder,  the  relationships  between  the  dependent  variables 
at  different  points  of  measurement  (the  pretest  and  the  separate 
posttests  for  both  conditions)  will  be  presented.  The  correlation 
tables  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

The  correlation  tables  showed  a  weak  to  moderate  relationship 
between  second-order  and  strategy  knowledge  and  students  crite- 
rialist  epistemological  beliefs  both  at  the  pretest  (Pearson’s  r  = 
.26,  p  =  .026)  as  well  as  at  the  posttests  (explicit,  Pearson’s  r  — 
.35,  p  =  .011;  implicit,  Pearson’s  r  =  .28,  ns).  Students  who 
attributed  greater  value  to  criteria  for  generating  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  also  scored  higher  on  their  knowledge  of  causal  reasoning 
strategies  and  concepts. 

At  the  posttest  in  the  explicit  condition,  a  moderate  negative 
relationship  was  found  between  knowledge  of  causal  concepts  and 
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strategies,  and  students  subjectivist  epistemological  ideas  (Pear¬ 
son  s  r  =  —.39,  p  =  .004).  Students  in  the  explicit  condition  that 
were  more  critical  about  regarding  history  as  “just  an  opinion,” 
scored  higher  on  knowledge  of  causal-reasoning  strategies  and 
concepts. 

The  pretest  showed  that  students’  criterialist  epistemological 
beliefs  were  moderately  related  to  their  individual  interest  (Pear¬ 
son’s  r  —  .39,  p  <  .000).  At  the  posttest,  the  correlation  between 
criterialist  epistemological  beliefs  and  individual  interest  increased 
in  the  explicit  condition  (Pearson’s  r  =  .66,  p  <  .000),  which  can 
be  considered  a  strong  relationship.  Students  in  the  explicit  con¬ 
dition,  who  were  in  greater  agreement  with  criterialist  epistemo¬ 
logical  ideas,  also  reported  a  higher  individual  interest  in  history. 
The  strengthening  of  this  relationship  appeared  to  be  caused 
mainly  by  the  increased  level  of  individual  interest  reported  by  the 
explicit  condition  at  the  posttest. 

Essay  quality  at  the  pretest  was  found  to  correlate  moderately 
with  interest  (Pearson’s  r  =  .30,  p  =  .003).  Students  who  reported 
a  higher  interest  in  history  also  tended  to  write  better  essays.  At  the 
posttest  in  the  implicit  condition,  a  strong  relationship  was  found 
between  students’  essay  scores  and  their  first-order  knowledge 
(Pearson’s  r  =  .41,  p  =  .006)  and  between  essay  scores  and 
knowledge  of  causal-reasoning  strategies  (Pearson’s  r  =  .43,  p  = 
.009).  No  significant  relationships  with  essay  quality  were  found  at 
the  posttest  in  the  explicit  condition. 

The  correlation  tables  showed  a  strong  relationship  between 
first-order  knowledge  and  individual  interest  at  the  pretest  (Pear¬ 
son’s  r  =  .43,  p  <  .000).  This  relationship  was  also  found  at  the 
posttest  in  both  conditions.  Students  who  reported  a  higher  value 
on  individual  interest  also  scored  higher  on  the  first-order- 
knowledge  tests. 

Discussion 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of  explicit 
teaching  on  developing  students’  ability  to  construct  a  causal 
historical  explanation.  Based  on  our  theoretical  framework,  it  was 
expected  that  learning  to  reason  in  a  domain  not  only  demands 
open-ended  tasks,  social  interaction,  and  the  stimulation  of  situa¬ 
tional  interest  but  also  requires  explicit,  well-structured  instruction 
and  practice  (i.e.,  explicit  teaching  environment).  An  important 
element  in  our  theoretical  framework  was  the  “holistic”  definition 
of  explicit  teaching.  Our  model  asserted  that  explicit  teaching 
should  attend  to  students’  knowledge  of  strategies  and  second- 
order  concepts  connected  to  historical  causation  as  well  as  to 
epistemological  questions  involved  in  constructing  historical  ex¬ 
planations. 

As  we  expected,  knowledge  of  causal-reasoning  strategies  and 
second-order  concepts  improved  in  the  explicit  condition  but  not  in 
the  implicit  condition.  At  the  posttest  the  explicit  condition  scored 
significantly  higher  than  students  in  the  implicit  condition.  There¬ 
fore,  we  concluded  that  these  strategies  and  concepts  are  leamable 
in  an  explicit  teaching  environment  but  that  they  do  not  develop 
spontaneously  in  the  context  of  an  inquiry  task.  Analysis  of  the 
learner  reports  did  provide  additional  support  for  this  conclusion. 
Of  the  students  in  the  explicit  condition,  47%  of  the  students 
mentioned  to  have  learned  about  “causal  connections  and  catego¬ 
ries”  or  explicitly  mentioned  second-order  concepts,  compared 
with  24%  in  the  implicit  group.  The  same  difference  in  domain 


specificity  was  found  in  students’  heuristics.  In  the  explicit  Con¬ 
dition  58%  of  the  students  made  references  to  at  least  one  dimen¬ 
sion  of  causal-historical  reasoning,  versus  21%  in  the  implicit 
group.  Remarkably,  students  in  both  conditions  mentioned  approx¬ 
imately  as  often  to  have  learned  that  causal  analysis  in  history 
always  involves  looking  at  multiple  causes.  At  least  for  1 1th  grade 
preuniversity  students,  this  learning  goal  appears  to  be  attainable 
even  without  explicit  instruction. 

Looking  at  the  value  students  attributed  to  the  epistemological 
scales  (subjectivist  beliefs  and  criterialist  beliefs),  a  significant 
difference  was  found  at  posttest  in  students’  subjectivist  beliefs. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations,  students  in  the  explicit  condition 
rated  the  subjective  nature  of  historical  knowledge  at  posttest 
higher  than  students  in  the  implicit  condition.  Maggioni  et  al. 
(2009),  however,  associated  a  higher  score  on  the  subjectivist  scale 
with  a  more  naive  position  because  these  items  present  historical 
knowledge  as  an  opinion.  A  possible  explanation  for  this  devel¬ 
opment  could  be  that  students  in  the  explicit  condition  had  just 
received  three  lessons  that  focused  on  the  construction  of  causal 
interpretations  and  emphasized  the  interpretative  nature  of  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge.  Therefore,  students’  scores  may  primarily  reflect 
a  move  away  from  more  absolutist  ideas  about  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  rather  than  a  strengthening  of  the  idea  that  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  “mere  personal  opinion.”  This  explanation  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  students  in  the  explicit  condition  valued  the  items 
belonging  to  the  criterialist  scale  significantly  higher  than  the 
students  in  the  implicit  condition.  This  finding  was  in  line  with  our 
expectations.  However,  effect  sizes  for  the  differences  between 
conditions  regarding  epistemological  beliefs  were  small.  The  re¬ 
sults  might  indicate  that  development  in  epistemological  beliefs  in 
history  is  more  adequately  conceptualized  as  a  movement  along 
two  dimensions — certain  or  uncertain  knowledge  and  weak  or 
strong  emphasis  on  disciplinary  criteria — instead  of  in  three  dis¬ 
tinct  stances  (cf.  Schommer,  1993).  More  research  is  needed  to 
explore  this  question. 

Besides  the  (small)  changes  found  in  students’  epistemological 
beliefs,  analysis  of  the  reports  on  learning  gains  revealed  that  23% 
of  the  students  in  the  explicit  condition  referred  to  epistemological 
aspects  (e.g.,  reporting  to  have  learned  about  history  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation),  compared  with  only  2%  in  the  implicit  condition.  This 
difference  constitutes  a  large  effect.  Based  on  these  results,  we 
conclude  that  in  the  explicit  condition  epistemological  aspects 
shifted  more  into  focus  and  constituted  a  tangible  part  of  the 
learning  environment  even  though  epistemological  beliefs  did  not 
strongly  change  in  these  three  lessons. 

Students’  criterialist  epistemological  beliefs  held  a  weak  to 
moderate  correlation  with  their  knowledge  of  causal  strategies  and 
concepts  at  the  pre-  and  the  posttest.  Students  who  attributed  a 
higher  importance  to  disciplinary  criteria  for  constructing  histori¬ 
cal  interpretations  also  scored  higher  on  the  knowledge  of  causal 
strategies  and  second-order  concepts  needed  for  these  accounts. 
This  finding  is  in  line  with  the  relationship  between  epistemolog¬ 
ical  beliefs  and  strategic  processing  predicated  by  the  MDL 
(Alexander,  2005). 

Furthermore,  our  data  revealed  that  criterialist  epistemological 
beliefs  correlated  with  students’  individual  interest  in  history. 
Students  with  a  greater  interest  in  history  also  reported  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  disciplinary  criteria  for  constructing  historical 
knowledge.  At  the  pretest,  a  strong  relationship  was  found,  and  it 
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even  increased  to  Pearson’s  r  =  .66  (a  very  strong  relationship)  at 
the  posttest  in  the  explicit  condition.  This  means  that  about  50%  of 
the  variance  found  in  these  two  variables  could  be  explained  by 
their  association.  Although  no  causal  inferences  can  be  made,  a 
possible  explanation  for  this  result  might  be  that  attention  to 
epistemological  questions  may  stimulate  students’  appreciation  of 
history.  Anecdotal  support  for  this  was  found  in  the  learner  reports. 
One  student,  for  example,  stated  to  have  learned  that  “history  is 
mainly  about  explanation.  Also,  it  can  become  a  more  interesting 
and  more  fun  subject  if  lessons  are  taught  like  this.”  Future 
research  should  shed  more  light  on  the  exact  (causal)  relationship 
between  these  constructs. 

Students  in  the  implicit  condition  also  mentioned  to  have 
learned  about  conducting  research  (19%),  although  these  answers 
were  less  domain  specific  and  more  diffuse — a  result  that  was 
confirmed  in  their  answers  to  the  heuristic  prompt.  Judging  from 
the  self-reports  and  the  level  of  situational  interest,  however,  the 
open-ended  task  was  valued  by  students  in  this  condition  as  well. 
We  found  it  interesting  that  without  explicit  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  concepts,  strategies  and  epistemological  underpinnings, 
students  did  not  appear  to  regard  the  inquiry  as  historical  inquiry. 

The  quality  of  students’  essays  developed  significantly  in  both 
conditions,  but  contrary  to  our  expectations,  no  clear  difference 
between  conditions  was  found.  Applying  understanding  of  con¬ 
cepts  and  strategies  in  an  explanatory  rewriting  task  appears  to  be 
a  difficult  step  for  students.  This  result  was  found  using  an  assess¬ 
ment  rubric  focusing  on  multiple  criteria — by  scoring  multiple 
causes,  substantiation  of  causes,  text  structure,  and  use  of  second- 
order  language.  When  zooming  in  on  a  central  aspect  of  the 
lesson-unit,  “use  of  second-order  language  and  causal  connectors,” 
a  small  but  significant  effect  of  explicit  teaching  was  found  at  the 
posttest.  Students  in  the  explicit  condition  incorporated  a  richer 
vocabulary  of  causal  connectors  and  concepts  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  different  types  of  causes  in  their  essays.  It  may  be  that  this 
aspect  of  causal-historical  reasoning  is  more  readily  included  in  an 
explanatory  text  but  that  more  profound  changes  (e.g.,  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  explanation)  require  explicit  attention  to  addi¬ 
tional  demands  (e.g.,  knowledge  of  the  genre)  and  perhaps  pro¬ 
longed  practice.  This  is  supported  by  studies  focusing  on  explicit 
teaching  of  strategies  to  analyze  historical  sources  in  which  effects 
on  students’  writing  were  found  (see  De  La  Paz,  2005;  De  La  Paz 
&  Felton,  2010).  These  studies  were  longer  and  included  strategies 
for  writing  historical  essays.  Flowever,  a  study  by  van  Drie, 
Braaksma,  and  van  Boxtel  (2015)  found  positive  effects  from  a 
relatively  short  discipline-based  writing  instruction  on  student 
essays,  focusing  on  historical  significance.  Future  research  may 
investigate  the  effects  of  explicit  instruction  of  causal  concepts, 
strategies,  and  epistemological  questions  in  a  longitudinal  design 
and  combine  a  focus  on  historical  reasoning  with  explicit  attention 
to  the  causal  historical  genres. 

In  line  with  our  expectations,  first-order  knowledge  increased 
significantly  in  both  groups,  without  differences  between  the  con¬ 
ditions.  This  indicates  that  teaching  and  engaging  students  in 
learning  activities  while  focusing  on  causal  reasoning  strategies, 
use  of  second-order  concepts,  and  epistemological  reflection  does 
not  negatively  influence  students’  learning  about  historical  topics — 
even  when  considerable  time  and  focus  are  invested  in  learning 
about  causal  skills.  This  finding  is  in  line  with  findings  from  earlier 
studies  (see  Nokes  et  al.,  2007;  Reisman,  2012).  It  is  possible  that 


because  students  in  the  explicit  condition  engaged  in  more  deep- 
level  strategies,  they  more  thoroughly  processed  the  first-order 
knowledge.  Because  the  pretest  on  first-order  knowledge  was 
administered  before  the  two  preparatory  content  lessons,  first- 
order  learning  gains  could  also  have  resulted  from  these  lessons. 

A  stable  correlation  in  the  data  was  found  between  first-order 
knowledge  and  individual  interest.  This  finding  is  in  line  with  the 
conceptualization  of  expertise  in  the  MDL  and  provides  an  impe¬ 
tus  to  design  learning-environments  that  stimulate  epistemological 
reflection  and  “[aim]  for  rooted  relevance”  (Alexander,  2005). 
Although  it  had  been  2  years  since  students  had  studied  World  War 
I,  the  relationship  between  first-order  knowledge  and  interest  was 
already  found  at  the  pretest.  This  relationship  between  prior 
knowledge  and  interest  is  in  line  with  a  review  study  on  interest, 
prior  knowledge,  and  learning  (Tobias,  1994),  as  well  as  with  the 
MDL. 

Correlation  analysis  did  not  yield  clear  support  for  our  model 
that  students’  performance  on  a  causal  writing  or  rewriting  task 
is  underpinned  by  students’  first-order  knowledge,  knowledge 
of  causal  strategies  and  concepts,  and  epistemological  beliefs. 
In  the  pretest,  essay  quality  was  only  related  to  interest  but  in 
the  posttest  of  the  implicit  condition,  the  relationship  shifted  to 
first-order  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  causal  strategies  and 
concepts.  In  the  explicit  condition,  no  clear  relationships  for 
essay  quality  were  found.  A  possible  explanation  for  this  may 
be  that  our  rubric  focused  on  specific  aspects  of  causal- 
historical  reasoning  and,  for  instance,  did  not  include  use  of 
first-order  knowledge.  Therefore,  the  relationship  between  first- 
order,  second-order,  and  strategy  knowledge,  epistemological 
beliefs,  and  “deep  historical  analysis”  (Nokes  et  al.,  2007,  p. 
503)  remains  a  point  to  be  further  explored.  In  the  future,  large 
scale  research  should  further  explore  the  relationships  between 
interest,  epistemological  beliefs,  knowledge  (first-order, 
second-order,  and  strategy)  and  causal-historical  reasoning 
skills.  Structural  equation  modeling  could  be  an  important  step 
in  this  direction. 

Conclusion 

Our  study  shows  that,  the  explicit  teaching  of  strategies  and 
second-order  concepts,  within  the  context  of  an  inquiry  task, 
does  constitute  a  prerequisite  for  developing  students’  concep¬ 
tual  and  strategy  knowledge  connected  to  causal-historical  rea¬ 
soning.  The  causal  reasoning  questionnaire,  the  learner  reports 
and  heuristics,  and  students’  essays  provided  evidence  for  how 
this  knowledge  was  more  effectively  developed  and  shifted 
more  into  focus  in  the  explicit-teaching  condition.  Based  on 
individual  interest  and  students’  learner  reports,  this  explicit¬ 
ness  also  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  value  that  students 
ascribed  to  the  learning  environment.  An  important  finding  in 
this  study  was  the  importance  of  explicitly  addressing  episte¬ 
mological  beliefs  in  the  history  classroom.  Although  students’ 
beliefs  did  not  strongly  change  during  the  lessons,  many  stu¬ 
dents  referred  to  the  epistemological  dimensions  in  their  learner 
reports.  A  strong  relationship  was  found  between  the  value 
students  attributed  to  academic  criteria  for  assessing  historical 
interpretations  (criterialist  epistemological  beliefs)  and  their 
individual  interest.  This  relationship  increased  at  the  posttest 
belonging  to  the  explicit  condition.  These  results  suggest  that 
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addressing  these  questions  may  stimulate  individual  interest. 
These  findings  are  in  line  with  the  MDL  (Alexander,  2005).  We 
also  found  that  applying  the  knowledge  in  an  explanatory 
(re)wri ting-task  remains  a  difficult  step  for  students. 

This  study  has  several  limitations.  First,  the  study  was  designed 
to  investigate  effects  of  explicit  teaching  on  student  learning.  We 
strove  to  reduce  teacher  effects  by  working  with  two  external 
teachers,  who  took  much  time  to  internalize  the  pedagogical  prin¬ 
ciples.  Although  this  strengthened  treatment  validity,  it  may  have 
reduced  ecological  validity.  This  leads  to  two  follow-up  questions: 
To  what  extent  can  teachers  incorporate  the  principles  in  their 
practices?  And  what  would  be  the  learning  effects  of  integrating 
such  an  approach  into  everyday  practice? 

Second,  the  experiment  was  only  conducted  among  11th 
grade  preuniversity  students  and  the  sample  consisted  of  95 
students  from  one  school.  These  choices  allowed  for  a  tightly 
organized,  randomized  setup,  but  it  also  limits  the  generaliz- 
ability  of  the  results.  Future  research  should  explore  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  explicit  teaching  of  causal  strategies,  concepts,  and 
epistemological  reflection  on  a  wider  variety  of  age  groups, 
schools,  and  school  levels. 

Third,  we  strove  to  include  instruments  that  had  been  validated 
in  other  studies  (Linnenbrink-Garcia  et  al.,  2010;  Maggioni  et  al., 
2004,  2009;  Pintrich  et  al.,  1993).  However,  due  to  the  domain- 
specific  nature  of  our  questions,  several  instruments  were  designed 
within  the  context  of  this  study — most  notably  the  causal- 
reasoning  strategies  and  concepts  questionnaire,  and  the  essay 
task.  We  designed  these  instruments  based  on  a  literature  review, 
discussed  them  with  experts  in  the  field  of  history  education,  and 
tested  them  out  in  a  pilot  study.  Future  studies  should  provide  more 
robust  support  for  these  instruments.  This  study  underscored  that 
writing  and  rewriting  an  explanatory  essay  is  a  complex  task  that 
not  only  demands  causal-historical  reasoning  ability  but  also 
knowledge  of  the  genre  and  general  reading  and  writing  skills.  An 
interesting  future  study  could  develop  instruments  that  allow  us 
to  measure  causal-historical  reasoning  skills  in  a  more  direct 
manner — rather  than  through  a  writing  task.  Reisman  (2012)  de¬ 
veloped  such  an  instrument,  but  it  focusses  on  historical  reasoning 
about  sources. 

We  believe  that  our  study  holds  implications  for  practice.  Based 
on  our  results,  we  suggest  that  open-ended  tasks,  social  interaction, 
and  students’  sense  of  rooted  relevance  should  be  given  a  more 
prominent  place  in  history  education.  These  characteristics  do  not 
only  provide  a  fruitful  context  for  acquiring  historical  topic  knowl¬ 
edge  but  also  provide  a  starting  point  to  develop  students’  histor¬ 
ical  (causal)  reasoning  skills.  The  lesson-unit  provides  evidence 
that  students  value  the  task,  especially  when  combined  with  ex¬ 
plicit  teaching  of  concepts,  strategies  and  epistemological  ques¬ 
tions.  Such  an  approach  appears  to  stimulate  students  viewing 
inquiry  as  historical  inquiry  and  history  as  an  interpretative  sub¬ 
ject.  It  allows  students  to  acquire  intended  domain-specific,  deep- 
level  strategies  and  appears  to  stimulate  individual  interest 
although  more  support  may  be  needed  to  apply  this  knowledge  in 
a  writing  task.  Preservice  and  in-service  training  should  support 
history  teachers  in  learning  to  design  and  to  implement  explicit¬ 
teaching  environments  that  foster  historical  reasoning.  This  sup¬ 
port  should  focus  on  the  content  of  this  explicit  teaching  and  on 
providing  teachers  with  concrete  learning  activities  and  open- 
ended  tasks. 
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Appendix  A 

Lesson  Goals  (Explicit  and  Implicit  Condition) 


Experimental  phase  Goals 

Preparatory  topic  Students  acquire  knowledge  of  several  concrete  events,  concepts,  countries  and  dates  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  First 

lessons  (1/2)  World  War. 

Students  acquire  knowledge  of  several  abstract  phenomena  (i.e.,  nationalism,  imperialism,  alliances,  arms  race). 
Intervention  lessons  Both  conditions;  general 

(3/4/5) 

Students  improve  their  ability  to  construct  causal  historical  explanations  by  engaging  in  causal  analysis  through  an 
open-ended  task  that  prompts  them  to  select  and  organize  possible  causes  and  construct  a  causal  explanation  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War. 

Explicit  condition;  explicit  attention  to: 

Students  can  explain  that  historical  explanations  always  involve  multiple  causes. 

Students  develop  a  vocabulary  related  to  causal  second-order  concepts  and  causal  connections,  that  is,  (in)direct,  short¬ 
term,  economic,  trigger,  catalyst,  precondition. 

When  constructing  a  historical  explanation,  students  can  organize  and  classify  causes  within  the  dimensions  of  time, 
content  and  role. 

Students  build  a  causal  model  in  which  causes  exert  both  simultaneous  and  linear  (direct  or  indirect)  influences. 
Students  can  explain  that  causal  explanations  are  never  a  copy  of  the  past  itself  (copier  stance).  Multiple  valid 
explanations  can  co-exist,  but  not  all  explanations  are  valid  (subjectivist  stance).  There  are  (academic)  criteria  for 
assessing  historical  explanations,  including  the  use  of  evidence  and  arguments  (criterialist  stance). 


Appendix  B 

Rubric  Explanatory  Writing  Task 


Criterion 


Beginning 


Developing 


Adequate 


Points 


Structural  causes 


The  author  mentions  no  or 
only  one  historically 
correct  structural  cause 


The  author  mentions  two 
historically  correct  structural 
causes 


The  author  mentions  three  Max  2 

or  more  historically 
correct  structural  causes 


Substantiation  of 
structural  causes2 


Explanatory  model 


The  author  doesn’t 
substantiate  any 
structural  cause  with 
concrete  historical  event 
(incidental  causes).  OR: 
The  author  only 
superficially  elaborates 
one  or  two  structural 
causes  (e.g.,  elaboration 
without  using  incidental 
causes,  or  without 
making  clear  the 
relationship  between  a 
structural  and  incidental 
cause) 

Concrete.  Author 

describes  causality  on  a 
linear  level. 


The  author  substantiates  one  or 
two  structural  cause  with 
concrete  historical  event 
(incidental  causes).  OR:  The 
author  superficially  elaborates 
more  than  two  structural  causes 
(e.g.,  elaboration  without  using 
incidental  causes,  or  without 
making  clear  the  relationship 
between  a  structural  and 
incidental  cause) 


The  author  substantiates  Max  2 

more  than  two 
structural  cause  with 
concrete  historical 
event  (incidental 
causes) 


Abstract.  Author  describes 
causality  on  an  abstract  level, 
but  this  genre  is  still  in 
development.  The  structure  of 
the  text  can  be  characterized  as 
messy  or  incomplete 


Abstract.  The  author 
describes  causality  on 
an  abstract  level  and 
does  so  in  an 
appropriate  and 
structured  manner 


Max  2 
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Appendix  B  ( continued ) 


Criterion 

Beginning 

Developing 

Adequate 

Points 

Use  of  second-order 

Author  uses  no  or  little 

Author  uses  causal  connectors  and 

Author  uses  causal 

Max  2 

language/causal 

causal  connectors  of 

second-order  language,  but 

connectors  and  second- 

connections 

second-order  language 
(this  category  also 
applies  for  students  that 
only  use  “because”  and 
“therefore,”  unless  this 
is  done  in  a  very 
thorough  manner) 

almost  completely  aimed  at 
organizing  the  text  (i.e.  first, 
multiple) 

AND/OR:  Author  makes  adequate 
use  of  connection  words 
(throughout  the  text,  in  a 
correct  way,  that  makes  clear 
the  causal  links) 

order  language,  not 
only  to  organize  but 
also  to  describe  impact 
and  directness 
(evaluate) 

AND/OR:  Author  uses  a 
rich  repertoire  of  causal 
connectors  that  describe 
nuanced  relationships 
(and  differences) 
between  causes  (i.e. 
this  reinforced,  in  the 
background) 

On  this  criterion  argumentation  is  an  important  element  (the  relationship  between  structural  and  incidental  causes  must  be  described. 


Appendix  C 

Correlations  Between  the  Dependent  Variables  at  Pretest  and  Posttest  (Explicit  and  Implicit  Condition) 


Table  Cl 


Correlations  Between  the  Dependent  Variables  at  the  Pretest 


Dependent  variables 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.  2nd-order/strategy 

95 

— 

2.  Subjectivist  beliefs 

95 

.09 

— 

3.  Criterialist  beliefs 

95 

.26’ 

-.01 

— 

4.  Essay  quality 

95 

.08 

-.12 

.14 

— 

5.  lst-order 

95 

.22* 

.16 

.10 

.16 

— 

6.  Individual  interest 

95 

.06 

-.04 

.39” 

.30” 

.43” 

— 

*p  <  .05  (2-tailed). 

•*p  <  .01  level  (2-tailed). 

Table  C2 

Correlations  Between  the  Dependent  Variables  at  Posttest  (Explicit  Condition) 

Dependent  variables 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.  2nd-order/strategy 

53 

— 

2.  Subjectivist  beliefs 

53 

— 

3.  Criterialist  beliefs 

53 

.35* 

-.01 

— 

4.  Essay  quality 

53 

.15 

-.10 

.23 

— 

5.  lst-order 

53 

.07 

.04 

.14 

.24 

— 

6.  Individual  interest 

53 

.14 

.14 

.66** 

.11 

.30* 

— 

*  p  <  .05  (2-tailed).  ”  p  <  .01  level  (2-tailed). 
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Table  C3 

Correlations  Between  the  Dependent  Variables  at  Posttest  (Implicit  Condition) 


Dependent  variables 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.  2nd-order/strategy 

42 

_ 

2.  Subjectivist  beliefs 

42 

.07 

_ 

3.  Criterialist  beliefs 

42 

.28 

.05 

_ 

4.  Essay  quality 

42 

.43** 

-.11 

.12 

_ 

5.  lst-order 

42 

.02 

-.19 

-.19 

.41** 

_ 

6.  Individual  interest 

42 

.15 

-.16 

.26 

.22 

.49** 

— 

*  p  <  .05  (2-tailed).  **  p  <  .01  level  (2-tailed). 
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Data  about  processes  and  outcomes  of  preschool  teacher  education  is  scarce.  This  paper  examines  the 
opportunities  to  learn  (OTL)  of  prospective  preschool  teachers  (N  =  1 ,85 1 )  at  different  types  and  stages  of 
preschool  teacher  education  and  their  relation  to  general  pedagogical  knowledge  (GPK),  mathematics 
pedagogical  content  knowledge  (MPCK),  and  mathematical  content  knowledge  (MCK)  with  standardized 
tests.  Process  indicators  in  terms  of  OTL  and  outcome  indicators  in  terms  of  knowledge  varied  substantially 
across  teacher  education  types  and  stages.  Controlling  for  preschool  teachers’  background,  multilevel  models 
revealed  that  OTL  in  general  pedagogy  and  mathematics  pedagogy  provided  during  teacher  education  were 
significantly  related  to  GPK  and  MPCK.  Effect  sizes  reached  up  to  2  thirds  of  a  standard  deviation.  OTL  in 
mathematics  pedagogy  were  in  turn  significantly  related  to  the  type  of  institution  that  offered  a  program  in 
favor  of  pedagogical  colleges  compared  with  vocational  schools.  OTL  were  also  significantly  related  to 
program  stage  in  favor  of  the  last  year  of  preschool  teacher  education  compared  with  the  beginning.  Process 
characteristics  in  terms  of  OTL  mediated  fully  or  partly  structural  characteristics  of  teacher  education  such  as 
type  of  institution  or  program  stage.  These  results  suggest  that  the  OTL  provided  are  more  important  than 
whether  prospective  preschool  teachers  were  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  their  program  or  whether  they  were 
prepared  at  vocational  schools  or  pedagogical  colleges  (although  entrance  differences  have  still  be  taken  into 
account).  It  may  be  an  important  responsibility  of  policymakers  then  to  ensure  that  all  prospective  preschool 
teachers  receive  sufficient  OTL. 

Keywords:  early  childhood  education,  opportunity  to  learn,  pedagogical  knowledge,  mathematics, 
preschool  teachers,  teacher  education 


This  article  shows  that  opportunities  to  learn  general  pedagogy  and 
mathematics  pedagogy  by  prospective  preschool  teachers  during  their 
teacher  education  program  were  related  to  their  general  pedagogical 
and  mathematics  pedagogical  content  knowledge.  How  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  prospective  teachers  received  was  in  turn  often  related 
to  the  type  and  stage  of  a  teacher  education  program  in  favor  of 
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pedagogical  colleges  when  compared  with  vocational  schools  and  in 
favor  of  the  last  year  of  preschool  teacher  education  when  compared 
with  the  beginning  of  their  education.  These  findings  provide  impor¬ 
tant  information  to  understanding  how  preschool  teachers  gain  their 
professional  knowledge,  and  these  results  can  assist  policymakers  in 
deciding  how  to  improve  preschool  teacher  education.  The  results 
suggest  that  in  particular  opportunities  to  learn  mathematics  pedagogy 
provided  during  preschool  teacher  education  may  be  more  important 
for  knowledge  acquisition  than  more  distal  factors  such  as  the  type  of 
institution  where  prospective  teachers  are  prepared.  This  in  turn 
suggest  that  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  focus  reforms  of  preschool 
teacher  education  more  directly  on  opportunities  to  learn  instead  of  on 
less  direct  structural  changes. 

Highlights 

-  Standardized  tests  of  prospective  preschool  teachers’ 
knowledge  were  developed.  <■ 

-  Objectivity,  reliability  and  content,  construct  and  criterion 
validity  was  confirmed. 

-  Domain-specific  opportunities  to  learn  were  strongly  re¬ 
lated  to  GPK  and  MPCK. 

-  Type  of  teacher  education  institution  and  program  stage 
were  related  to  OTL. 

-  Relation  of  teacher  education  structure  to  outcomes  was 
partly  mediated  through  processes. 
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Research  on  effects  of  preschool  teacher  education  on  prospec¬ 
tive  preschool  teachers  knowledge  and  skills  has  so  far  mostly 
been  restricted  to  distal  indicators  of  teacher  knowledge  such  as 
degrees  or  licensing  (Whitebook,  Gomby,  Bellm,  Sakai,  &  Kipris, 
2009).  The  same  applies  to  studies  examining  the  opportunities  to 
learn  (OTL)  of  prospective  preschool  teachers,  in  the  present  paper 
defined  as  content  coverage  providing  the  chance  to  gain  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  succeed  with  fostering  the 
development  of  preschool-age  children  (i.e.,  3  to  6  years  of  age). 
In  most  studies,  OTL  were  operationalized  through  distal  indica¬ 
tors  such  as  the  length  or  the  type  of  a  preschool  teacher  education 
program  (Bogard,  Traylor,  &  Takanishi,  2008).  Corresponding  to 
the  state  of  research  on  primary  and  secondary  school  teacher 
education  (Abell  Foundation,  2001;  Darling-Hammond,  2000), 
results  from  research  on  preschool  teacher  education  have  been 
contradictory.  Whereas  some  studies  have  established  significant 
relations  between  preschool  teacher  education  and  preschool 
teachers’  knowledge  and  skills  or  long-term  outcomes  such  as 
children’s  development  (Burchinal,  Cryer,  Clifford,  &  Howes, 
2002;  Howes,  Whitebook,  &  Phillips,  1992;  Tout,  Zaslow,  & 
Berry,  2005;  Whitebook  et  al.,  2009),  other  studies  have  failed  to 
establish  relations  (Early  et  al.,  2007). 

Most  authors  agree  that  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  research  is 
attributable  to  problems  with  the  measures  that  have  been  used. 
Degrees  and  licenses  but  also  program  length  and  types  are  rather 
imprecise  (i.e.,  unreliable)  indicators  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  preschool  teachers  gain  during  their  education  or  the  OTL  they 
encounter  during  teacher  education.  The  meanings  of  the  distal 
indicators  depend  on  the  specific  norms  and  practices  applied  in 
different  teacher  education  institutions  (Carroll,  1963).  Educa¬ 
tional  effectiveness  research  has  revealed  that  the  content  that  is 
covered  (Berliner,  1985)  and  the  time  allocated  to  such  OTL 
(Carroll,  1963)  are  at  the  core  of  teaching  and  learning  (Travers  & 
Westbury,  1989).  Standardized  instruments  for  assessing  pre¬ 
school  teacher  educations’  OTL  and  their  outcomes  in  such  a 
specific  way  are  missing  but  urgently  needed  (Bogard  et  al.,  2008; 
Early  et  al.,  2007). 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  systematic  framework  that  is  able  to 
define  the  structure  of  preschool  teachers’  knowledge  and  skills 
and  conceptualize  their  dimensions  in  more  detail.  Nor  is  there  a 
systematic  framework  beyond  institution-specific  curricula  that 
conceptualizes  the  OTL  offered  during  preschool  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Such  frameworks  are  therefore  urgently  needed  as  well.  The 
distal  indicators  currently  in  use  (e.g.,  degree  or  program  length) 
are  only  rough  approximations.  They  are  not  indicative  of  specific 
domains  such  as  reading  or  mathematics,  let  alone  sufficiently 
specific  with  respect  to  details  within  these  domains. 

State  of  Research 

A  summary  of  the  state  of  research  on  the  relation  between 
preschool  teacher  education  and  teacher  knowledge  reveals  sub¬ 
stantial  holes.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  shared  under¬ 
standing  of  the  construct  “OTL”  and  the  lack  of  standardized 
measures,  different  authors  operationalize  OTL  differently  which 
leads  to  some  ambiguity  in  the  following  review  as  well. 

A  nationally  representative  U.S.  study  found  that  domain- 
specific  OTL  in  mathematics,  reading,  or  science  are  scarce  during 
preschool  teacher  education  because  even  at  institutions  of  higher 


education,  most  programs  focus  on  general  pedagogical  OTL 
(Early  &  Winton,  2001;  see  also  Isenberg,  2000).  Linguistic  and 
cultural  diversity  or  the  education  of  children  with  disabilities  were 
additional  blind  spots  (Lobman,  Ryan,  &  McLaughlin,  2005).  In 
an  analysis  of  preschool  teachers’  self-reports,  another  U.S.  study 
correspondingly  found  that  they  did  not  feel  sufficiently  prepared 
to  teach  children  with  diverse  backgrounds  (Ryan,  Ackerman,  & 
Song,  2004). 

If  one  takes  into  account  research  on  professional  development 
(PD)  after  initial  teacher  education,  a  clearer  picture  emerges. 
Hamre  et  al.  (2012)  found  substantial  effect  sizes  in  the  relation 
between  OTL  offered  to  preschool  teachers  and  their  ability  to 
perceive  the  classroom  accurately  as  assessed  with  a  standardized 
video  test  as  well  as  between  OTL  and  the  teachers’  ability  to 
support  children’s  literacy  skills  as  assessed  with  a  standardized 
test.  Similar  results  were  found  by  Pianta  et  al.  (2014).  However, 
Piasta,  Logan,  Pelatti,  Capps,  and  Petrill  (2015)  were  able  to 
provide  evidence  for  PD  effects  on  performance  in  preschools  only 
in  the  domain  of  children’s  science  learning  but  not  in  mathematics 
learning. 

Thus,  we  have  only  initial  evidence  that  OTL  matter  in  that  they 
are  related  to  preschool  teachers’  knowledge  and  skills.  Despite 
frequent  pleas  for  more  research  on  the  specific  effects  of  pre¬ 
school  teacher  education  on  teacher  characteristics  with  standard¬ 
ized  and  domain-specific  measures  (Early  et  al.,  2007;  Whitebook 
et  al.,  2009),  not  many  studies  have  undertaken  this  effort  though. 
Whereas  recently  a  large  number  of  studies  using  direct,  standard¬ 
ized,  and  domain-specific  teacher  assessments  has  been  published 
on  primary  and  secondary  teacher  education — confirming  strong 
links  between  OTL  during  teacher  education  and  teacher  education 
outcomes  in  terms  of  prospective  teachers’  knowledge,  which  in 
turn  predicted  teaching  performance  and  student  achievement 
(Blomeke,  Suhl,  Kaiser,  &  Dohrmann,  2012;  Tatto  et  al.,  2012; 
Voss,  Kunter,  &  Baumert,  2011) — preschool  teacher  education  is 
still  a  “black  box.” 

One  particular  blank  spot  exists  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
of  preschool  teacher  education  below  the  tertiary  level  which 
applies  to  many  developing  countries  but  also  to  a  range  of 
Southern  and  Western  European  countries  (Wallet,  2006).  Such 
programs  do  not  take  place  at  institutions  of  higher  education  but 
at  postsecondary  or  secondary  vocational  school.  Completion  of 
high  school  is  thus  not  necessarily  a  requirement  for  entering  a 
preschool  teacher  education  program. 

In  many  countries,  policy  efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  move 
preschool  teacher  education  up  to  the  tertiary  level.  A  prominent 
example  of  this  is  the  Head  Start  program  in  the  U.S.,  which  is 
directed  toward  providing  high-quality  preschools  to  low-income 
children.  The  program  receives  funding  only  on  the  condition  that 
half  of  its  preschool  teachers  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  (Bassok, 
2012).  Graduates  from  Bachelor  programs  have  thus  become  the 
main  target  population  of  preschool  research  (see,  e.g.,  Early  et  al., 
2007).  However,  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  some  Scandinavian 
countries  and  some  states  in  the  U.S.,  preschool  teachers  with  a 
degree  below  the  tertiary  level  are  still  the  majority  in  the  U.S. 
(Bogard  et  al.,  2008)  and  in  many  other  countries,  including 
Germany,  which  is  the  context  of  the  present  study. 

To  overcome  the  research  gaps  described  above,  the  objective  of 
this  paper  is  to  unpack  the  black  box  of  “preschool  teacher  edu¬ 
cation”  by  examining  the  relation  between  domain-specific  OTL 
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provided  during  preschool  teacher  education  and  domain-specific 
outcomes  in  terms  of  preschool  teachers’  knowledge  while  con¬ 
trolling  for  their  background  characteristics.  All  knowledge  dimen¬ 
sions  were  assessed  in  a  standardized  way  in  a  multicohort,  mul¬ 
tigroup  design  to  be  able  to  include  prospective  preschool  teachers 
from  different  types  of  teacher  education  institutions.  The  instru¬ 
ments  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  conceptual  framework 
derived  from  educational  effectiveness  research,  which  will  be 
presented  in  this  paper  as  well.  We  paid  particular  attention  to 
differences  between  institutions  of  higher  education  that  award  a 
bachelor’s  degree  to  preschool  teachers  and  vocational  schools 
part  of  the  secondary  school  level. 

How  important  it  is  to  clarify  the  relation  between  preschool 
teacher  education  and  teacher  knowledge  is  demonstrated  in  stud¬ 
ies  that  focused  on  the  relation  between  this  knowledge  and  the 
cognitive  development  of  children.  Early  et  al.  (2006)  found  that 
preschool  teachers  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  delivered  higher 
mathematics-related  instructional  quality  as  indicated  by  standard¬ 
ized  on-site  observations  and  achieved  stronger  outcomes  in  a 
direct  assessment  of  children’s  mathematical  literacy  than  pre¬ 
school  teachers  without  such  a  degree.  Preschool  teachers’  knowl¬ 
edge  in  mathematics,  assessed  directly  with  a  standardized  test, 
also  significantly  predicted  their  ability  to  perceive  preschool 
situations  appropriately  and  to  perform  instructional  activities  that 
support  the  development  of  children’s  mathematics  literacy  as 
assessed  with  a  standardized  video  test  (Dunekacke,  JenBen,  & 
Blomeke,  2015a).  Evidence  exists  in  other  domains  (e.g.,  reading 
literacy)  as  well  (Connor,  Morrison,  &  Slominski,  2006;  Landry, 
Anthony,  Swank,  &  Monseque-Bailey,  2009). 

Preschool  Teacher  Education  in  the  Context  of  Germany 

Preschool  education  in  Germany  is  voluntary  and  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  institutions  covering  1-  to  3-year-olds  and  institutions 
covering  3-  to  6-year-olds.  Teachers  of  the  latter  represent  the 
target  population  of  this  study.  At  this  age,  more  than  90%  of  the 
children  are  enrolled  at  least  part-time — mostly  in  morning  ses¬ 
sions — although  parents  have  to  pay  a  small  fee  (Statistisches 
Bundesamt,  2014).  Preschools  are  typically  run  by  local  munici¬ 
palities,  churches  (mostly  Protestant  or  Catholic),  or  charity  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  some  are  organized  privately  with  a  special  peda¬ 
gogical  profile.  Preschools  are  not  part  of  the  school  system  but  of 
the  child  and  youth  welfare  system.  They  are  therefore  assigned  to 
ministries  of  family  affairs  instead  of  ministries  of  education  in  the 
16  German  states  so  that  there  is  more  emphasis  on  care  than  on 
formal  education. 

Play-based  activities  represent  the  norm  for  teacher-child  inter¬ 
actions  (Liegle,  2008).  Preschools  organize  these  activities  either 
in  fixed  groups  with  one  full-time  preschool  teacher  (or  equivalent 
part-time  employees)  assigned  to  about  10  children  or  in  larger 
groups  of  variable  sizes  looked  after  by  teams  of  preschool  teach¬ 
ers.  Because  more  and  more  evidence  points  to  the  relevance  of 
child  development  before  schooling  for  later  student  achievement 
(see,  e.g.,  Duncan  et  al.,  2007),  the  belief  that  it  is  important  to 
foster  young  children’s  cognitive  development  has  increased  in 
recent  years — in  particular  with  respect  to  3-  to  6-year-olds.  All  16 
German  states  have  recently  implemented  standards  for  preschools 
that  present  ambitious  cognitive  objectives  with  respect  to  early 
reading,  mathematics,  and  science  literacy.  This  means  that  teach¬ 


ers  have  to  use  the  informal  context  of  preschool  more  often  than 
before  to  foster  these  abilities.  However,  a  systematic  accountabil¬ 
ity  system  to  support  the  achievement  of  these  ambitious  objec¬ 
tives  does  not  yet  exist. 

Because  of  society’s  increased  awareness  of  the  relevance  of 
preschool  education,  parents  have  recently  earned  the  right  to  send 
their  children  to  preschool  beginning  at  age  1  when  the  paid 
parenthood  leave  ends.  If  a  municipality  is  not  able  to  offer  such 
a  child  a  spot  in  a  preschool,  parents  are  reimbursed  for  the  private 
daycare  costs  that  exceed  the  small  fee  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
a  spot  in  a  regular  preschool. 

Preschool  teachers  are  trained  differently  in  the  16  German 
states.  Typically,  a  two-tiered  system  exists.  The  majority  of 
preschool  teachers  (more  than  90%)  are  trained  at  vocational 
schools  that  provide  teacher  education  on  the  secondary  or  post¬ 
secondary  level.  This  means  that  the  entrance  requirement  is  not 
completion  of  high  school  but  of  9  or  10  years  of  general  schooling 
followed  by  2  to  4  years  of  vocational  training  in  a  care  profession 
(or  a  similar  type  of  education).  In  parallel,  there  are  also  peda¬ 
gogical  colleges  that  are  part  of  the  higher  education  system  and 
award  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Fifty-six  colleges  existed  at  the  time  of 
our  study  in  2015.  Students  must  have  completed  high  school 
followed  by  a  6  to  12-month  pedagogical  internship  to  enter  these 
colleges.  Currently,  only  about  5%  of  preschool  teachers  have 
undergone  this  type  of  education,  and  the  numbers  are  growing 
only  slowly  (Statistisches  Bundesamt,  2014).  The  16  German 
states  are  responsible  for  the  preschool  teacher  education  curricula; 
the  56  pedagogical  colleges  have  the  academic  freedom  to  design 
their  curricula  so  that  the  training  conditions  vary  substantially 
across  Germany. 

Conceptual  Framework 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  conceptual  framework 
that  specifically  describes  the  structure  of  preschool  teachers’ 
knowledge.  To  avoid  a  purely  operational  definition,  we  therefore 
applied  basic  educational-psychological  dimensions  of  primary 
teachers’  knowledge  to  preschool  teachers  but  operationalized 
these  on  the  basis  of  research  on  3  to  6-year-old  children’s  devel¬ 
opment  and  learning.  This  approach  ensured  connectivity  between 
subsequent  educational  stages  (Anders,  2012)  so  that  we  could 
examine  the  specifics  of  each  one. 

Preschool  Teachers’  Knowledge 

According  to  Shulman  (1986)  and  Weinert  (2001),  teacher 
knowledge  is  a  multidimensional  construct  that  includes  general 
pedagogical  knowledge,  pedagogical  content  knowledge,  and  con¬ 
tent  knowledge.  With  respect  to  content,  the  present  study  was 
restricted  to  the  domain  of  mathematics  learning.  Preschool  teach¬ 
ers’  knowledge  then  includes  mathematics  content  knowledge 
(MCK),  pedagogical  content  knowledge  of  how  to  foster  mathe¬ 
matics  learning  in  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  (MPCK), 
and  general  pedagogical  knowledge  of  how  to  organize  the  infor¬ 
mal  learning  environment  of  preschool  in  general  (GPK). 

To  define  these  dimensions  in  more  detail,  we  conducted  two 
systematic  analyses  of  all  preschool  teacher  education  curricula 
from  the  56  pedagogical  colleges  and  the  16  federal  states  (for  the 
vocational  schools)  as  well  as  of  all  preschool  standards  imple- 
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merited  in  the  16  federal  states  (JenBen,  Dunekacke,  &  Blomeke, 
2015).  Preschool  standards  set  by  the  16  German  states  were  used 
to  describe  the  objectives  of  preschool  with  respect  to  children’s 
mathematical  learning.  Preschool  teacher  education  curricula  were 
used  to  describe  the  OTL  in  mathematics,  mathematics  pedagogy, 
and  general  pedagogy  offered  to  prospective  preschool  teachers  at 
the  different  institutions  in  the  16  states.  Construct  maps  (Wilson, 
2005)  summarized  the  results  of  the  systematic  analyses  of  pre¬ 
school  teacher  education  curricula  and  standards  in  terms  of  sub¬ 
dimensions  and  specific  descriptors.  These  were  used  to  represent 
the  range  of  pedagogical  and  mathematical  OTL  and  preschool 
objectives.  During  test  development,  these  descriptors  were  opera¬ 
tionalized  with  items  that  were  represented  in  the  majority  of 
standards  and  curricula  and  were  also  supported  by  the  literature 
(for  detailed  results,  see  the  Appendix). 

GPK  includes  general  foundations  from  educational  theory, 
psychology,  and  instructional  research  related  to  early  childhood 
and  learning  processes  of  3  to  6-year-olds  (Blomeke,  JenBen, 
Dunekacke,  Suhl,  Grassmann,  &  Wedekind,  2015).  An  OECD 
(2004)  review  of  early  childhood  curricula  in  five  countries  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  present  framework  is  in  alignment  with  discussions 
elsewhere.  MPCK  includes  diagnosing  children’s  developmental 
state  in  mathematics  and  designing  an  informal  learning  environ¬ 
ment  that  fosters  the  mathematical  learning  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  6  (Dunekacke,  JenBen,  &  Blomeke,  2015b). 
Again,  this  framework  resembles  discussions  in  other  countries 
(NAEYC,  2009).  MCK  includes  numbers,  sets,  and  operations; 
shape,  space,  and  change;  quantity,  measurement,  and  relations;  data, 
combinatorics,  and  chance  (Dunekacke  et  al.,  2015a).  Although  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  national  context  of  Germany,  this  framework  also 
reflects  discussions  that  are  taking  place  elsewhere  (Clements, 
Sarama,  &  DiBiase,  2004;  National  Research  Council,  2009). 

To  ensure  that  the  tests  also  included  different  cognitive  pro¬ 
cesses,  a  second  framework  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  cogni¬ 
tive  psychology  (Anderson  &  Krathwohl,  2001).  On  the  one  hand, 
the  items  had  to  assess  the  recalling,  understanding,  and  applying 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  knowledge-based  generation  of  strat¬ 
egies.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  capture  cognitive  complexity 
in  terms  of  the  different  numbers  of  cognitive  steps  necessary  to 
solve  an  item  as  well  as  different  types  of  problem  representations 
(Embretson  &  Daniel,  2008).  The  two  frameworks,  the  alignment 
of  frameworks  and  measures,  as  well  as  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  these  measures,  have  been  validated  in  a  range  of  studies 
(Blomeke  et  al.,  2015;  Dunekacke  et  al.,  2015a,  2015b;  JenBen, 
Dunekacke,  Eid,  &  Blomeke,  2015). 

OTL  Provided  During  Preschool  Teacher  Education 

Characteristics  of  preschool  teacher  education  that  potentially 
have  an  effect  on  prospective  preschool  teachers’  GPK,  MPCK, 
and  MCK  because  of  the  differences  in  OTL  provided,  are  the  type 
of  institution  where  a  program  takes  place  (in  the  present  study: 
pedagogical  college  vs.  vocational  school)  and  the  program  stage 
(the  beginning  vs.  end  of  a  program).  In  samples  of  prospective 
primary  and  secondary  teachers,  there  is  evidence  that  these  as¬ 
pects  of  German  teacher  education  matter  in  favor  of  longer 
programs— typically  also  requiring  stronger  entrance  characteris¬ 
tics— on  the  one  hand,  and  in  favor  of  students  at  the  end  com¬ 
pared  with  students  at  the  beginning  of  teacher  education 


(Blomeke,  Kaiser,  &  Lehmann,  2008;  Kleickmann  et  al,  2013). 
The  sample  of  the  present  study  will  therefore  be  drawn  according 
to  these  structural  characteristics  of  preschool  teacher  education, 
and  we  will  test  corresponding  hypotheses  (see  below  H2a,  b). 

However,  such  structural  characteristics  of  institutions  are  prox¬ 
ies  rather  than  direct  measures  of  the  teaching  and  learning  pro¬ 
cesses  going  on.  According  to  educational  effectiveness  research, 
OTL  in  terms  of  the  content  that  was  covered  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  (Berliner,  1985;  Carroll,  1963).  OTL  reflect  preschool 
teachers’  chances  to  acquire  GPK,  MPCK,  and  MCK.  OTL  item 
development  followed  the  same  conceptual  framework  as  applied 
for  the  three  knowledge  tests  (see  Appendix). 

With  respect  to  primary  and  secondary  teacher  education,  evi¬ 
dence  exists  that  such  domain-specific  proximal  measures  of 
teaching  and  learning  processes  are  significantly  related  to  out¬ 
comes  (Blomeke,  Suhl,  &  Kaiser,  2011;  Blomeke  et  al.,  2012; 
Konig,  Blomeke,  Paine,  Schmidt,  &  Hsieh,  2011).  GPK  was 
significantly  related  to  OTL  in  general  pedagogy,  whereas  OTL  in 
mathematics  were  significantly  related  to  MCK  and  MPCK.  OTL 
in  mathematics  pedagogy  were  significantly  related  to  MPCK  only 
when  MCK  was  not  included.  These  results  applied  both  to  pri¬ 
mary  and  to  secondary  teachers.  The  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to 
expand  this  state  of  research  to  prospective  preschool  teachers  by 
testing  corresponding  hypotheses  (see  below  HI  a,  b,  c,  d). 

Results  from  educational  effectiveness  research  also  revealed 
that  in  addition  to  examining  such  direct  OTL  effects  on  outcomes, 
indirect  effects  also  need  to  be  examined — for  example,  whether 
distal  predictors  such  as  structural  characteristics  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  are  mediated  by  proximal  process  indicators  (see  with 
respect  to  primary  teachers  Scheerens  &  Blomeke,  2016).  Such  a 
hypothesis  is  applied  to  preschool  teacher  education  in  this  study 
as  well  (see  below  H3). 

Hypotheses 

HI:  We  hypothesized  significant  positive  relations  between 
different  domain-specific  process  indicators  of  teaching  and 
learning  during  preschool  teacher  education  and  correspond¬ 
ing  teacher  education  outcomes.  More  specifically,  we  hy¬ 
pothesized  that  OTL  in  general  pedagogy  would  have  a  stron¬ 
ger  positive  relation  to  GPK  than  OTL  in  mathematics 
pedagogy  or  in  mathematics  would  (HI a).  At  the  same  time, 
we  hypothesized  that  OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  would 
have  a  stronger  positive  relation  to  MPCK  than  OTL  in 
general  pedagogy  or  in  mathematics  would  (Hlb).  Finally,  we 
hypothesized  that  OTL  in  mathematics  would  have  a  stronger 
positive  relation  to  MCK  than  OTL  in  general  pedagogy  or  in 
mathematics  pedagogy  would  (Hlc). 

Furthermore,  we  hypothesized  that  OTL  would  predict  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  similar  way  in  all  subpopulations,  which  means  techni¬ 
cally  that  the  relations  would  be  invariant  across  prospective 
preschool  teachers  at  pedagogical  colleges  and  vocational  school 
as  well  as  across  students  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  teacher 
education  (Hid). 

H2:  We  hypothesized  that  structural  characteristics  of  preschool 
teacher  education  would  significantly  positively  predict  prospec¬ 
tive  preschool  teachers’  knowledge.  More  precisely,  prospective 
preschool  teachers  from  pedagogical  colleges  were  hypothesized 
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Figure  1.  Hypothesized  research  model  (OTL  =  opportunities  to  learn; 
MCK  =  mathematics  content  knowledge;  MPCK  =  mathematics  peda¬ 
gogical  content  knowledge;  GPK  =  general  pedagogical  knowledge;  dot¬ 
ted  lines  were  hypothesized  to  be  weaker  than  solid  lines). 


to  have  significantly  higher  MCK,  MPCK,  and  GPK  compared 
with  students  from  vocational  schools  (H2a).  In  addition,  we 
hypothesized  that  MCK,  MPCK,  and  GPK  would  be  higher  at 
the  end  compared  with  the  beginning  of  preschool  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  in  both  institutions,  indicating  progress  during  a  program 
(H2b). 

H3:  Finally,  we  tested  a  mediation  model  (see  Figure  1).  We 
hypothesized  that  the  relations  of  structural  teacher  education 
characteristics — type  of  institution  and  program  stage — to 
MCK,  MPCK,  and  GPK  would  be  at  least  partly  if  not  fully 
mediated  through  process  characteristics  in  terms  of  the  re¬ 
spective  domain-specific  OTL. 

Method 

Participants 

The  sample  included  1,851  prospective  preschool  teachers  from 
86  classes  in  44  teacher  education  institutions.  Each  class  had 
between  6  and  82  students  (Af  =  21).  The  44  institutions  included 
31  of  516  vocational  schools  in  Germany  with  a  total  of  67  classes 
(Af Stud/Class  =  20,  SD  =  7.9,  Range  =  6  to  46)  and  13  of  56 
German  pedagogical  colleges  with  a  total  of  19  classes  ( MStud/ 
class  =  25,  SD  =  18.8,  Range  =  6  to  82).  From  most  institutions 
one  class  participated  in  the  study  but  from  a  few  vocational 
schools  up  to  four  classes  participated. 

The  sample  was  drawn  via  personal  contacts  as  a  first  step  and 
by  randomly  contacting  vocational  schools  and  pedagogical  col¬ 
leges  as  a  second  step.  Because  preschool  teacher  education  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  states  in  Germany,  in  this  second  step,  care 
was  taken  to  include  all  16  states  and  to  represent  the  larger  states 
by  including  a  larger  number  of  schools  from  them  than  from  the 
smaller  states.  Only  a  few  institutions  that  we  contacted  were  not 
willing  to  participate.  Any  institution  that  declined  was  replaced  by 
another  randomly  drawn  institution  from  the  same  state. 

Because  the  relations  of  OTL  to  outcomes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  differences  between  preschool  teacher  education  at  the  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  levels  on  the  other  hand  were  important 


research  foci,  we  included  four  groups  that  were  tested  at  the  same 
time  (see  Table  1):  prospective  preschool  teachers  at  the  end  and 
at  the  beginning  of  teacher  education  at  institutions  offering  sec¬ 
ondary  education  (vocational  schools)  and  higher  education  (ped¬ 
agogical  colleges).  Prospective  preschool  teachers  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  were  purposefully  oversampled  because  otherwise  the 
group  would  have  been  too  small  for  scaling  purposes  given  that  it 
is  a  small  minority  of  all  prospective  preschool  teachers  (about  5% 
only;  Statistisches  Bundesamt,  2014). 

The  consent  of  test  takers  was  obtained  by  pointing  out  before 
the  assessment  started  that  participation  in  the  study  was  voluntary 
and  that  beginning  to  fill  out  the  forms  was  taken  as  consent.  Those 
who  did  not  want  to  participate  were  given  the  opportunity  to  leave 
the  room  at  that  moment.  The  instructions  included  the  additional 
information  that  every  participant  could  leave  the  room  at  any  time 
and  that  consent  could  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  until  the  tests 
were  collected.  None  of  the  participants  used  this  option,  but  it  is 
possible  that  a  small  number  of  students  did  not  come  to  school  on 
the  day  of  testing  because  they  may  have  heard  about  it  before¬ 
hand.  Table  2  provides  an  overview  of  the  sample’s  major  char¬ 
acteristics. 

The  descriptive  statistics  were  in  line  with  our  expectations  and 
the  demographics  of  the  target  population.  The  teachers  in  our 
sample  who  were  at  the  end  of  preschool  teacher  education  were  2 
(vocational  schools)  or  4  (pedagogical  colleges)  years  older  than 
those  who  were  at  the  beginning.  Female  teachers  represented  the 
majority  in  all  four  subgroups,  and  teachers’  language  background 
was  almost  always  German.  The  biggest  differences  between  the 
subsamples  existed  with  respect  to  the  two  indicators  of  prior 
knowledge  (school  degree  and  number  of  years  of  mathematics  in 
school)  and  the  two  indicators  of  socioeconomic  background 
(mother’s  education  and  number  of  books  at  home).  On  each  of  the 
four  indicators,  the  participants  from  vocational  schools  were  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  higher  education  students.  The 
latter  group  reflects  the  average  of  the  corresponding  age  group  in 
the  German  population  overall  with  respect  to  mother’ s  education 
(Statistisches  Bundesamt,  2010,  p.  26). 

Measures 

Preschool  teacher  education  outcomes:  GPK,  MPCK,  and 
MCK.  Test  development  was  applied  according  to  the  concep¬ 
tual  framework  described  (for  details,  see  the  Appendix).  A  large 
item  pool  (n  =  117)  was  developed  in  a  joint  effort  between 
academic  and  practical  experts  from  preschool  mathematics,  math¬ 
ematics  pedagogy,  and  general  pedagogy.  Item  selection  was  ap- 

Table  1 


Sample  Size 


Type  of 
institution 

Vocational  school 
(secondary  education) 

Pedagogical  college 
(higher  education) 

Overall 

Program 

stage 

First 

year 

Last 

594  (32%) 

287  (15%) 

881  (47%) 

year 

Overall 

774  (42%) 

1,368  (74%) 

196(11%) 

483  (26%) 

970  (53%) 
1,851  (100%) 
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Table  2 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  the  Sample  by  Subgroup 


Variable 

First  year 
vocational  school 

Last  year 
vocational  school 

First  year 

pedagogical  college 

Last  year 

pedagogical  college 

Mean  age  in  years  (range) 

22(17-53) 

24(18-54) 

22(18-47) 

26(19-53) 

Gender  (female) 

85% 

83% 

90% 

90% 

German  language  background  (always  spoken  at  home) 

88% 

89% 

83% 

86% 

No.  of  books  at  home  (>200) 

23% 

24% 

41% 

44% 

Mother’s  education  (at  least  a  high-school  degree) 

17% 

16% 

32% 

27% 

Participant’s  own  education  (at  least  a  high-school  degree) 

36% 

44% 

99% 

99% 

No.  of  years  of  mathematics  in  school  (<  10) 

47% 

48% 

2% 

5% 

plied  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  cognitive  labs  and  unstandardized 
prepilot  studies  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  standardized  pilot  ( n  = 
454  prospective  preschool  teachers)  and  validation  studies  (n  = 
354  prospective  preschool  teachers;  for  results,  see  Dunekacke  et 
ah,  2015a,  2015b;  JenBen,  Dunekacke,  Eid,  et  ah,  2015)  as  well  as 
on  the  basis  of  conceptual  considerations  (American  Educational 
Research  Association,  American  Psychological  Association,  & 
National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Education,  2014).  The  three 
resulting  knowledge  tests  consisted  of  multiple-choice,  bundled, 
and  open-response  items.  In  all  cases,  gender-neutral  language  was 
used  to  reduce  the  risk  of  stereotype  threats  (Cadinu,  Maass, 
Rosabianca,  &  Kiesner,  2005)  and  the  language  level  was  kept 
relatively  simple  to  reduce  bias  that  would  favor  students  at 
pedagogical  colleges. 

The  assessment  of  prospective  preschool  teachers’  MCK  con¬ 
sisted  of  24  items  that  covered  the  four  subdimensions  numbers, 
sets,  and  operations;  shape,  space,  and  change;  quantity,  measure¬ 
ment,  and  relations;  data,  combinatorics,  and  chance  as  confirmed 
by  expert  validation  (Dunekacke  et  ah,  2015a).  Open  responses 
(including  drawing  figures  and  finishing  tables  or  formulas)  were 
required  for  14  items,  whereas  10  were  multiple-choice  items. 
These  data  resulted  in  24  dichotomous  items  that  were  used  to 
create  the  MCK  score.1  Score  reliability  was  estimated  according 
to  Raykov,  Dimitrov,  and  Asparouhov  (2010)  and  was  good  (Py  = 
.88).  Figure  2  presents  an  example  item  (for  scientific  purposes, 
access  to  the  full  instrument  can  be  granted  by  the  first  author  of 


Chris  has  a  blue,  a  green,  a  red  and  a  yellow  cube. 
Chris  wants  to  pile  up  a  tower  with  the  four  cubes 


Which  arithmetic  expression  provides  the  number  of  possibilities 
of  the  different  towers? 


Please  indicate  your  answer  with  a  cross 
o  4  +  4  +  4  +  4 
o  4  ■  4  •  4  •  4 
o  4-3-2 
4  +  3  +  2 


Figure  2.  Example  item  from  the  MCK  test  (translated). 


this  paper;  all  items  were  administered  in  German,  those  displayed 
in  the  following  were  translated  into  English  for  the  purposes  of 
this  publication). 

The  MPCK  assessment  consisted  of  28  items  that  covered 
diagnosing  children’s  developmental  state  in  mathematics  and 
designing  an  informal  learning  environment  that  fosters  the  math¬ 
ematical  learning  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6 
(Dunekacke  et  al.,  2015b).  Open  responses  were  required  by  five 
items,  whereas  23  were  multiple-choice  or  bundled  items.  All 
items  were  scored  dichotomously  right  or  wrong  so  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  MPCK  score  consisted  of  28  items.  Score  reliability  was 
good  (Py  =  .87).  Figure  3  presents  an  example  item. 

The  assessment  of  GPK  consisted  of  18  items  that  covered 
general  foundations  from  educational  theory,  psychology,  and 
instructional  research  (Blomeke  et  al.,  2015).  Open  responses  were 
required  by  three  items,  whereas  15  were  multiple-choice  or  bun¬ 
dled  items.  The  information  from  these  items  was  used  to  create  18 
dichotomous  items.  Score  reliability  was  lower  than  for  the  other 
two  knowledge  constructs  but  still  sufficient  (Py  =  .68).  An 
example  item  is  displayed  in  Figure  4. 

Psychometric  properties  of  the  knowledge  tests.  To  ensure 
sufficient  objectivity  in  the  implementation  of  the  assessments,  all 
procedures  such  as  the  timing  or  use  of  materials  were  prescribed 
in  a  manual,  and  administrators  of  the  assessments  were  trained  in 
a  standardized  way  according  to  it.  Evaluation  objectivity  was 
ensured  by  developing  a  codebook  that  described  precisely  how  to 
code  open-ended  answers  according  to  their  content  and  which 
codes  to  evaluate  as  correct  (1)  or  incorrect  (0).  Interrater  reliabil¬ 
ity  was  ensured  by  coding  20%  of  the  open-response  items  twice, 
resulting  in  a  good  interrater  reliability  for  GPK  ( MdKappa  =  .76, 
Range  =  .64  to  .88;  MdYules  =  .98,  Range  =  .95  to  1.00),  MPCK 
(MdKappa  =  .73,  Range  =  .64  to  .92;  MdYules  =  .97,  Range  =  .92 
to  1.00),  and  MCK  ( MdKappa  =  .78,  Range  =  .69  to  .86;  MdYules  = 
.99,  Range  =  .95  to  1.00;  Cohen,  1960;  Yule,  1912). 

The  content  validity  of  the  three  knowledge  tests  was  confirmed 
in  a  standardized  procedure  by  an  expert  panel.  The  experts  eval¬ 
uated  each  single  item  as  well  as  the  entire  tests  on  their  repre¬ 
sentativeness  of  the  respective  constructs  and  their  power  to  pre¬ 
dict  and  explain  differences  in  response  behavior  of  prospective 
preschool  teachers  (JenBen,  Dunekacke,  &  Blomeke,  2015). 


1  Separate  subscores  for  each  subdimension  were  not  estimated  because 
the  distinction  between  these  served  merely  conceptual  purposes  in  the 
context  of  test  development. 
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You  are  playing  a  dice  game  with  three  children.  Please  explain,  in 
short,  why  their  mathematical  learning  in  the  foilowing  field  is  fostered: 

Numbers  and  operations  (e.g.,  calculating): 


Figure  3.  Example  item  from  the  MPCK  test  (subdomains  data  and  modeling;  translated). 


Factorial  validity  of  inferences  drawn  from  the  knowledge  test 
results  was  confirmed  with  different  samples  from  the  pilot  and 
validation  studies  by  comparing  the  fit  of  a  three-  and  a  one¬ 
dimensional  model  to  the  data.  The  data  revealed  a  better  fit  of  the 
three-dimensional  model.  Although  all  three  knowledge  dimen¬ 
sions  were  significantly  positively  related  with  each  other  as 
hypothesized,  it  was  still  possible — again  as  hypothesized— to 
distinguish  them  empirically  (JenKen,  Dunekacke,  Baack,  et  al., 
2015). 

With  the  large  present  sample,  it  was  in  addition  possible  to 
carry  out  multiple-group  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (MG-CFA; 
Joreskog,  1971)  which  means  that  each  dimensional  model  was 
estimated  in  parallel  within  the  four  subsamples — prospective  pre¬ 
school  teachers  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  this  at  secondary  education  and  at  higher  education 
institutions  thus  also  accounting  for  the  oversampling  of  the  latter. 
Future  teachers  represented  the  first  level,  and  classes  represented 
the  second  level  in  these  models  (two-level  CFA  mixture  modeling 
using  the  known-class  and  cluster  options  implemented  in  MPlus 
7.3;  Muthen  &  Muthen,  2014). 

Results  supported  the  notion  of  preschool  teachers’  knowledge 
as  a  three-dimensional  construct  with  latent  correlations  varying 
from  .62  to  .92.  As  hypothesized,  the  relation  between  GPK  and 
MCK  was  the  lowest,  whereas  the  strongest  relation  existed  be¬ 
tween  GPK  and  MPCK.  However,  given  this  strong  relation  a 
more  parsimonious  solution  was  estimated  for  exploratory  reasons 
with  two  dimensions  that  unified  the  two  latter.  This  model  re¬ 
vealed  a  similarly  good  model  fit  as  the  three-dimensional  model, 
which  indicates  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  GPK  and 
MPCK  empirically  (see  Table  3;  Blomeke  et  al.,  2015).  Because 
such  a  two-dimensional  model  of  preschool  teacher  knowledge  has 


not  yet  been  replicated  with  an  independent  sample  and  because 
the  OTL  provided  during  teacher  education  revealed  a  clear-cut 
three-dimensional  structure  (see  below),  the  present  study  was 
carried  out  by  applying  such  three-dimensional  models. 

Convergent  and  discriminant  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  test  results  were  supported  in  relation  to 
school  marks  based  on  data  from  the  present  sample.  The  better  a 
prospective  preschool  teacher  was  in  mathematics  at  school,  the 
higher  the  teacher’s  MCK  and  MPCK  scores  were  ((3  =  .21  or  (3  = 
.11,  respectively).  By  contrast,  no  significant  relation  existed  be¬ 
tween  school  mathematics  and  GPK  (Blomeke  et  al.,  2015). 

Metric  measurement  invariance  of  the  three  knowledge  tests 
was  confirmed  across  the  four  different  subgroups  of  the  present 
sample  of  prospective  preschool  teacher  education  students  at  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  their  program  at  vocational  schools  or 
pedagogical  colleges  as  well  as  across  students  of  different  genders 
or  with  different  language  backgrounds  (see  Table  4;  Blomeke  et 
al.,  2015).  This  means  that  it  was  possible  to  compare  relations 
between  constructs  across  these  groups. 

The  criterion  validity  of  inferences  drawn  from  the  test  results  in 
terms  of  their  relation  to  performance  was  supported  by  data  from 
an  earlier  sample.  MCK  and  MPCK  were  direct  predictors  of 
prospective  preschool  teachers’  abilities  to  perceive  teacher- 
children  interactions  in  preschool  ((3direct  =  .45  or  (3direct  =  .60, 
respectively)  and  were  indirect  predictors,  mediated  through  per¬ 
ception  skills,  of  their  abilities  to  plan  actions  that  foster  children’s 
mathematical  development  ((3indirect  =  .43  or  (3indirect  =  .58,  re¬ 
spectively)  demonstrated  in  a  video-based  assessment  that  showed 
typical  preschool  situations  (Dunekacke  et  al.,  2015a,  2015b). 

As  hypothesized  on  the  basis  of  Ma  (1999),  an  application  of 
latent-state-trait  models  to  an  earlier  sample  revealed  that  the 


Some  children  in  your  group  are  playing  a  strategy  game.  When  they  are  done,  you  talk  to 
those  who  lost  and  you  inquire  about  their  reasoning  about  why  they  lost. 

Child  A:  “I  was  just  unlucky.” 

Child  B:  “I  was  not  that  interested  in  the  game.” 

Child  C;  “I  do  not  understand  this  type  of  game.” 


Which  child  provides  a  reason  that  is  particularly  unfavorable  from  a  motivational  point  of 
view?  Child _ 


Figure  4.  Example  item  from  the  GPK  assessment  (translated). 
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Table  3 


Fit  of  One-,  Two-,  and  Three-Dimensional  Models  of  Prospective  Teachers’  Knowledge 


Modell 

#  Par 

LL 

SCF 

AIC 

BICadj 

One-dimensional 

143 

-42  535.4 

1.92 

85  356.9 

85  692.4 

Three-dimensional 

146 

-42  398.1 

1.90 

85  088.3 

85  430.8 

Two-dimensional 

144 

-42  403.3 

1.90 

85  094.7 

85  432.6 

Note.  #  Par  =  No.  of  parameters;  LL  =  log  likelihood;  SCF  =  Scaling  Correction  Factor;  AIC  =  Akaike’s 
Information  Criterion;  BiCadj  =  adjusted  Bayesian  Information  Criterion. 


different  subdimensions  of  MCK  and  mathematics  anxiety  were 
negatively  related  (''P  =  —.24;  NP  =  —.38;  JenBen,  Dunekacke,  Eid 
et  al.,  2015).  Furthermore,  MCK  turned  out  to  be  stable  enough 
over  the  course  of  3  weeks  to  be  regarded  as  a  trait  rather  than  a 
state. 

Classroom-level  predictors.  OTL  are  modeled  on  the  class 
level  because  the  teacher  education  institutions  are  in  control  of  the 
content  and  materials  they  deliver  to  the  prospective  preschool 
teachers.  These  are  assigned  to  classes  that  take  largely  the  same 
OTL.  Neither  vocational  schools  nor  pedagogical  colleges  offer 
substantial  possibilities  to  choose  between  content  topics. 

The  prospective  preschool  teachers  reported  their  OTL  in  math¬ 
ematics,  mathematics  pedagogy,  and  general  pedagogy  by  rating 
the  coverage  of  certain  topics  in  each  field  on  4-point  Likert  scales 
(1  =  not  at  all,  4  =  intensely).  The  topics  were  derived  from  the 
conceptual  framework  described  in  detail  in  the  Appendix.  OTL 
scores  represent  average  item  scores  so  that  1.0  represents  the 
lowest  score  possible,  4.0  the  highest  score,  and  2.5  the  neutral 
point.  Scale  reliability  for  the  present  sample  was  evaluated  with 
Cronbach’s  alpha,  and  model  fit  was  evaluated  with  absolute  and 
relative  goodness-of-fit  statistics  derived  from  a  CFA  of  the  three 
constructs:  OTL  in  mathematics,  mathematics  pedagogy,  and  gen¬ 
eral  pedagogy  (Hu  &  Bender,  1999).  Comparative  Fit  Index  (CFI) 
estimates  >  .95  indicate  a  very  good  fit,  and  estimates  >  .90  a 
good  model  fit.  Root  Mean  Square  Error  of  Approximation  (RM- 
SEA)  and  Standardized  Root  Mean  Square  Residual  (SRMR) 
estimates  <  .05  indicate  a  very  good  fit,  and  estimates  <  .08  a 
good  model  fit. 

OTL  in  mathematics  were  assessed  with  four  items  that  covered 
numbers,  sets,  and  operations;  shape,  space,  and  change;  quantity, 
measurement,  and  relations;  as  well  as  data,  combinatorics,  and 
chance.  The  scale  score’s  reliability  and  its  model  fit  were  good, 
a  =  .83;  X2(2)  =  2.85,  p  =  .24;  CFI  =  1.00;  RMSEA  =  .02,  90% 


Cl  [.00,  .05],  p  =  .94;  SRMR  =  .01.  OTL  in  mathematics  peda¬ 
gogy  were  surveyed  with  seven  items  that  covered  the  extent  to 
which  the  prospective  preschool  teachers  had  learned  to  diagnose 
the  mathematical  development  of  children  such  as  their  under¬ 
standing  of  numbers,  shapes,  or  measurement  and  to  design  infor¬ 
mal  learning  environments  that  foster  children’s  mathematical 
development  in  everyday  situations  or  play.  The  reliability  was 
very  good  and  the  model  fit  was  satisfactory,  a  =  .92;  X2(19)  = 
151.00,  p  <  .001;  CFI  =  1.00;  RMSEA  =  .06,  90%  Cl  [.05,  .07], 
p  =  .02;  SRMR  =  .04.  Finally,  the  prospective  preschool  teachers 
reported  their  OTL  in  general  pedagogy  with  four  items  that 
covered  foundational  topics  such  as  basic  terms  of  education  and 
care,  teaching  methods,  or  dealing  with  heterogeneity.  The  reli¬ 
ability  was  just  satisfactory  (a  =  .75),  but  the  model  fit  was  very 
good,  X2(5)  =  12.79,  p  =  .03;  CFI  =  1.00;  RMSEA  =  .03,  90% 
Cl  [.01,  .05],  p  =  .96;  SRMR  =  .05. 

On  the  basis  of  an  MG-CFA  (see  Table  5),  factorial  validity 
with  respect  to  the  hypothesized  multidimensional  structure  of 
OTL  was  supported  by  the  data.  As  indicated  by  the  chi-square 
difference  test  and  the  difference  in  the  information  criteria 
reported,  the  three-dimensional  model  fit  the  data  significantly 
better  than  the  one-  and  the  two-dimensional  ones.  In  addition, 
the  factor  loadings  of  all  but  one  item  were  above  the  critical 
threshold  of  .50  suggested  in  the  literature  (Dawis,  2000;  Whea¬ 
ton  et  al.,  1977),  whereas  this  applied  to  only  half  of  the  items 
in  the  one-dimensional  and  to  11  of  the  items  in  the  two- 
dimensional  models.  Finally,  the  underlying  factor  significantly 
explained  variance  in  the  preschool  teachers’  response  behavior 
of  all  items  in  the  two-  and  the  three-dimensional  models, 
whereas  this  did  not  apply  to  four  items  in  the  one-dimensional 
model. 

Control  variables.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  controlling 
for  the  individual  (level  1)  background  characteristics  of  prospec- 


Table  4 

Testing  of  Measurement  Invariance  of  the  Three  Knowledge  Tests  Across  Different  Subgroups 


Model 

No.  parameters 

Log  likelihood 

Model  comparison 

p  value 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

x2 

2 

3 

1 

df 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Configural 

575 

287 

287 

-41  894.0 

-40  485.8 

-40  528.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Metric 

374 

220 

220 

-41  999.2 

-40  514.9 

-40  567.8 

200.7 

50.5 

48.2 

201 

67 

67 

ns 

ns 

ns 

Scalar 

173 

153 

153 

-42  216.5 

-40  584.4 

-40  617.1 

381.2 

138.1 

97.9 

201 

67 

67 

<.05 

<.05 

<.05 

Note,  df  =  degrees  of  freedom;  ns  =  non  significant.  Subgroups:  Model  1  =  4  groups  (beginning  or  end  of  teacher  education  at  vocational  schools  or 
colleges  of  education),  Model  2  =  2  groups  (male,  female  teachers),  Model  3  =  two  groups  (language  always  German,  not  always  German);  model 
comparisons:  metric  vs.  configural,  scalar  vs.  metric  based  on  the  Satorra-Bentler  scaled  chi-square  difference  test  TRd  implemented  in  Mplus  using  the 
MLR  chi-square  and  the  scaling  correction  factor  (Bryant  &  Satorra,  2012). 
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Table  5 


Multiple-Group  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis 

OTL  model 

Log 

likelihood 

No.  of 
parameters 

AIC 

BIC 

BICadj 

#  items  a) 

#  items  b) 

One-dimensional 

-33,595.5 

66 

67,322.9 

67,687.1 

67,477.4 

7 

4 

Two-dimensional 

-32,471.6 

71 

65,085.3 

65,477.1 

65,251.5 

11 

0 

Three-dimensional 

-31,854.7 

78 

63,865.5 

64,295.9 

64,048.1 

14 

0 

Note.  OTL  =  opportunities  to  learn;  AIC  =  Akaike  information  criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information  criterion;  BICadj  =  sample-size  adjusted  Bayesian 
information  criterion;  #  items  a)  =  #  of  items  with  standardized  factor  loadings  S  .50;  #  items  b)  =  #  of  items  where  the  variance  was  not  significantly 
explained  by  the  underlying  latent  variable.  Chi-square  difference  test:  x2(5)i_2  =  1,123.9,  p  <  .001;  x2(7)2_3  =  616.9,  p  <  .001;  x  (12)i_3  -  1,740.8, 

p  <  .001. 


tive  preschool  teachers  typically  found  to  be  predictive  of  educa¬ 
tional  outcomes  such  as  gender,  family  background,  and  prior 
knowledge  (Blomeke  et  al.,  2012;  Klusmann,  Kunter,  Voss,  & 
Baumert,  2012;  Rowan,  Correnti,  &  Miller,  2002;  Teddlie  & 
Reynolds,  2000).  Gender  was  coded  dichotomously  (0  =  female, 
1  =  male).  The  language  spoken  at  home  as  a  first  indicator  of 
family  background  was  assessed  by  using  a  4-point  Likert  scale 
ranging  from  never  speaking  German  at  home  through  always.  We 
dichotomized  this  scale  for  further  analyses  into  always  (1)  versus 
the  other  categories  (0)  to  make  up  for  the  skewed  distribution  (see 
Table  2).  Mother’s  education  as  a  second  indicator  of  family 
background  was  measured  on  a  scale  that  represented  eight  edu¬ 
cational  levels  ( below  lower  secondary  through  PhD).  Because  of 
the  skewed  distribution,  it  was  also  dichotomized  into  a  category 
that  included  at  least  a  high-school  degree  (1)  versus  the  lower 
categories  (0).  Prior  knowledge  was  assessed  with  self-reports  of 
participants’  most  recent  marks  (class  grades  based  on  exams)  in 
school  mathematics  and  German  as  indicators,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  valid  indicators  of  prior  knowledge  in  earlier  studies 
(Blomeke  et  al.,  2012).  All  background  characteristics  were  intro¬ 
duced  simultaneously  on  level  1  into  the  models. 

Study  Design  and  Scaling 

Participants  had  90  min  to  work  on  the  instruments  during  the 
teacher  education  class  they  were  enrolled  in  at  the  time  the  study 
was  carried  out.  The  instruments  were  presented  in  a  paper-and- 
pencil  format.  We  used  six  test  booklets  that  were  randomly 
distributed  in  each  classroom.  Each  booklet  started  with  back¬ 
ground  and  OTL  variables  before  the  knowledge  items  followed  in 
a  multimatrix  design.  The  items  from  each  knowledge  dimension 
(i.e.,  MCK,  MPCK,  and  GPK)  were  distributed  across  five  blocks 
(Al,  A2,  B,  C,  D)  in  such  a  way  that  each  dimension  was 
represented  in  each  block,  and  the  item  difficulty  of  each  block 
was  the  same  on  average  according  to  the  item  difficulty  estimates 
from  the  pilot  studies.  The  blocks  were  distributed  across  the  six 
test  booklets  so  that  Al  and  A2  were  represented  in  each  booklet, 
whereas  B,  C,  and  D  were  randomly  assigned.  The  blocks  were 
then  rotated  in  such  a  way  that  their  sequence  varied  systemati¬ 
cally. 

To  scale  the  knowledge  test  data,  we  applied  the  so-called 
Bimbaum  model,  a  2-parameter  logistic  item  response  theory 
(IRT)  model  that  estimates  not  only  item  difficulties  but  also  item 
discrimination  parameters  (Andrich,  2004). 2  The  common  items 
from  Blocks  Al  and  A2  served  as  anchor  items.  The  four  sub¬ 
groups  from  our  sample  were  defined  to  have  equal  weights  in  the 


scaling  process  so  that  the  characteristics  of  one  group  could  not 
dominate  the  results.  Missing  values  attributable  to  the  booklet 
design  of  the  tests  could  be  regarded  as  missing  completely  at 
random  and  therefore  did  not  introduce  bias  (Rubin,  1976).  Miss¬ 
ing  values  on  items  that  were  skipped  or  not  reached  were  coded 
as  missing  at  random  (Pohl,  Grafe,  &  Rose,  2014).  The  proportion 
of  the  two  latter  types  of  missing  values  was  low  on  all  measures 
with  a  range  of  less  than  1%  to  slightly  above  4%.  These  missing 
values  were  included  in  the  model  estimation  in  a  model-based 
iterative  process  by  applying  the  full-information-maximum- 
likelihood  (FIML)  method,  which  uses  all  information  available 
and  is  least  prone  to  bias  (Liidtke,  Robitzsch,  Trautwein,  &  Roller, 
2007).  The  resulting  person  estimates  were  transformed  into  a 
mean  of  50  and  a  standard  deviation  of  10  to  facilitate  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  were  gathered  in  a  multilevel  structure  with  prospec¬ 
tive  preschool  teachers  (individual  level,  Level  1)  nested  in  teacher 
education  classes  (classroom  level,  Level  2).  Therefore,  two-level 
structural  equation  modeling  (SEM)  was  applied  to  test  all  hypoth¬ 
eses  except  Hid  which  was  tested  in  a  two-level  confirmatory 
factor  analysis  (CFA)  where  the  fit  of  models  with  fixed  versus 
freely  estimated  covariances  between  OTL  and  knowledge  in  the 
four  subgroups  was  compared.  The  intraclass  correlations  of  .18 
(GPK),  .19  (MPCK),  and  .15  (MCK)  indicated  larger  homogeneity 
within  classrooms  than  if  the  prospective  preschool  teachers  had 
been  drawn  randomly,  thus  justifying  the  multilevel  approach. 
Explicitly  modeling  the  cluster  structure  offers  several  advantages. 
First,  statistically  efficient  estimates  of  regression  coefficients  and 
correct  standard  errors  are  obtained  (Hox,  2002).  Second,  and  this 
was  important  in  the  context  of  this  paper,  covariates  at  any  level 
of  the  hierarchy  can  be  used,  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  examine 
the  extent  to  which  differences  in  achievement  could  be  predicted 
by  OTL  or  structural  characteristics  of  preschool  teacher  education 
as  class-level  variables  while  controlling  for  individual  preschool 
teachers  background.  The  individual-level  variables  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  grand-mean  centering  (Snijders  &  Bosker,  2012). 

In  a  few  teacher  education  institutions  up  to  four  classes  took 
part  in  the  study  which  means  that  there  may  be  some  shared 
variance  at  the  third  (school)  level.  However,  sample  size  was  not 


2  We  refrained  from  applying  a  3-parameter  model  that  would  also  have 
included  a  guessing  parameter  because  sample  size  was  not  sufficient  to  do 
so  and  would  have  resulted  in  the  risk  of  unstable  model  estimation. 
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sufficient  to  take  this  third  level  into  account  because  variance  on 
the  second  level  would  not  have  been  sufficient  with  most  insti¬ 
tutions  participating  with  only  one  class. 

Because  the  relations  between  predictors  and  outcomes  might 
vary  across  subpopulations,  a  multiple-group  structure  was  added 
to  the  two-level  models,  which  means  that  all  path  coefficients 
were  allowed  to  vary  across  all  groups  when  testing  the  hypothe¬ 
ses.  Within  each  subpopulation,  it  could  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  the  relations  played  out  in  the  same  way,  which  means  that 
slopes  were  fixed  across  classrooms.  We  applied  a  robust 
maximum-likelihood  estimator  that  could  take  into  account  the 
nonindependence  of  observations  due  to  cluster  sampling  and 
would  result  in  the  estimation  of  robust  standard  errors  (Muthen  & 
Muthen,  2014).  In  all  multilevel  models,  the  EAP  estimates  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  2PL  IRT  scaling  of  MCK,  MPCK,  and  GPK  were 
used  as  manifest  indicators  to  make  these  models  less  complex  and 
identifiable. 

In  light  of  the  sample  size  and  the  moderate  complexity  of  most 
models,  the  1%  level  of  significance  was  used  (with  the  exception 
of  the  more  complex  mediation  model  that  tested  H3  for  which  the 
5%  level  was  used).  We  report  Cohen’s  d  (1988)  as  the  measure  of 
effect  sizes  with  respect  to  mean  differences  in  predictors  and 
outcomes  between  the  four  subgroups  examined  in  this  paper. 
Estimates  larger  than  d  =  0.2  can  be  regarded  as  small,  larger  than 
d  =  0.5  as  medium,  and  larger  than  d  =  0.8  as  large  effects. 
Differences  in  regression  coefficients  were  tested  for  statistical 
significance  based  on  Clogg,  Petkova,  and  Haritou  (1995). 

Results 

Descriptive  Statistics 

OTL  in  mathematics  and  mathematics  pedagogy  were  offered  to 
a  lower  degree  than  OTL  in  general  pedagogy,  and  these  findings 
held  at  both  institutions  and  at  the  beginning  as  well  at  the  end  of 
teacher  education  (see  Table  6).  The  differences  in  OTL  reported 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  teacher  education  had  very 
large  effect  sizes  as  indicated  by  Cohen’s  d,  and  this  held  in  all 
three  domains.  Prospective  preschool  teachers  at  vocational 
schools  reported  more  OTL  than  their  counterparts  at  pedagogical 
colleges  at  the  beginning  of  their  programs,  particularly  in  general 
pedagogy.  By  contrast,  prospective  preschool  teachers  from  ped¬ 
agogical  colleges  reported  an  advantage  in  OTL  in  mathematics 
pedagogy  at  the  end  of  their  programs  with  a  very  large  effect  size. 


GPK  and  MPCK  differed  significantly  between  vocational 
schools  and  pedagogical  colleges  in  favor  of  the  latter  (see  Table 
7),  and  this  finding  held  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  of 
teacher  education.  Effect  sizes  indicating  the  differences  were 
larger  at  the  end  (d  =  0.74  or  d  —  0.88,  respectively)  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  programs  (d  =  0.31,  d  =  0.50).  Both  groups  of 
students  had  significantly  more  GPK  and  MPCK  at  the  end  of  their 
teacher  education,  but  again,  these  differences  were  larger  at 
pedagogical  colleges  (around  d  —  0.62)  than  at  vocational  schools 
(d  =  0.21  or  d  -  0.32,  respectively).  MCK  also  differed  substan¬ 
tially  between  vocational  schools  and  pedagogical  colleges  in 
favor  of  the  latter  (around  d  =  0.73)  but  not  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  teacher  education. 

Relations  of  Process  Characteristics  to  Prospective 
Preschool  Teachers’  Knowledge  (HI) 

As  hypothesized,  OTL  in  general  pedagogy  had  a  significant 
relation  to  GPK  (HI a).  If  prospective  preschool  teachers  reported 
more  OTL  in  general  pedagogy,  they  scored  higher  on  the  GPK 
assessment,  and  this  occurred  at  a  rate  of  4.8  test  points  for  each 
1 -point  increase  on  the  OTL  scale  (see  Table  8).  This  corresponds 
to  about  half  of  a  standard  deviation,  which  is  a  medium  effect 
size.  As  hypothesized,  the  relation  between  OTL  in  general  ped¬ 
agogy  and  GPK  was  also  significantly  stronger  than  the  nonsig¬ 
nificant  relation  between  OTL  in  mathematics  and  GPK.  However, 
in  contrast  to  our  hypothesis  the  significant  relation  between  OTL 
in  mathematics  pedagogy  and  GPK  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  effect  of  OTL  in  general  pedagogy.  OTL  in  general 
pedagogy  were  not  significantly  related  to  MPCK  or  MCK. 

As  hypothesized,  OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  were  strongly 
related  to  MPCK  (Hlb).  The  difference  of  5.7  test  points  for  a 
1 -point  increase  on  the  OTL  scale  represented  about  half  a  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  and,  thus,  a  medium  effect  size.  As  hypothesized, 
the  relation  was  significantly  stronger  than  the  nonsignificant 
relation  between  OTL  in  mathematics  and  MPCK  whereas  it  did 
not  differ  significantly  from  the  relation  between  OTL  in  general 
pedagogy  and  MPCK.  OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  were  also 
significantly  related  to  MCK  and  GPK,  each  time  with  small  effect 
sizes  of  about  4  more  test  points  for  a  1  -point  increase  on  the  OTL 
scale. 

In  contrast  to  Hlc,  OTL  in  mathematics  did  not  have  a  signif¬ 
icant  relation  to  MCK.  Only  OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  were 
significantly  related  to  this  knowledge  dimension. 


Table  6 

OTL  In  General  Pedagogy  (1),  Mathematics  Pedagogy  (2),  and  Mathematics  (3)  Provided  During  Preschool  Teacher  Education 


Variable 

Vocational  school 

Pedagogical  college 

t  test  for  diff.  between 
types  of  institutions 

Cohen’s  d 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2  3 

1 

2 

3 

First  year,  M  (SD) 

2.91  (.34) 

1.86  (.27) 

1.81  (.40) 

2.67  (.41) 

1.79  (.68) 

1.66  (.61) 

-9.0* 

— 2.0ns  -4.5* 

.64 

.14 

.30 

Last  year,  M  (SD) 

3.27  (.18) 

2.30  (.42) 

2.29  (.42) 

3.22  (.20) 

2.76  (.40) 

2.27  (.32) 

-3.3* 

13.8*  — .82ns 

.25 

1.12 

.08 

t  test  for  diff.  between 

program  stages 

25.4* 

22.3* 

21.5* 

17.2* 

17.9* 

12.8* 

Cohen’s  d 

1.33 

1.28 

1.17 

1.80 

1.80 

1.31 

Note.  OTL  =  opportunities  to  learn;  M  =  mean;  SD  =  standard  deviation.  Estimates  were  based  on  t  tests  of  mean  differences  for  independent  samples. 

*p  <  .01. 
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Table  7 

Prospective  Preschool  Teachers’  GPK  (1),  MPCK  (2),  and  MCK  (3)  Scores 


Variable 

Vocational  school 

Pedagogical  college 

t  test  for  diff.  between 
types  of  institutions 

Cohen ‘s  d 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1  2  3 

First  year,  M  ( SD ) 

48  (9.8) 

47  (9.9) 

48  (9.5) 

51  (9.9) 

52(10.0) 

55  (9.3) 

4.6* 

6.8* 

10.4* 

.31  .50  .74 

Last  year,  M  (SD) 

50  (9.5) 

50  (9.2) 

48  (9.6) 

57  (9.2) 

58  (8.7) 

55  (9.5) 

9.7* 

11.1* 

8.8* 

.74  .88  .73 

Comparison 

t  test  for  diff.  between 

program  stages 

4.4* 

5.7* 

0.8ns 

7.2* 

6.9* 

0.2ns 

\ 

Cohen’s  d 

.21 

.32 

.00 

.62 

.63 

.00 

Note.  M  =  mean;  SO  —  standard  deviation  of  the  person  estimates  from  the  2PL  IRT  scaling.  Estimates  were  based  on  t  tests  of  mean  differences  for 


independent  samples. 

*  p  <  .01. 


The  relations  between  OTL  and  the  knowledge  indicators 
played  out  the  same  way  across  all  four  subgroups,  no  matter 
whether  the  prospective  preschool  teachers  were  trained  at  voca¬ 
tional  schools  or  in  higher  education  or  whether  students  were  at 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  their  teacher  education  (Hid;  see  Table 
9).  Technically  speaking,  this  means  that  freeing  up  the  covari¬ 
ances  between  OTL  and  knowledge  in  the  respective  subgroups 
did  not  significantly  improve  the  fit  of  the  multiple-group  model; 
Satorra-Bentler-scaled  chi-square  difference  test  (TRd):  y2(8)  = 
3.7,  9.0,  or  4.9,  respectively. 

Relations  of  Structural  Preschool  Teacher  Education 
Characteristics  and  Knowledge  Outcomes  (H2) 

The  hypothesis  that  the  structural  characteristics  of  preschool 
teacher  education  would  predict  prospective  preschool  teachers’ 
knowledge  was  supported  by  the  data  (H2).  The  effect  sizes  were 
up  to  two  thirds  of  a  standard  deviation  (see  Table  10).  This 
applied  to  differential  relations  of  types  of  institutions  (H2a). 
Prospective  preschool  teachers  from  pedagogical  colleges 
achieved  significantly  higher  test  scores  than  students  from  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  and  this  finding  held  with  respect  to  GPK  (+5.4), 
MPCK  (+6.6),  and  MCK  (+7.0). 

The  relations  of  the  program  stages  were  significant  for  GPK 
and  MPCK.  The  knowledge  in  these  two  dimensions  was  higher  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  preschool  teacher  education  (H2b). 
The  difference  of  about  3  test  points  corresponds  to  a  small  effect 

Table  8 


Two-Level  Models  of  Relations  of  OTL  Provided  During 
Preschool  Teacher  Education  to  Prospective  Preschool 
Teachers'  Knowledge  (In  Test  Points) 


Predictors 

GPK 

MPCK 

MCK 

OTL  in  general  pedagogy 

+4.8* 

+  1.8 

-2.5 

OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy 

+3.7* 

+5.7* 

+4.3* 

OTL  in  mathematics 

-2.5 

-1.8 

-1.3 

Note.  GPK  =  general  pedagogical  knowledge;  MPCK  =  mathematics 
pedagogical  content  knowledge;  MCK  =  mathematics  content  knowledge; 
OTL  =  opportunities  to  learn.  In  all  models,  preschool  teachers’  gender, 
school  marks  in  mathematics  and  German,  language  background,  and 
mother’s  education  were  controlled  for  on  the  individual  level. 

*p  <  .001. 


size.  However,  in  contrast  to  our  hypothesis,  MCK  was  not  higher 
at  the  end  of  preschool  teacher  education  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

Mediation  Models:  Relations  of  Structure  and  Process 
to  Knowledge  (H3) 

The  relations  of  the  structural  preschool  teacher  education  char¬ 
acteristics  “type  of  institution”  and  “program  stage”  to  GPK, 
MPCK,  and  MCK  were  hypothesized  to  be  at  least  partly  mediated 
through  the  respective  domain-specific  OTL  (H3).  The  data  sup¬ 
ported  this  hypothesis  with  respect  to  program  stage  and  all  knowl¬ 
edge  indicators  as  well  as  with  respect  to  type  of  institution  and 
MPCK.  In  contrast,  the  data  did  not  support  this  hypothesis  with 
respect  to  type  of  institution  and  GPK  or  MCK  (see  Figure  5). 
These  unexpected  findings  suggest  direct  paths  rather  than  indirect 
ones.  The  individual-level  variables  of  gender,  family  background, 
and  prior  knowledge  were  controlled  for  in  all  three  two-level 
models. 

With  respect  to  program  stage,  no  significant  direct  relations  to 
GPK,  MPCK,  or  MCK  existed  any  longer  once  the  respective 
domain-specific  OTL  were  included.  The  three  knowledge  indica¬ 
tors  significantly  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  OTL  were 
provided  in  general  pedagogy,  mathematics  pedagogy,  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  in  turn  significantly  depended  on  whether  the  pro¬ 
spective  preschool  teachers  were  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
their  training  (in  favor  of  the  latter).  The  additional  indirect  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  mediation  of  structure  through  process  was  significant 
for  GPK  and  MPCK  but  not  for  MCK. 

The  picture  differed  with  respect  to  the  type  of  institution  that 
provided  preschool  teacher  education.  In  the  case  of  MPCK  was 
the  relation  of  this  structural  characteristic  partly  mediated  by  OTL 
as  a  process  characteristic.  In  addition  to  a  significant  direct 
relation  of  the  type  of  institution  to  MPCK  in  favor  of  pedagogical 
colleges,  a  significant  indirect  relatiort  existed.  The  OTL  score  in 
mathematics  pedagogy  was  significantly  related  to  MPCK,  and 
this  score  in  turn  depended  significantly  on  the  type  of  institution 
(again  in  favor  of  pedagogical  colleges). 

By  contrast,  the  type  of  institution  did  not  matter  significantly 
for  how  many  OTL  were  offered  in  mathematics  or  in  general 
pedagogy.  So,  in  the  cases  of  MCK  and  GPK,  only  significant 
direct  relations  of  this  structural  characteristic  to  outcomes  existed. 
The  fit  of  all  three  mediation  models  was  very  good  (GPK:  CFI  = 
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Table  9 

Fit  of  Models  for  Testing  Whether  Relations  of  OTL  To  Outcomes  Were  Different  in  the  Subgroups 


GPK 

MPCK 

MCK 

Model 

LL 

#  par 

BICadj 

LL 

#  par 

BICadj 

LL 

#  par 

BICadj 

Equal 

-7,257.8 

13 

14,571.2 

-7,244.0 

13 

14,543.6 

-7,221.2 

13 

14,498.0 

Free 

-7,254.1 

21 

14,597.9 

-7,235.0 

21 

14,559.8 

-7,216.3 

21 

14,522.5 

Note.  OTL  =  opportunities  to  learn;  GPK  =  general  pedagogical  knowledge;  MPCK  =  mathematics  pedagogical  content  knowledge;  MCK  = 
mathematics  content  knowledge;  LL  =  log  likelihood;  #  Par  =  No.  of  parameters;  BICadj  =  adjusted  Bayesian  information  criterion.  Equal  =  covariances 
constrained  to  be  equal  in  the  four  subgroups,  free  =  covariances  estimated  freely. 


.98;  RMSEA  =  .02;  SRMR  =  .01  for  the  within  model  and  .00  for 
the  between  model;  MPCK:  CFI  =  1 .00;  RMSEA  =  .00,  SRMR  = 
.00  for  the  within  and  between  models;  MCK:  CFI  =  .99;  RM¬ 
SEA  =  .01;  SRMR  =  .01  for  the  within  model  and  .00  for  the 
between  model). 

Summary,  Discussion,  and  Conclusions 
Summary  and  Discussion 

The  relation  of  structural  and  process  teacher  education  charac¬ 
teristics  to  outcomes  was  tested  through  multilevel  modeling  with 
1,851  prospective  preschool  teachers  nested  in  86  classes  from 
vocational  schools  and  pedagogical  colleges  in  Germany.  Struc¬ 
tural  and  process  teacher  education  characteristics  were  modeled 
on  the  second  level  (classroom),  whereas  teacher  background  was 
controlled  for  on  the  first  level  (individual).  The  three  knowledge 
indicators  were  modeled  on  both  levels  with  data  gathered  through 
standardized  and  domain-specific  testing,  thus  closing  a  much 
criticized  gap  in  preschool  research  (Early  et  al.,  2007;  Whitebook 
et  al.,  2009). 

The  descriptive  statistics  revealed  that  OTL  in  mathematics  and 
mathematics  pedagogy  were  offered  less  often  during  preschool 
teacher  education  than  OTL  in  general  pedagogy  confirming  that 
the  traditional  concept  of  stronger  emphasis  on  care  than  on 
cognitive  development  (Liegle,  2008)  is  still  shaping  preschool 
teacher  education  in  Germany  (for  similar  results  in  the  US  see 
Isenberg,  2000).  This  applied  interestingly  to  programs  at  both 
types  of  institutions:  vocational  schools  on  the  (post) secondary 
level  and  pedagogical  colleges  on  the  tertiary  level — a  result  that 

Table  10 

Two-Level  Models  of  Structural  Preschool  Teacher  Education 
Effects  on  Prospective  Preschool  Teachers’  Knowledge  (in  Test 
Points ) 


Predictors 

GPK 

MPCK 

MCK 

Type  of  institution 
Program  stage 

+5.4* 

+  3.0* 

+  6.6* 

+2.9* 

+7.0* 

-.2 

Note.  GPK  =  general  pedagogical  knowledge;  MPCK  =  mathematics 
pedagogical  content  knowledge;  MCK  =  mathematics  content  knowledge. 
Type  of  institution:  0  =  vocational  school,  1  =  pedagogical  college; 
program  stage:  0  =  beginning  of  teacher  education,  1  =  end  of  teacher 
education.  In  both  models,  preschool  teachers’  gender,  school  marks  in 
mathematics  and  German,  language  background,  and  mother  s  education 
were  controlled  for  on  the  individual  level. 

*p  <  .01. 


may  demonstrate  that  moving  preschool  teacher  education  up  to 
the  tertiary  level  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  change  its  nature. 
Prospective  teachers  from  both  types  of  institutions  reported  more 
OTL  in  general  pedagogy  already  when  they  entered  teacher 
education.  This  may  go  back  to  entrance  requirements:  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  vocational  training  in  a  care  profession  for  vocational 
school  students  or  a  pedagogical  internship  for  college  students. 

The  data  supported  most  but  not  all  of  our  hypotheses.  OTL  in 
general  pedagogy  (HI a)  and  mathematics  pedagogy  (Hlb)  as  well 
as  types  of  institutions  (H2a)  and  program  stage  (H2b)  had  signif¬ 
icant  relations  to  GPK  or  MPCK,  respectively.  Berliner’s  (1985) 
early  call  for  a  domain-specific  perspective  on  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  contexts  was  thereby  for  the  first  time  supported  with  respect 
to  preschool  teacher  education  in  Germany. 

The  data  also  supported  H3  that  the  effects  of  the  distal  struc¬ 
tural  preschool  teacher  education  characteristics  “type  of  institu¬ 
tion”  and  “program  stage”  were  partly  mediated  by  OTL  as  prox¬ 
imal  process  characteristics.  This  applied  in  particular  to  program 
stage,  and  in  the  important  case  of  MPCK,  also  to  the  type  of 
institution.  Process  characteristics  are  obviously  as  crucial  in  the 
development  of  knowledge  during  preschool  teacher  education  as 
structural  characteristics.  This  result  opens  up  for  interesting  con- 


Figure  5.  Mediation  models  of  the  relations  between  structural  preschool 
teacher  education  characteristics,  process  characteristics,  and  outcomes 
(individual-level  background  variables  are  controlled  for).  OTL  =  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn;  GPK  =  general  pedagogical  knowledge;  MPCK  = 
mathematics  pedagogical  content  knowledge;  MCK  =  mathematics  con¬ 
tent  knowledge,  p  <  .05. 
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elusions  beyond  just  moving  programs  from  the  secondary  to  the 
tertiary  level  (see  below). 

Outcomes  of  preschool  teacher  education  in  terms  of  GPK  and 
MPCK  already  differed  significantly  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  between  vocational  schools  and  pedagogical  colleges  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  which  is  probably  an  indicator  of  the  stronger 
school  credentials  required  by  pedagogical  colleges  (graduation 
from  high  school  instead  of  middle  school).  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  preschool  teacher  education 
were  larger  at  pedagogical  colleges  than  at  vocational  schools,  a 
finding  that  can  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  more  OTL 
delivered  during  the  longer  programs  at  pedagogical  colleges.  Both 
results,  the  differences  at  the  beginning  and  the  differential  devel¬ 
opment  during  teacher  education,  shed  light  on  the  much  under¬ 
researched  preschool  teacher  education  below  the  tertiary  level 
(Wallet,  2006).  They  point  to  severe  disadvantages  of  this  group  of 
prospective  teachers  compared  with  college  students. 

OTL  in  mathematics  and  MCK  behaved  differently  compared 
with  MPCK  and  GPK.  In  contrast  to  our  hypotheses  Hlc  and  H2b, 
neither  a  significant  difference  in  MCK  existed  between  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  of  teacher  education,  indicating  a  lack  of 
progress  during  the  programs,  nor  was  there  a  significant  relation 
between  OTL  in  mathematics  and  MCK.  Only  OTL  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  pedagogy  were  significantly  related  to  MCK.  It  seems  as  if 
OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  were  better  able  to  support  MCK 
development  although  the  correlational  nature  of  the  data  asks  for 
caution  here. 

Given  that  the  content  validity  of  the  MCK  test  was  confirmed 
in  standardized  expert  reviews  (JenBen  et  al.,  2015),  the  learning  of 
MCK  during  preschool  teacher  education  needs  more  research.  It 
may  be  the  case  that  the  high  degree  of  math  anxiety  found  in  a 
different  sample  of  prospective  preschool  teachers  played  out 
negatively  (JenBen,  Dunekacke,  Eid  et  al.,  2015)  or  that  the  more 
applied  nature  of  mathematics  in  mathematics  pedagogy  OTL 
facilitated  the  acquisition  of  MCK  for  this  group  of  teachers.  If  the 
latter  result  can  be  replicated,  it  has  implications  for  preschool 
teacher  education  design  and  further  research.  In  contrast  to  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary  teachers  where  OTL  in  mathematics  played  a 
crucial  role  and  MCK  turned  out  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
MPCK  (Blomeke  et  al.,  2012;  Tatto  et  al.,  2012),  the  findings  of 
the  present  study  suggest  that  OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  may 
be  more  beneficial  for  acquiring  MCK  rather  than  OTL  in  math¬ 
ematics. 

This  would  be  a  unique  result  that  distinguishes  prospective 
preschool  teachers  from  others.  MPCK  may  build  more  appropri¬ 
ately  on  preschool  teachers’  prior  knowledge  because  students 
come  into  the  programs  with  more  experience  in  general  peda¬ 
gogy.  Learning  typically  happens  through  connecting  new  infor¬ 
mation  to  prior  knowledge  (Carroll,  1963).  OTL  in  mathematics 
pedagogy  may  elicit  teachers’  prior  knowledge  and  help  them  to 
make  connections  to  new  knowledge,  thus  serving  as  a  bridge  and 
therefore  being  an  effective  instructional  approach. 

Before  conclusions  are  drawn  from  these  results  and  interpre¬ 
tations,  some  methodological  limitations  of  the  study  need  to  be 
pointed  out.  Institutions  provide  a  set  of  intertwined  organizational 
and  pedagogical  characteristics  (Tinto,  1998)  so  that  other  char¬ 
acteristics  than  those  examined  here  could  be  causal  (e.g.,  climate 
or  composition  effects).  It  is  not  possible  to  disentangle  such 
effects  in  a  correlational  study.  Furthermore,  the  fuzzy  notion  of 


“OTL”  which  has  been  defined  in  different  ways  in  educational 
research  leads  to  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  state  of  research.  The  results 
would  therefore  be  substantially  strengthened  if  they  were  repli¬ 
cated  with  other  samples.  Other  researchers  in  the  field  are  re¬ 
quested  to  apply  the  OTL  measures  and  knowledge  tests  in  further 
samples,  in  particular  in  other  countries,  or  to  develop  new  mea¬ 
sures  based  on  the  same  construct  definitions  so  that  cross- 
validations  can  take  place.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  acting  too 
quickly  on  the  basis  of  one  study  that  was  conducted  in  only  one 
national  context. 

\ 

Conclusions 

Given  the  small  amount  of  OTL  offered  in  mathematics  peda¬ 
gogy  as  indicated  by  the  descriptive  statistics,  the  findings  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  paper  have  to  be  of  concern  with  respect  to  fostering 
children’s  mathematics  literacy  (Duncan  et  al.,  2007;  Reynolds, 
1995).  Even  though  preschool  standards  require  preschool  teachers 
to  achieve  ambitious  objectives  (JenBen  et  al.,  2015),  prospective 
teachers  do  not  seem  to  receive  sufficient  OTL.  Because  of  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  MPCK  as  an  amalgam  of  MCK  and 
GPK  (Shulman,  1986),  this  dimension  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
crucial  for  the  development  of  teacher  knowledge  in  general.  The 
significant  relation  between  OTL  in  mathematics  pedagogy  and 
outcomes  indicates  that  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  increase  the 
number  of  OTL  in  this  domain,  particularly  at  vocational  schools 
(Janssen,  2010). 

Note  that  the  conclusion  that  more  OTL  should  be  provided 
differs  from  a  request  to  train  all  preschool  teachers  at  the  higher 
education  level.  The  finding  that  processes  mediate  structural 
characteristics  may  open  up  new  ways  of  thinking  in  this  context. 
If  it  is  OTL  that  count,  these  can  also  be  provided  at  vocational 
schools.  However,  differential  intake  characteristics  have  still  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Furthermore,  the  colleges  have  the  advantage 
that  their  preschool  teacher  education  program  lasts  for  4  years 
instead  of  only  2,  thus  providing  more  teaching  time  to  prepare 
preschool  teachers  for  all  the  tasks  they  have  to  cover.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  provide  the  higher  costs  coming  with  longer 
preschool  teacher  education  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
context,  too. 

Besides  such  policy-related  conclusions,  a  broad  range  of  re¬ 
search  needs  can  be  derived  from  the  present  study.  Future  studies 
should  address  mediations  through  cross-domain  OTL  in  particular 
with  respect  to  mathematics  pedagogy  and  general  pedagogy. 
Furthermore,  it  needs  to  be  examined  how  preschool  teachers 
knowledge  base  is  transformed  into  job  performance  because 
ultimately  preschool  teacher  education  is  designed  to  support  high 
quality  teaching  in  preschool  and  child  development.  Not  many 
studies  have  taken  on  examining  such  long-term  effects  of  teacher 
education  because  this  needs  sophisticated  designs  and  standard¬ 
ized  observation  protocols  or  video-based  measures  of  teaching 
skills.  Although  difficult  to  implement,  such  research  would  pro¬ 
vide  urgently  needed  information  on  how  to  structure  preschool 
teacher  education  so  that  prospective  teachers  acquire  an  appro¬ 
priate  knowledge  and  skill  base  to  succeed  in  their  job. 
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Dimensions,  Subdimensions,  and  Descriptors  of  Preschool  Teacher  Knowledge  (in  Parentheses:  No.  of  Test  Items) 


General  pedagogical  knowledge  (18) 


Mathematics  pedagogical  content  knowledge 
(28) 


Mathematics  content  knowledge  (24) 


Educational  foundations  (5) 

-  Knowledge  of  fundamental  educational  terms  (1) 

-  Selection  of  educational  objectives  for  children 
aged  3-6  (1) 

-  Application  of  educational  approaches  (2) 

-  Formal  and  informal  opportunities  to  learn  (1) 
Psychological  foundations  (6) 

-  Knowledge  of  motivation  and  attribution  theories  (2) 

-  Diagnosing  general  learning  and  developmental 
processes  of  3-to-6-year-old  children  (2) 

-  Development  of  strategies  to  change  child 
behavior  (2) 


Instructional  foundations  (7) 

-  Application  of  communication  and  collaboration 
approaches  (2) 

-  Application  of  approaches  to  foster  learning  and 
development  in  heterogeneous  groups  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  (3) 

-  Application  of  inclusive  principles  (2) 


Diagnosing  children’s  mathematical 
development  (17) 

-  Developmental  psychology  of  children’s 
mathematical  competencies  (2) 

-  Diagnosing  developmental  states  in  the 
field  of  number,  sets,  and  operations 
based  on  children’s  statements  (5) 

-  Diagnosing  developmental  states  in  the 
field  of  shape,  space,  and  change  based 
on  children’s  statements  (2) 

-  Evaluation  of  standardized  and 
unstandardized  diagnostic  approaches  (2) 

-  Identification  of  everyday-life  situations 
with  relations  to  numbers,  sets,  and 
operations  (3) 

-  Identification  of  everyday-life  situations 
with  relations  to  shape,  space,  and  change 
(1) 

-  Identification  of  everyday-life  situations 
with  relations  to  quantity,  measurement, 
and  relations  (2) 

Designing  informal  learning  environments 
that  foster  mathematical  learning  (11)  - 

Application  of  approaches  that  support 
mathematical  learning  (inch  specifics  for 
children  at  risk)  (3) 

-  Initiate  play-based  experiences  with 
numbers,  sets,  and  operations  (2) 

-  Initiate  play-based  experiences  with 
shape,  space,  and  change  (4) 

-  Initiate  play-based  experiences  with 
data,  combinatorics,  and  chance  (1) 

-  Initiate  play-based  experiences  with 
quantity,  measurement,  and  relations  (1) 


Numbers,  sets,  and  operations  (6) 

-  Knowledge  of  number  range  (1) 

-  Application  of  basic  operations  (2) 

-  Application  of  number  principles  (2) 
Understanding  sets  (1) 

Shape,  space,  and  change  (6) 

-  Application  of  formulas  (2) 

-  Recognizing  geometrical  shapes  (2) 

-  Demonstrating  space  orientation  ( 1 ) 

-  Constructing  geometrical  shapes  (1) 


Data,  combinatorics,  and  chance  (6) 

-  Generating  tables  and  lists  of 
frequencies  (2) 

-  Estimating  the  number  of 
possibilities  (1) 

-  Estimating  chance  (3) 

Quantity,  measurement,  and  relations  (6) 

-  Relating  speed  to  time  (2) 

-  Transforming  verbal  into 
mathematical  statements  and  vice 
versa  (2) 

-  Pattern  recognition  (2) 
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Supporting  Students  in  Making  Sense  of  Connections  and  in  Becoming 
Perceptually  Fluent  in  Making  Connections  Among  Multiple 

Graphical  Representations 
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Prior  research  shows  that  multiple  representations  can  enhance  learning,  provided  that  students  make 
connections  among  them.  We  hypothesized  that  support  for  connection  making  is  most  effective  in 
enhancing  learning  of  domain  knowledge  if  it  helps  students  both  in  making  sense  of  these  connections 
and  in  becoming  perceptually  fluent  in  making  connections.  We  tested  this  hypothesis  in  an  experiment 
with  428  4th-  and  5th-grade  students  who  worked  with  different  versions  of  an  intelligent  tutoring  system 
for  fractions  learning.  Results  did  not  show  main  effects  for  sense-making  or  fluency-building  support  but 
an  interaction  effect,  such  that  a  combination  of  sense-making  and  fluency-building  support  is  most 
effective  in  enhancing  fractions  knowledge.  Causal  path  analysis  of  log  data  from  the  system  shows  that 
sense-making  support  enhances  students’  benefit  from  fluency-building  support,  but  fluency-building 
support  does  not  enhance  their  benefit  from  sense-making  support.  Our  results  suggest  that  both 
understanding  of  connections  and  perceptual  fluency  in  connection  making  are  critical  aspects  of  learning 
of  domain  knowledge  with  multiple  graphical  representations.  Findings  from  the  causal  path  analysis  lead 
to  the  testable  prediction  that  instruction  should  provide  sense-making  support  and  fluency-building 
support  for  connection  making. 

Keywords:  multiple  representations,  connection  making,  intelligent  tutoring  systems,  classroom 
evaluation,  causal  path  analysis 
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Instructional  materials  typically  use  a  variety  of  representations. 
For  instance,  students  learning  about  fractions  usually  encounter 
the  representations  shown  in  Figure  1:  circles,  rectangles,  and 
number  lines.  There  is  considerable  evidence  for  benefits  of  mul¬ 
tiple  representations  on  students’  learning  (Ainsworth,  2006;  de 
Jong  et  al.,  1998;  Eilam  &  Poyas,  2008).  Multiple  representations 
can  enhance  learning  because  they  emphasize  complementary  con¬ 
ceptual  aspects  of  the  content  (Larkin  &  Simon,  1987;  Schnotz, 
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2005;  Schnotz  &  Bannert,  2003).  For  example,  the  circle  in  Figure 
1  depicts  fractions  as  part  of  a  whole  circle,  whereas  the  number 
line  depicts  fractions  as  a  measure  of  length. 

However,  students’  benefit  from  multiple  representations  de¬ 
pends  on  their  ability  to  make  connections  among  them  (Ain¬ 
sworth,  2006;  Cook,  Wiebe,  &  Carter,  2008;  Taber,  2001).  For 
example,  learning  of  fractions  requires  an  integration  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  concepts  afforded  by  the  representations  in  Figure  1  (Na¬ 
tional  Mathematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008;  Siegler  et  al.,  2010). 
Therefore,  students  need  to  make  connections  among  these  repre¬ 
sentations.  However,  connection  making  is  a  difficult  task  (de  Jong 
et  al.,  1998;  Van  Someren,  Boshuizen,  &  de  Jong,  1998)  that 
students  often  fail  to  attempt  spontaneously  (Ainsworth,  Bibby,  & 
Wood,  2002;  Rau,  Aleven,  Rummel,  &  Pardos,  2014).  At  least  two 
types  of  connection-making  competencies  play  a  role  in  students’ 
learning.  First,  they  need  understanding  of  connections',  the  ability 
to  map  corresponding  visual  features  of  the  graphical  representa¬ 
tions  (GRs)  to  one  another  (e.g.,  Ainsworth,  2006;  Schnotz  & 
Bannert,  2003;  Seufert,  2003).  For  example,  when  working  with 
the  GRs  in  Figure  1,  students  may  map  the  colored  section  in  the 
circle  to  the  number  of  sections  between  0  and  the  dot  in  the 
number  line,  based  on  the  rationale  that  both  show  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction.  Second,  connection  making  involves  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  perceptual  fluency:  learning  to  recognize  visual  patterns  in 
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Figure  1.  Graphical  representations  of  fractions:  circle,  rectangle,  and  number  line.  See  the  online  article  for 
the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


GRs  that  correspond  to  domain-relevant  concepts.  For  example, 
the  student  may  learn  to  recognize  that  the  GRs  in  Figure  1  show 
the  same  proportion  of  some  unit. 

Although  prior  research  has  yielded  a  number  of  effective 
interventions  to  support  both  types  of  connection-making  compe¬ 
tencies,  this  research  has  so  far  not  investigated  possible  interac¬ 
tions  among  them.  Our  work  addresses  this  gap  by  investigating 
whether  combining  support  tailored  to  each  type  of  connection¬ 
making  competency  enhances  students’  learning  of  fractions 
knowledge.  We  chose  fractions  as  a  domain  for  our  research 
because — similar  to  many  other  STEM  domains — instructional 
materials  typically  use  multiple  graphical  representations  (MGRs) 
that  emphasize  different  concepts.  Therefore,  our  research  has  the 
potential  to  generalize  to  other  STEM  domains.  We  conducted  our 
research  as  part  of  regular  classroom  instruction  in  the  context 
intelligent  tutoring  systems  (Koedinger  &  Corbett,  2006),  which 
are  used  in  many  classrooms  across  the  United  States  and  hence 
represent  a  realistic  educational  scenario.  A  further  advantage  of 
intelligent  tutoring  systems  is  that  they  allow  for  the  use  of 
interactive,  virtual  GRs  while  providing  tutoring,  which  aligns 
with  mathematics  education  research  demonstrating  advantages  of 
virtual  over  physical  GRs  for  fractions  instruction  (Moyer, 
Bolyard,  &  Spikell,  2002;  Reimer  &  Moyer,  2005).  For  our  ex¬ 
periment,  we  used  the  Fractions  Tutor  (Rau,  Aleven,  Rummel,  & 
Rohrbach,  2013),  which  provides  multiple  virtual  GRs  and  has 
been  shown  to  yield  significant  learning  about  fractions  knowledge 
among  elementary-school  students. 

Motivation 

Multiple  Graphical  Representations  of  Fractions 

The  mathematics  education  literature  suggests  that  GRs  funda¬ 
mentally  shape  how  students  conceptualize  fractions  (Charalam- 
bous  &  Pitta-Pantazi,  2007;  Cramer,  Wyberg,  &  Leavitt,  2008). 
Fractions  are  a  notoriously  complex  topic  (Charalambous  &  Pitta- 
Pantazi,  2007).  Indeed,  Behr,  Lesh,  Post,  and  Silver  (1993)  suggest 
at  least  six  conceptual  ways  to  interpret  fractions:  (a)  parts  of  a 
whole,  (b)  decimals,  (c)  ratios,  (d)  quotient,  (e)  operators,  and  (f) 
measurements.  GRs  differ  in  their  capacity  to  help  students  under¬ 
stand  these  concepts.  For  instance,  area  models  (i.e.,  circles  and 
rectangles)  can  illustrate  part-whole  concepts  (e.g.,  one  of  four 
sections  is  shaded),  ratio  concepts  (one  section  is  shaded,  three  are 
unshaded),  and  quotient  concepts  (one  whole  divided  by  four; 
Cramer  et  al.,  2008).  While  circles  are  a  type  of  area  model  in 
which  the  whole  is  inherent  in  the  shape  (i.e.,  a  full  circle;  Cramer 
et  al.,  2008),  rectangles  do  not  have  a  standard  shape  but  can  be 
divided  horizontally  and  vertically,  which  is  helpful  for  illustrating 
quotient  and  operator  interpretations.  By  contrast,  linear  models 


(e.g.,  number  lines)  are  well  suited  to  illustrate  measurement  and 
decimal  concepts  (Siegler  et  al.,  2010). 

Fractions  instruction  typically  uses  multiple-graphical- 
representations  (MGRs;  Charalambous  &  Pitta-Pantazi,  2007;  Ki- 
eren,  1993;  Lamon,  1999;  Martinie  &  Bay-Williams,  2003;  Moss 
&  Case,  1999;  Thompson  &  Saldanha,  2003).  Common  curricula 
tend  to  start  fractions  instruction  with  area  models  (e.g.,  circles  and 
rectangles)  to  introduce  part-whole  concepts  of  fractions  and  then 
work  toward  including  other  concepts,  for  instance  by  using  num¬ 
ber  lines  to  illustrate  measurement  concepts  (Behr  et  al.,  1993; 
Kieren,  1993;  Ohlsson,  1988).  Failure  to  make  connections  among 
these  different  GRs  may  lead  students  to  overly  rely  on  one 
conceptual  interpretation  (Behr  et  al.,  1993;  Kieren,  1993; 
Ohlsson,  1988).  This  can  cause  misconceptions  such  as  the  “whole 
number  bias”:  the  bias  to  treat  fractions  as  composites  of  whole 
numbers  (i.e.,  numerator  and  denominator),  rather  than  as  overall 
fraction  values  (Ni  &  Zhou,  2005).  Indeed,  Siegler  and  colleagues 
criticize  early  reliance  on  area  models  in  fractions  instruction  for 
overemphasizing  part-whole  concepts  (Siegler  et  al.,  2011,  2013). 
Instead,  they  recommend  increased  use  of  number  line  represen¬ 
tations  to  emphasize  measurement  concepts.  In  line  with  this 
recommendation,  educational  practice  guides  emphasize  advan¬ 
tages  of  number  lines  over  other  GRs  (National  Mathematics 
Advisory  Panel,  2008;  Siegler  et  al.,  2010). 

Given  recent  research  on  the  potential  privilege  of  number  line 
representations  over  area  models  (Siegler  et  al.,  2011,  2013),  one 
may  even  argue  that  unless  students  make  connections  among 
GRs,  they  may  learn  better  with  number  lines  alone.  Indeed,  in  our 
own  prior  research,  we  found  that  students  benefited  from  MGRs 
only  if  they  received  instructional  support  to  relate  each  GR  to  key 
fractions  concepts  (Rau,  Aleven,  &  Rummel,  2015).  Without  this 
support,  students  who  worked  with  number  lines  alone  showed 
higher  learning  gains  than  students  who  worked  with  MGRs. 

In  summary,  students’  benefit  from  MGRs  depends  on  their 
ability  to  make  connections  among  them.  However,  it  remains  an 
open  question  how  best  to  support  students  in  making  such  con¬ 
nections.  We  investigate  this  question  in  our  current  experiment. 
Because  Siegler’ s  suggestion  that  number  lines  alone  may  be  more 
effective  than  MGRs  is  mainly  rooted  in  concerns  about  failure  to 
connect  measurement  concepts  to  part-whole  concepts,  our  exper¬ 
iment  focuses  on  connection  making  ^between  the  GRs  typically 
used  to  emphasize  these  concepts:  number  lines  and  area  repre¬ 
sentations  (circle  and  rectangle). 

Theoretical  Framework 

To  address  the  question  of  how  best  to  support  students  in 
making  connections  among  MGRs,  we  draw  on  a  recent  theoretical 
framework  that  seeks  to  bridge  cognitive  science  and  educational 
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research  to  educational  practice:  Koedinger  and  colleagues’  (2012) 
Knowledge-Learning-Instruction  framework  (KLI;  also  see  Koed¬ 
inger  et  al.,  2013).  KLI  offers  the  alignment  hypothesis:  instruc¬ 
tional  interventions  are  most  effective  if  they  enhance  learning 
processes  that  match  the  complexity  of  the  to-be-learned  compe¬ 
tency.  Hence,  we  use  KLI  to  consider  (a)  the  complexity  of 
connection-making  competencies  that  are  important  for  domain 
expertise,  (b)  through  which  learning  processes  students  acquire 
these  competencies,  and  (c)  which  instructional  interventions  may 
match  their  complexity.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  these  theoretical 
considerations  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  combining  support  tai¬ 
lored  to  each  type  of  connection-making  competency  enhances 
students’  learning  of  fractions  knowledge. 

Connection-making  competencies  in  domain  expertise. 
The  literature  on  expertise  provides  insights  into  how  connection 
making  among  MGRs  relates  to  domain  expertise.  Our  review  of 
this  research  suggests  that  two  connection-making  competencies 
play  an  important  role  in  expertise  (see  Rau,  2016,  for  an  over¬ 
view):  understanding  of  connections  (Ainsworth,  2006;  Dreyfus  & 
Dreyfus,  1986;  Patel  &  Dexter,  2014;  Richman  et  al.,  1996)  and 
perceptual  fluency  in  connection  making  (Dreyfus  &  Dreyfus, 
1986;  Gibson,  1969,  2000;  Pape  &  Tchoshanov,  2001;  Richman  et 
al.,  1996).  To  analyze  the  complexity  of  these  competencies,  we 
draw  on  KLI’s  definition  of  a  knowledge  component  as  an  “ac¬ 
quired  unit  of  cognitive  function  .  .  .  that  can  be  inferred  from 
performance  on  a  set  of  related  tasks”  (Koedinger  et  al.,  2012,  p. 
764). 

Understanding  of  connections  among  GRs  means  that  a  student 
can  map  visual  features  of  one  GR  to  those  of  a  different  GR 
because  they  show  the  same  concept  (Ainsworth,  2006;  Charalam- 
bous  &  Pitta-Pantazi,  2007;  Cramer,  2001;  Kozma  &  Russell, 
2005;  Patel  &  Dexter,  2014).  For  example,  consider  a  student  who 
sees  the  GRs  shown  in  Figure  1 .  The  student  may  map  the  shaded 
section  in  the  circle  to  the  section  between  zero  and  the  dot  in  the 


number  line  because  both  visual  features  depict  the  numerator,  and 
he  or  she  may  relate  the  number  of  total  sections  in  the  circle  to  the 
sections  between  0  and  1  in  the  number  line  because  both  features 
show  the  denominator.  By  reasoning  about  these  connections,  the 
student  may  understand  the  abstract  principle  that  both  GRs  ex¬ 
press  fractions  as  portions  of  a  unit,  measured  by  partitioning  the 
unit  into  equal  sections.  Under  KLI,  such  reasoning  involves 
learning  of  complex  knowledge  components  because  it  requires 
that  students  learn  a  principle  that  applies  in  multiple  situations 
(e.g.,  a  proportion  can  be  shown  in  multiple  ways:  circles,  rectan¬ 
gles,  number  lines,  etc.). 

Perceptual  fluency  in  making  connections  is  the  ability  to 
quickly  and  effortlessly  see  holistic,  corresponding  visual  patterns 
across  different  GRs.  For  example,  a  student  should  see  “at  a 
glance”  that  the  circle  and  the  number  line  show  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  unit.  Perceptual  fluency  in  connection  making  is  related 
to  domain  expertise  because  it  frees  “cognitive  head  room”  that 
allows  students  to  reason  about  domain-relevant  concepts  (Gibson, 
2000;  Kellman  &  Massey,  2013;  Richman  et  al.,  1996).  Under 
KLI,  perceptual  fluency  involves  learning  of  simple  knowledge 
components  because  there  is  a  one-to-one  mapping  between  the 
GRs  (e.g.,  circle  and  number  line)  and  the  visual  pattern  (e.g., 
proportion  of  unit  covered). 

Connection-making  processes  that  lead  to  connection¬ 
making  competencies.  KLI  moves  beyond  the  analysis  of 
knowledge  components  by  relating  them  to  the  learning  processes 
through  which  students  acquire  them.  Students  learn  complex 
knowledge  components  via  sense-making  processes.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  verbally  mediated  because  they  involve  explanations  of 
principles  of  how  GRs  depict  conceptually  relevant  information 
(Chi,  Bassok,  Lewis,  Reimann,  &  Glaser,  1989;  Gentner,  1983; 
Koedinger  et  al.,  2012).  They  are  explicit  in  that  students  have  to 
willfully  engage  in  them  (Chi,  de  Leeuw,  Chiu,  &  Lavancher, 
1994;  diSessa  &  Sherin,  2000).  The  literature  on  learning  with 


Figure  2.  Theory  of  change  of  how  working  on  connection-making  problems  (sense-making  problems, 
fluency-building  problems)  foster  learning  processes  (verbally  mediated  sense-making  processes,  nonverbal 
inductive  and  refinement  processes)  and  representational  competences  (understanding  of  connections  and 
perceptual  fluency  in  making  connections)  that  enhance  students’  learning  of  robust  domain  knowledge  (robust 
fractions  knowledge).  For  each  mechanism,  the  figure  indicates  which  section  in  the  article  describes  prior 
research  regarding  this  particular  mechanism.  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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representations  often  refers  to  sense-making  processes  as  structure 
mapping  processes  (Gentner  &  Markman,  1997)  because  students 
map  features  of  the  representations  to  abstract  concepts.  Seufert 
(2003)  suggests  that  structure  mapping  is  one  major  process 
through  which  students  integrate  information  from  multiple  rep¬ 
resentations  into  a  coherent  understanding  of  domain  knowledge. 
diSessa’s  (2004)  framework  of  metarepresentational  competence 
and  research  on  representational  flexibility  (Acevedo  Nistal,  Van 
Dooren,  &  Verschaffel.  2013,  2015)  suggest  that  sense-making 
processes  are  also  involved  in  selecting  appropriate  GRs  to  solve 
domain-relevant  problems. 

By  contrast,  students  learn  simple  knowledge  components  via 
nonverbal  inductive  learning  processes  (Koedinger  et  al.,  2012; 
Richman  et  ah,  1996)  that  they  engage  in  when  learning  to  cate¬ 
gorize  instances  accurately  and  efficiently  (Koedinger  et  ah,  2012). 
These  processes  are  often  nonverbal  because  they  do  not  require 
explicit  reasoning  (Kellman  &  Garrigan,  2009;  Kellman  & 
Massey,  2013).  They  are  implicit  because  they  typically  happen 
unintentionally  and  unconsciously  (Shanks,  2005)  through  expe¬ 
rience  with  many  instances  (Gibson,  1969,  2000;  Kellman  & 
Massey,  2013;  Richman  et  ah,  1996).  The  literature  also  refers  to 
inductive  learning  processes  as  perceptual  learning  and  pattern 
recognition  (Gibson,  1969;  Goldstone  &  Barsalou,  1998;  Kellman 
&  Massey,  2013;  Richman  et  ah,  1996). 

Instructional  interventions  to  support  connection-making 
processes.  According  to  KLI’s  alignment  hypothesis,  instruc¬ 
tional  interventions  that  enhance  sense-making  processes  are  most 
effective  for  complex  knowledge  components,  whereas  interven¬ 
tions  that  enhance  inductive  processes  are  most  effective  for  sim¬ 
ple  knowledge  components. 

Supporting  verbally  mediated  sense-making  processes  in  con¬ 
nection  making.  KLI  identifies  principles  that  can  guide  the 
design  of  instructional  activities  that  support  sense-making  pro¬ 
cesses  (Koedinger  et  ah,  2013).  Here,  we  discuss  two  instructional 
activities  that  apply  to  the  case  of  connection  making:  explicitly 
comparing  multiple  instances  and  providing  self-explanation 
prompts.  Prior  research  has  demonstrated  how  best  to  implement 
these  principles  into  support  for  connection  making.  First,  sense¬ 
making  support  is  particularly  effective  if  it  prompts  students  to 
self-explain  mappings  between  representations  (Ainsworth  &  van 
Labeke,  2002;  Bodemer  &  Faust,  2006;  Seufert,  2003;  van  der 
Meij  &  de  Jong,  2011).  Such  prompts  may  be  critical  because 
students  typically  struggle  in  making  sense  of  connections  (Ain¬ 
sworth  et  ah,  2002),  especially  if  they  have  low  prior  knowledge 
(Stem,  Aprea,  &  Ebner,  2003).  For  example,  Berthold  and  Renkl 
(2009)  show  that  self-explanation  prompts  increase  students’  ben¬ 
efit  from  multiple  representations.  In  their  experiment,  self¬ 
explanation  prompts  were  implemented  in  the  form  of  “why”- 
questions,  to  elicit  self-explanations  of  principled  knowledge.  Self¬ 
explanation  prompts  are  more  effective  if  they  ask  students  to 
self-explain  specific  connections  than  if  they  are  open-ended 
(Berthold,  Eysink,  &  Renkl,  2008;  van  der  Meij  &  de  Jong,  2011). 

Second,  sense-making  support  typically  asks  students  to  use 
these  mappings  to  compare  how  representations  show  analogous 
information  or  different,  complementary  information  about  the 
concepts  they  depict  (Bodemer  &  Faust,  2006;  Seufert,  2003; 
Seufert  &  Briinken,  2006;  van  der  Meij  &  de  Jong,  2006;  Van 
Labeke  &  Ainsworth,  2002;  Vreman-de  Olde  &  De  Jong,  2006). 
Although  most  implementations  of  sense-making  support  encour¬ 


age  students  to  compare  representations,  our  review  of  prior  re¬ 
search  showed  that  there  are  two  different,  commonly  used  imple¬ 
mentations.  One  common  implementation  of  sense-making 
support  in  computer-based  learning  environments  uses  linked  rep¬ 
resentations,  where  the  student’s  manipulations  of  one  GR  are 
automatically  reflected  in  the  other  GR  (e.g.,  Ainsworth  &  van 
Labeke,  2002;  van  der  Meij  &  de  Jong,  2006,  201 1).  Linked  GRs 
allow  students  to  explore  intermediate  steps,  mistakes,  and  the 
final  result  in  two  or  more  GRs.  This  implementation  aligns  with 
KLI’s  cognitive  dissonance  principle,  which  states  that  presenting 
incorrect  solutions  may  enhance  sense-making  processes  (Koed¬ 
inger  et  al.,  2013). 

A  second  common  implementation  uses  analogous  examples. 
These  types  of  sense-making  support  typically  provide  step-by- 
step  guidance  for  students  to  map  corresponding  features  across 
examples  so  as  to  extract  their  commonalities  (e.g.,  Bodemer  & 
Faust,  2006;  Gutwill,  Frederiksen,  &  White,  1999;  Ozgiin-Koca, 
2008).  For  example,  Gutwill  and  colleagues  (1999)  found  that 
asking  students  to  map  features  of  corresponding  GRs  to  one 
another  was  effective  in  enhancing  learning  outcomes.  Providing 
analogous  examples  aligns  with  KLIs  worked  example’s  principle 
(Koedinger  et  al.,  2013). 

Studies  that  compared  the  effects  of  sense-making  support  with 
linked  representations  and  analogous  examples  yield  contradictory 
findings.  There  is  evidence  in  favor  of  linked  representations  (e.g., 
van  der  Meij  &  de  Jong,  2006,  2011),  but  there  is  also  evidence  in 
favor  of  analogous  examples  (e.g.,  Gutwill  et  al.,  1999;  Ozgiin- 
Koca,  2008).  Hence,  in  the  present  experiment,  we  compare  sense¬ 
making  support  with  linked  representations  and  with  analogous 
examples,  while  incorporating  self-explanation  prompts  in  both. 

Supporting  nonverbal  inductive  refinement  processes  in  con¬ 
nection  making.  KLI  proposes  that  learning  of  simple  knowl¬ 
edge  components  does  not  require  that  students  engage  in  verbally 
mediated  learning  processes  because  there  is  nothing  to  explain. 
Evidence  for  this  claim  comes  from  studies  showing  that  sense¬ 
making  support  is  ineffective  for  simple  knowledge  components  in 
perceptual  learning  (Schooler,  Ohlsson,  &  Brooks,  1993;  Schooler, 
Fiore,  &  Brandimonte,  1997)  or  grammar  learning  (Wylie,  Koed¬ 
inger,  &  Mitamura,  2009).  KLI  identifies  a  number  of  principles  to 
guide  the  design  of  instructional  activities  that  enhance  nonverbal, 
implicit,  inductive  processes  (Koedinger  et  al.,  2013).  Here,  we 
discuss  two  principles  that  apply  to  perceptual  fluency  in  connec¬ 
tion  making:  immediate  feedback  and  exposure  to  varied  instances. 

We  note  that  the  majority  of  connection-making  support  has 
focused  on  supporting  sense-making  processes  rather  than  induc¬ 
tive  processes.  However,  a  new  line  of  research  yields  a  type  of 
intervention  that  aligns  with  the  KLI  principles  for  inductive 
processes  (Kellman  &  Massey,  2013;  Kellman,  Massey,  &  Son, 
2010;  Wise,  Kubose,  Chang,  Russell,  &  Kellman,  2000).  Kellman 
and  colleagues  developed  interventions  that  provide  fluency¬ 
building  support  for  several  science  and  mathematics  topics  (Kell¬ 
man  et  al.,  2009).  These  interventions  ask  students  to  rapidly 
classify  representations  over  many  short  problems.  In  line  with  the 
KLI  principle  of  immediate  feedback,  students  receive  correctness 
feedback  on  these  problems.  Further,  the  problems  expose  students 
to  systematic  variation,  often  in  the  form  of  contrasting  cases,  so 
that  irrelevant  features  vary  but  relevant  features  remain  constant 
across  problems  (Kellman  &  Massey,  2013).  Studies  in  several 
domains  (e.g.,  Kellman  &  Massey,  2013)  show  that  fluency- 
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building  support  leads  to  large  and  lasting  gains  in  perceptual 
fluency  that  transfer  to  new  instances  and  to  learning  gains  on 
domain  knowledge  tests.  Hence,  in  the  present  experiment,  we 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  fluency-building  problems  de¬ 
signed  based  on  Kellman  and  colleagues’  interventions. 

Summary  and  Research  Questions 

In  summary,  KLI  leads  to  the  hypotheses  we  test  in  this  article, 
illustrated  in  Figure  2.  We  test  the  effects  of  sense-making  prob¬ 
lems  that  support  verbally  mediated  sense-making  processes  (Fig¬ 
ure  2,  Path  1)  to  enhance  understanding  of  connections  (Figure  2, 
Path  5),  and  of  fluency-building  problems  that  support  nonverbal 
inductive  processes  (Figure  2,  Path  2)  to  enhance  perceptual  flu¬ 
ency  (Figure  2,  Path  6).  We  hypothesize  that  combining  both  types 
of  connection-making  support  will  enhance  students’  learning  of 
fractions  knowledge  (Figure  2,  Paths  7  and  8). 

This  hypothesis  remains  untested  because  research  on  sense¬ 
making  support  and  research  fluency-building  support  are,  to  date, 
separate  lines  of  research.  In  particular,  prior  research  on  sense¬ 
making  support  did  not  assess  or  manipulate  students’  perceptual 
fluency.  Notably,  most  research  on  sense-making  support  involved 
connecting  a  GR  to  text-based  representations.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  students  are  fluent  in  reading  (i.e.,  they  have  a  high 
level  of  perceptual  fluency  in  processing  text).  However,  we  do  not 
know  whether  students  in  these  studies  had  some  level  of  percep¬ 
tual  fluency  with  the  GR,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  their  level 
of  prior  perceptual  fluency  affected  their  benefit  from  sense¬ 
making  support.  Likewise,  prior  research  on  fluency-building  sup¬ 
port  typically  involved  students  who  had  already  acquired  concep¬ 
tual  understanding  of  the  domain  knowledge  (e.g.,  Kellman  et  al., 
2009),  which  is  likely  to  involve  understanding  of  connections. 
However,  we  do  not  know  whether  students’  prior  knowledge 
affected  their  benefit  from  fluency-building  support. 

We  conducted  a  controlled  classroom  experiment  that  tested  the 
following  research  questions  and  hypotheses: 

Research  Question  1 :  Does  connection-making  support  en¬ 
hance  students’  learning  gains? 

Hypothesis  1.1:  Students  who  receive  sense-making  problems 
that  support  connection  making  show  higher  learning  gains  of 
fractions  knowledge  than  students  who  do  not. 

Hypothesis  1.2:  Students  who  receive  fluency-building  prob¬ 
lems  show  higher  learning  gains  than  students  who  do  not. 


Hypothesis  1.3:  Students  who  receive  a  combination  of  sense¬ 
making  and  fluency-building  problems  show  higher  learning 
gains  than  students  who  receive  either  alone. 

Research  Question  2:  Are  sense-making  problems  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  they  include  linked  GRs  or  analogous  examples? 

This  question  was  explorative,  so  we  did  not  test  specific  hy¬ 
potheses. 

Research  Question  3:  Does  connection-making  support  en¬ 
hance  students’  benefit  from  MGRs? 

Hypothesis  3.1:  Students  who  work  with  MGRs  without 
connection-making  support  show  higher  learning  gains  than 
students  who  work  with  a  single  GR. 

Hypothesis  3.2:  Students  who  work  with  MGRs  with 
connection-making  support  show  higher  learning  gains  than 
students  who  work  with  a  single  GR. 

Classroom  Experiment 

Method 

Experimental  design.  We  randomly  assigned  individual  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  with  one  of  several  versions  of  the  Fractions  Tutor, 
which  differed  with  respect  to  the  types  of  connection-making 
problems  they  included.  Our  experiment  had  a  2  X  3  +  1  design, 
summarized  in  Table  1.  The  two  experimental  factors  were  two 
types  of  connection-making  problems:  sense-making  support  and 
fluency-building  support.  The  sense-making  factor  varied  whether 
students  received  sense-making  problems  with  linked  representa¬ 
tions  (SL),  sense-making  problems  with  analogous  examples  (SE), 
or  no  sense-making  problems.  This  factor  was  crossed  with  the 
fluency-building  support  factor,  which  varied  whether  students 
received  fluency-building  problems  (F)  or  not.  Students  in  the 
MGR  condition  received  MGRs  but  no  connection-making  prob¬ 
lems.  Students  in  the  single-graphical-representation  (SGR)  con¬ 
dition  received  only  number  lines  and  no  connection-making  prob¬ 
lems. 

Participants.  There  were  599  4th-  and  5th-grade  students, 
aged  9-13  years,  from  five  elementary  schools  (25  classes)  in  one 
school  district  in  Pennsylvania  who  participated  in  the  experiment. 
The  school  district  was  among  the  10%  highest  ranked  in  reading 
and  mathematics  assessments  of  500  Pennsylvania  public  school 
districts  in  the  year  of  2010/2011,  with  about  12%  of  students 


Table  1 


Overview  of  Experimental  Conditions 


Fluency-building  support 

Sense-making  support 

Control 

No 

Linked  representations 

Analogous  examples 

No 

Yes 

Control 

Multiple-graphical-representations 

(MGR) 

Fluency-building  (F) 

Sense-making  with  linked 
GRs  (SL) 

Sense-making  with  linked 
GRs  plus  fluency¬ 
building  (SL-F) 

Sense-making  with  analogous 
examples  (SE) 

Sense-making  with  analogous 
examples  plus  fluency¬ 
building  (SE-F) 

Single-graphical-representation  (SGR) 
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enrolled  in  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  programs,  and  95%  of  the 
students  being  White.  The  school  district  volunteered  to  participate 
in  this  research. 

Instructional  materials:  The  Fractions  Tutor.  We  con¬ 
ducted  the  experiment  in  the  context  of  the  Fractions  Tutor,  an 
effective  intelligent  tutoiing  system  designed  for  use  in  real  class¬ 
rooms  (Rau  et  al.,  2013).  The  Fractions  Tutor  supports  learning 
through  problem  solving  while  providing  immediate  feedback  and 
on-demand  hints,  both  related  to  each  problem  step.  The  Fractions 
Tutor  emphasizes  conceptual  learning  by  emphasizing  principled 
understanding  of  fractions  as  proportions  of  a  unit  while  students 
solve  problems.  The  curriculum  covers  10  topics  (see  appendix  in 
online  supplemental  material.  Table  1  A),  covering  about  10  hr  of 
instruction.  Students  worked  individually  at  their  own  pace.  All 
conditions  received  80  tutor  problems:  eight  problems  per  topic, 
for  10  fractions  topics.  For  our  experiment,  we  created  different 
versions  of  the  Fractions  Tutor  that  varied  what  types  of  support 
for  connection-making  competencies  it  provides,  detailed  in  the 
following.  Consequently,  the  problems  students  encountered  in  the 
Fractions  Tutor  differed  by  condition,  but  we  equated  the  number 
of  problem-solving  steps  across  conditions.  Pilot-testing  estab¬ 
lished  that  they  took  about  the  same  time. 

SGR  condition.  Students  in  the  SGR  condition  worked  on 
number  line  problems  only,  eight  per  topic. 

MGR  condition.  Students  in  the  MGR  condition  worked  on 
eight  individual-representation  problems  per  topic.  These  prob¬ 
lems  involved  only  one  GR  per  problem,  but  MGRs  were  used 
across  problems,  such  that  the  students  encountered  each  GR  an 


equal  number  of  times.  Thus,  the  MGR  condition  received  all  three 
GRs,  but  no  connection-making  problems. 

Figure  3  shows  an  example  of  an  individual-representation 
problem.  As  students  work  through  the  steps  of  the  problem,  the 
Fractions  Tutor  provides  feedback.  The  items  shown  in  green  are 
student  entries  with  tutor  feedback  indicating  that  the  value  is 
correct,  such  as  values  entered  in  input  boxes,  selections  from 
menus,  and  dots  placed  on  an  interactive  number  line.  Students  can 
also  request  a  hint  from  the  tutor  on  every  step  by  clicking  the 
brown  button  at  the  top  right.  Students  interact  with  the  GRs  by 
using  buttons  to  partition  the  GR  into  sections  and  by  clicking  to 
highlight  sections  in  circles  and  rectangles  or  to  place  a  dot  on  the 
number  line.  They  also  receive  feedback  on  these  interactions. 

In  the  remaining  five  conditions,  the  first  four  problems  for  each 
topic  were  individual-representation  problems.  Students  received 
the  same  number  of  individual-representation  problems  for  each 
GR.  The  last  four  problems  per  topic  were  connection-making 
problems  (i.e.,  sense-making  problems  with  linked  representations, 
sense-making  problems  with  analogous  examples,  and/or  fluency¬ 
building  problems),  corresponding  to  the  student’s  experimental 
condition.  Table  2  illustrates  how  sense-making  problems  and 
fluency-building  problems  were  combined  by  contrasting  three  of 
the  conditions. 

Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  (SE)  condition. 
Students  in  the  SE  condition  received  four  problems  per  problem 
in  which  they  solved  a  part  of  the  problem  with  one  GR  while 
being  able  to  reference  a  set  of  worked-out  steps  for  an  analogous 
example  that  involved  a  different  GR.  These  problems  all  share  the 


Making  Fractions 

A  Let's  make  a  fraction  to  compare  it  °  Let's  make  a  second  fraction  to 


to  another! 

Number  tine  A: 

A  |  l  l  l  * 
o 

let's  place  a  dot  on  number  line  A  that  shows 


compare  it  to  the  first! 

Number  line  B: 

A\  4  11  — ♦ . 

0 


Let's  place  a  dot  on  number  line  B  that  shows 


1  Into  how  many  sections  must  you  partition  the  number  1  Into  how  many  sections  must  you  partition  the  number 


tine?  5  j 

2  How  many  sections  should  be  between  0  and  the 
dot?  I  4 


tine?  9 


2  How  many  sections  should  be  between  0  and  the 

dot?  i  4  ■ 


W|po  g0i 


3  4 

Place  a  dot  on  number  tine  A  that  shows 

5 


3  4 

Place  a  dot  on  number  tine  B  that  shows 


^  Which  fraction  is  bigger? 


1  The  sections  in  number  line  A  are  tarter  iban 


2  There  are  *  sections  between  0  and  the  dot  in  both 
number  tines,  so  the  dot  on  number  line  A  is 
1  further  avov  fro®  ’  0  than  the  dot  on  number  line  B. 


the  sections  in  number  line  B,  because  In  number  line  A,  Therefore,  ts  lareertton 
there  are  *  sections  than  in  number  line  B. 


Figure  3.  Example  of  a  tutor  problem  with  only  the  number-line  representation.  See  the  online  article  for  the 
color  version  of  this  figure. 
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Table  2 

Problem  Sequence  Per  Condition:  For  Each  Topic,  Problems  1-4  (P1-P4)  Are  Individual-Representation  Problems  (I);  Problems 
Are  Connection-Making  Problems:  Sense-Making  Problems  With  Analogous  Examples  (SE,  Underlined)  or  Perceptual  Fluency- 
Building  Problems  (F,  Italicized) 


Condition 

Topic 

PI 

P2 

P3 

P4 

P5 

P6 

P7 

P8 

SE 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

SE 

SE 

SE 

SE 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

SE 

SE 

SE 

SE 

F 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

F 

F 

F 

F 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

F 

F 

F 

F 

SE-F 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

SE 

SE 

F 

F 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

SE 

SE 

F 

F 

Note.  Bold-underlined  problems  and  bold-italicized  problems  are  used  in  the  causal  path  analysis. 


same  format,  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  Students  were  first  given 
worked-out  steps  for  a  question  with  an  area  model  (i.e.,  circle  or 
rectangle;  Figure  4A,  light  green  panel  on  the  left).  Next,  the 
problem-solving  part  appeared  on  the  right  (Figure  4B,  light  blue 
panel  in  the  middle),  with  steps  that  were  analogous  to  those  in  the 
example  part.  The  problem-solving  part  always  involved  the  num¬ 
ber  line.  The  key  idea  was  that  the  analogous  example  uses  the  GR 
that  is  more  familiar  to  students,  given  that — as  mentioned 
above— fractions  curricula  tend  to  introduce  fractions  with  area 
models.  After  completing  the  problem,  students  received  self¬ 
explanation  prompts  to  abstract  a  general  principle  from  the  two 
GRs  (e.g.,  that  both  show  equivalent  fractions  by  repartitioning  the 


same  amount;  Figure  4C,  bottom).  Self-explanation  prompts  were 
implemented  in  a  fill-in-the  blank  format  with  drop-down  menus 
on  which  students  receive  feedback.  Similarly  simple  formats  have 
been  shown  to  be  effective  in  prior  research  with  intelligent 
tutoring  systems  or  other  educational  technologies  (Aleven  & 
Koedinger,  2002;  Atkinson,  Renkl,  &  Merrill,  2003)  and  more 
effective  than  open-ended  forms  of  self-explanation  prompts  (Gad- 
gil,  Nokes-Malach,  &  Chi,  2012;  Johnson  &  Mayer,  2010;  van  der 
Meij  &  de  Jong,  2011). 

Sense-making  with  linked  representations  (SL)  condition. 
Students  in  the  SL  condition  received  four  problems  per  topic  that 
included  support  to  make  sense  of  connections  with  linked  GRs 


Equivalent  Fractions 


Figure  4.  Example  of  a  sense-making  problem  with  analogous  examples.  The  self-explanation  prompts  in  Part 
C  (highlighted  in  pink)  were  identical  to  sense-making  problems  with  linked  representations.  See  the  online 
article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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(see  Figure  5).  Students  interacted  with  a  number  line  (Figure  5A) 
to  solve  a  problem,  while  an  area  model  (i.e.,  a  circle  or  a 
rectangle)  updated  automatically  to  mimic  the  same  steps.  Because 
students  tend  to  be  more  familiar  with  area  models  than  with 
number  lines,  linking  was  implemented  such  that  the  more  familiar 
GR  provided  feedback  on  interactions  with  the  less  familiar  GR. 
The  SL  problems  included  the  same  self-explanation  prompts  as 
SE  problems  (Figure  5B). 

Fluency-building  (F)  condition.  Students  in  the  F  condition 
received  four  problems  per  topic  that  included  fluency-building 
support  for  connection  making  (see  Figure  6).  The  fluency¬ 
building  problems  were  designed  based  on  Kellman  and  col¬ 
leagues’  (2010)  interventions.  Hence,  they  provided  students  with 
numerous  short  categorization  problems.  In  the  equivalent  frac¬ 
tions  topic,  for  instance,  students  sorted  a  variety  of  GRs  using 
drag-and-drop  (see  Figure  6).  In  alignment  with  Kellman  and 
colleagues’  interventions,  fluency-building  problems  provided 
only  correctness  feedback.  Students  could  request  hints,  but  hint 
messages  only  provided  general  encouragement  (e.g.,  “give  it  a 
try!”).  Finally,  the  fluency-building  problems  encouraged  visual 
problem-solving  strategies.  For  example,  in  the  equivalent  frac¬ 
tions  topic,  students  were  instructed  to  visually  judge  equivalence 
rather  than  counting  sections.  To  discourage  counting  strategies, 
we  included  examples  with  sections  too  small  to  count. 

Combined  sense-making  and  fluency-building  conditions. 
Students  in  the  sense-making  with  linked  representations  plus 
fluency-building  (SL-F)  condition  also  received  four  connection¬ 
making  problems  per  topic:  two  SL  problems  followed  by  two  F 


problems.  Similarly,  students  in  the  sense-making  with  analogous 
examples  plus  fluency-building  (SE-F)  condition  received  two  SE 
problems  followed  by  two  F  problems.  We  decided  to  provide 
sense-making  problems  before  fluency-building  problems  in  each 
topic  because  understanding  is  expected  before  fluency  in  educa¬ 
tional  practice  guides  (e.g..  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math¬ 
ematics,  2000,  2006). 

Test  instruments.  Students  took  the  tests  three  times:  before 
they  started  working  with  the  tutor  (pretest),  immediately  after 
they  finished  working  with  the  tutor  (immediate  posttest),  and  1 
week  after  the  immediate  posttest  (delayed  posttest).  The  delayed 
posttest  was  included  so  as  to  test  whether  students’  knowledge  is 
robust  in  that  it  lasts  over  time  (Koedinger  et  al.,  2012).  We  created 
three  equivalent  test  forms,  which  included  the  same  type  of 
problems  but  with  different  numbers.  We  counterbalanced  the 
order  in  which  the  different  test  forms  were  administered. 

The  tests  targeted  robust  knowledge  of  fractions  (i.e.,  with 
respect  to  domain  knowledge,  not  connection-making  knowledge) 
considering  two  knowledge  types:  procedural  and  conceptual 
knowledge.  The  conceptual  scale  included  eight  items  that  as¬ 
sessed  students’  principled  understanding  of  fractions.  The  test 
items  asked  students  to  reconstruct  the  unit  of  a  fraction,  identify 
fractions  from  GRs,  answer  proportional  reasoning  questions,  and 
complete  written  reasoning  questions  about  fraction  comparison 
tasks.  The  procedural  scale  included  nine  items  that  assessed 
students’  ability  to  solve  questions  by  applying  algorithms.  The 
test  items  asked  students  to  find  a  fraction  between  two  given 
fractions  using  GRs,  finding  equivalent  fractions,  addition,  and 


Equivalent  Fractions 


Figure  5.  Example  of  sense-making  problem  with  linked  representations.  The  self-explanation  prompts  in  Part 
B  (highlighted  in  pink)  were  identical  to  sense-making  problems  with  analogous  examples.  See  the  online  article 
for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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Mixed  Representations 


let's  look  at  representations  of 
fractions  to  sort  them! 

Which  of  these  representations  show  the  same 
fractions?  Drag  and  drop  the  representations  into  the 
riots  next  to  the  f  raction  they  show. 


4# 


<1'  1  •  <  '  *  '  >► 


Students  are  presented  with 
a  mix  of  representations. 


Students  can  drag-and-drop 
the  representations  to  the 
matching  symbolic  fraction. 


Figure  6.  Example  of  a  fluency-building  problem.  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


subtraction.  Both  scales  included  multiple-choice  and  open-ended 
items.  Half  of  the  items  in  both  test  scales  were  reproduction  and 
transfer  items,  respectively.  Reproduction  items  were  similar  to 
individual-representation  problems  students  had  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  their  work  on  the  tutor.  Transfer  items  were  new  relative  to 
those  covered  in  the  tutor.  The  goal  in  including  transfer  items  was 
to  assess  whether  students’  knowledge  is  robust  in  that  it  is 
transferred  to  unfamiliar  problems  (Barnett  &  Ceci,  2002).  Exam¬ 
ple  items  for  both  tests  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  in  online 
supplemental  material  (Figures  1A  and  2A).  For  questions  that 
required  multiple  steps,  partial  credit  was  given  for  each  correct 
step.  The  scores  reported  here  are  relative  scores  (i.e.,  ranging 
from  0  to  1).  The  theoretical  structure  of  the  test  was  based  on  a 
factor  analysis  with  pretest  data  from  the  current  experiment  and 
was  replicated  with  data  from  the  immediate  and  delayed  posttests. 
All  test  items  were  evaluated  for  their  difficulty  levels  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  power  using  item-response-theory  models.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  the  test  items  covered  a  range  of  difficulty  levels.  All  items 
had  good  discriminatory  power.  Both  scales  had  good  reliability 
with  Cronbach’s  a  of  .70  for  the  conceptual  scale  and  Cronbach’s 
a  of  .77  for  the  procedural  scale. 

Procedure.  The  study  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
201 1/2012  school  year.  Students  accessed  all  materials  online  from 
their  school’s  computer  lab.  They  were  instructed  to  work  indi¬ 
vidually  at  their  own  pace  with  the  Fractions  Tutor.  Classroom 
teachers  led  the  sessions  as  they  normally  would  during  computer- 
lab  hours;  that  is,  they  walked  around  to  help  individual  students 
who  needed  assistance.  They  managed  their  classrooms  in  regular 
fashion;  for  instance,  they  told  students  to  be  quiet  when  they  were 
chatting.  Experimenters  were  present  for  the  first  2  days  of  the 
experiment  to  ensure  that  the  Fractions  Tutor  worked  smoothly  in 
the  labs. 


On  Day  1  of  the  study,  students  completed  a  30-min  pretest. 
They  then  worked  on  the  Fractions  Tutor  for  about  1  hr  per  day  for 
10  consecutive  school  days  (i.e.,  2  weeks,  yielding  about  10  hr 
spent  on  the  Fractions  Tutor  in  total).  On  the  last  day,  students 
completed  a  30-min  posttest.  One  week  later,  students  took  a 
delayed  posttest. 

Analysis.  Data  in  education  research  often  has  complex  pat¬ 
terns  of  variance  because  of  to  the  fact  that  students  are  nested 
within  classes  (i.e.,  classes  may  account  for  a  portion  of  the 
variance)  and  within  schools  (i.e.,  schools  may  account  for  a 
portion  of  the  variance).  Taking  these  sources  of  variance  into 
account  in  statistical  analyses  allows  to  reduce  the  error  variance 
statistical  significance  tests  (Raudenbush  &  Bryk,  2002).  Hierar¬ 
chical  linear  models  are  a  type  of  statistical  model  that  allows 
accounting  for  such  nested  sources  of  variance  (HEM;  Rauden¬ 
bush  &  Bryk,  2002). 

We  tested  a  number  of  variables,  including  teacher,  school 
district,  test  form  sequence,  grade  level,  number  of  problems 
completed,  total  time  spent  with  the  tutor,  random  intercepts  and 
slopes  for  classes  and  schools.  We  also  tested  whether  including 
each  level  of  the  HEM  increased  model  fit.  The  outcome  of  this 
selection  procedure  was  the  following  four-level  HEM.  At  level  1, 
we  modeled  performance  on  each  of  the  tests  for  each  student.  At 
Fevel  2,  we  accounted  for  differences  between  students.  Fevel  3 
models  random  differences  between  classes,  and  Fevel  4  random 
differences  between  schools.  Specifically,  we  used  the  following 
HEM: 

Yijkl  =  (((p>  +  Wj)  +  Vh)  +  p2  *  Sj  +  p3  *  fj  +  (34  *  Pj  +  Ps  *  Sj  *  Pj 
+  p6  *  fj  *  Pj  +  Ujkl)  +  (3,  *  1  +  Rjjki 

with 
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(level  1) 

Yijfcl  —  Bjkl  +  Pi  *  ti  +  Rijkl 

(level  2) 

fijid  =  8U  +  02  *  sej  +  p3  *  slj  +  p4  *  fj  +  (35  *  Pj  +  |36  *  sej  *  Pj 
+  P7  *  slj  *  Pj  +  P8  *  fj  *  Pj  +  Uju 

(level  3) 

8ki  =  7i  +  Vkl 

(level  4) 

7t  =  F  + wi 

Table  3  provides  an  overview  of  the  variables  included  in  the 
HLM.  Index  i  stands  for  test  time  (i.e.,  immediate  and  delayed 
posttest),  j  for  the  student,  k  for  class,  and  /  for  the  school.  The 
dependent  variable  Yijkl  is  student's  score  on  the  dependent  mea¬ 
sures  at  test  time  f  (i.e.,  immediate  or  delayed  posttest),  ejkl  is  the 
parameter  for  the  intercept  for  students  score,  Pj  is  the  parameter 
for  the  effect  of  test  time  t;,  (32  is  the  parameter  for  the  effect  of 
sense-making  problems  with  analogous  examples  se^,  (33  is  the 
parameter  for  the  effect  of  sense-making  problems  with  linked 
representations  slj,  (34  is  the  parameter  for  the  effect  of  fluency¬ 
building  problems  fj,  P5  is  the  parameter  for  the  effect  of  students 
performance  on  the  pretest  pj;  (36  is  the  parameter  for  an  aptitude- 
treatment  interaction  between  sense-making  problems  with  analo¬ 
gous  examples  sej  and  students  performance  on  pretest  Pj,  (37  is 
the  parameter  for  an  aptitude-treatment  interaction  between  sense¬ 
making  problems  with  linked  representations  slj  and  student’s 
performance  on  pretest  pj5  (38  is  the  parameter  for  an  aptitude- 
treatment  interaction  between  fluency-building  problems  f,  and 
student’s  performance  on  pretest  Pj>  8ki  is  the  parameter  for  the 
random  intercept  for  classk,  y,  is  the  parameter  for  the  random 

Table  3 


Overview  of  Variables  Included  in  the  HLM 


Variable 

Explanation 

Yyid 

Student's  score  on  the  dependent  measures  at  test 
time  h  (i.e.,  immediate  or  delayed  posttest) 

ejkl 

Intercept  for  studentj’s  score 

Pi 

Effect  of  test  time  tj 

P2 

Effect  of  sense-making  problems  with  prompts  for 
analogical  comparisons  GRs  sej 

P3 

Effect  of  sense-making  problems  with  linked  GRs  slj 

P4 

Effect  of  perceptual  fluency-building  problems  f) 

P5 

Effect  of  student's  performance  on  the  pretest  pj 

P6 

Aptitude-treatment  interaction  between  sense-making 
problems  with  analogical  comparisons  sej  and 
studentj’s  performance  on  pretest  pj 

Pv 

Aptitude-treatment  interaction  between  sense-making 
problems  with  linked  GRs  slj  and  studentj’s 
performance  on  pretest  pj 

Ps 

Aptitude-treatment  interaction  between  perceptual 
fluency-building  problems  fj  and  studentj’s 
performance  on  pretest  Pj 

8kl 

Random  intercept  for  classk 

7i 

Random  intercept  for  school] 

F 

Overall  average 

intercept  for  school!,  and  |x  is  the  overall  average.  We  ran  this 
model  in  the  SAS  software  package  for  mixed  models. 

Results 

We  excluded  students  who  did  not  complete  all  tests  or  did  not 
complete  the  Fractions  Tutor  in  the  time  allocated  by  their  class¬ 
room  teacher  because  they  did  not  receive  the  full  intervention  and 
did  not  complete  all  topics  that  were  tested  in  the  posttests.  The 
final  sample  included  a  total  of  N  —  428  ( n  =  61  in  the  SGR 
condition,  n  —  64  in  the  MRG  condition,  n  =  52  in  the  SL 
condition,  n  =  59  in  the  SE  condition,  n  =  73  in  the  F  condition, 
n  =  61  in  the  SL-F  condition,  n  =  59  in  the  SE-F  condition).  The 
number  of  students  who  were  excluded  from  the  analysis  did  not 
differ  significantly  between  conditions,  x2(6,  (V  =  169)  =  4.34, 
p  >  .10.  Excluded  students  had  significantly  lower  pretest  scores 
on  the  conceptual  knowledge  test,  F(  1,  594)  =  6.73,  p  <  .05,  and 
on  the  procedural  knowledge  test,  F(l,  594)  =  5.60,  p  <  .05,  but 
there  were  no  differences  between  conditions  (Fs  <  1).  Students’ 
lower  prior  knowledge  may '  explain  why  they  took  longer  in 
working  with  the  Fractions  Tutor  and,  hence,  did  not  finish  in  the 
allocated  time. 

Table  4  shows  the  means  and  SDs  for  the  conceptual  and 
procedural  scales  by  test  time  and  condition.  Table  5  shows  the 
total  amount  of  time  spent  on  tutor  problems  by  condition.  To 
verify  that  time  spent  did  not  differ  between  conditions,  we  used 
the  same  HLM  as  described  above.  There  were  no  significant 
effects  of  sense-making  support,  fluency-building  support,  nor  a 
significant  interaction  among  these  factors  on  time  spent  (Fs  <  1). 

Learning  gains.  In  learning  experiments  in  real  educational 
settings,  any  difference  between  conditions  needs  to  be  interpreted 
relative  to  pretest-to-posttest  learning  gains  (Lipsey  et  al.,  2012). 
Thus,  we  first  verified  whether  students  learned  from  the  Fractions 
Tutor.  To  do  so,  we  used  a  modified  version  of  the  HLM  described 
above  on  all  seven  conditions,  using  pretest  scores  as  a  repeated, 
dependent  measure  rather  than  as  a  covariate  (the  S  AS-code  can  be 
found  in  the  appendix  in  online  supplemental  material.  Figure  3A). 
Students  performed  significantly  better  on  conceptual  knowledge 
at  the  immediate  posttest  (p  <  .0001,  d  =  .40),  and  at  the  delayed 
posttest  (p  <  .0001,  d  =  .60),  compared  with  the  pretest.  Students 
performed  significantly  better  on  procedural  knowledge  at  the 
immediate  (p  <  .0001,  d  =  .20)  and  at  the  delayed  posttest  (p  < 
.0001,  d  =  .24),  compared  with  the  pretest. 

Effects  of  connection-making  support.  To  investigate  Re¬ 
search  Question  1,  whether  a  combination  of  sense-making  prob¬ 
lems  and  fluency-building  problems  leads  to  higher  learning  gains 
than  either  type  of  problem  alone,  we  applied  the  HLM  described 
above  to  the  2  X  3  design  (i.e.,  without  the  SGR  condition;  the 
SAS-code  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  in  online  supplemental 
material,  Figure  4A).  The  parameter  estimates  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix  in  online  supplemental  material  (Tables  2A  for  random 
intercepts,  3A  for  fixed  effects  in  the  conceptual  knowledge 
model,  Table  4 A  for  fixed  effects  in  the  procedural  knowledge 
model).  There  were  no  main  effects  of  sense-making  problems 
(Hypothesis  1.1)  or  fluency-building  problems  (Hypothesis  1.2)  on 
conceptual  knowledge  or  on  procedural  knowledge  (Fs  <  1). 
There  were  no  significant  interactions  of  sense-making  problems 
or  fluency-building  problems  with  pretest  performance.  There  was 
no  significant  interaction  on  procedural  knowledge  (Fs  <  1). 
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Table  4 


Means  (and  SDs)  for  Conceptual  and  Procedural  Knowledge  at  Pretest,  Immediate  Posttest,  Delayed  Posttest 


Measure 

Condition 

Pretest 

Immediate 

posttest 

Delayed 

posttest 

Conceptual  knowledge 

Multiple-graphical-representations  (MGR) 

.33  (.20) 

.45  (.23) 

.48  (.26) 

Sense-making  with  linked  GRs  (SL) 

.38  (.20) 

.49  (.23) 

.51  (.26) 

Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  (SE) 

.36  (.22) 

.43  (.20) 

.49  (.26) 

Fluency-building  (F) 

.31  (.21) 

.37  (.22) 

.44  (.24) 

Sense-making  with  linked  representations  plus 
fluency-building  problems  (SL-F) 

.36  (.20) 

.43  (.24) 

.49  (.25) 

Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  plus 
fluency-building  problems  (SE-F) 

.39  (.21) 

.52  (.24) 

.58  (.26) 

Single-graphical-representation  (SGR) 

.37  (.20) 

.43  (.25) 

.48  (.20) 

Procedural  knowledge 

Multiple-graphical-representations  (MGR) 

.25  (.25) 

.30  (.28) 

.30  (.26) 

Sense-making  with  linked  representations  (SL) 

.21  (.18) 

.26  (.24) 

.26  (.24) 

Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  (SE) 

.26  (.21) 

.29  (.24) 

.31  (.27) 

Fluency-building  condition  (F) 

.19  (.17) 

.23  (.20) 

.25  (.22) 

Sense-making  with  linked  representations  plus 
fluency-building  problems  (SL-F) 

.20  (.18) 

.25  (.21) 

.26  (.21) 

Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  plus 
fluency-building  problems  (SE-F) 

.26  (.20) 

.32  (.26) 

.33  (.26) 

Single-graphical-representation  (SGR) 

.21  (.20) 

.25  (.22) 

.27  (.23) 

Note.  Min.  score  is  0,  max.  score  is  1 . 


However,  there  was  a  significant  interaction  between  sense¬ 
making  problems  and  fluency-building  problems  on  conceptual 
knowledge,  F( 2,  343)  =  4.11,  p  =  .017,  r\2  =  .03,  such  that 
students  who  received  both  types  of  problems  performed  best  on 
the  conceptual  posttests.  To  gain  further  insights  into  this  interac¬ 
tion  effect,  we  turn  to  Research  Question  2:  are  sense-making 
problems  more  effective  if  they  include  linked  GRs  or  analogous 
examples?  We  examined  simple  effects  of  the  sense-making  factor 
for  the  conditions  with  fluency-building  problems  (i.e.,  SL-F, 
SE-F,  and  F  conditions)  and  without  fluency-building  problems 
(i.e.,  SL,  SE,  and  MGR  conditions).  On  conceptual  knowledge, 
there  was  a  significant  effect  of  sense-making  problems  among  the 
conditions  with  fluency-building  problems,  F( 2,  343)  =  4.34,  p  = 
.014,  T|2  =  .07,  such  that  the  SE-F  condition  significantly  outper¬ 
formed  the  F  condition,  f(341)  =  2.82,  p  =  .005,  d  =  .32,  and  the 
SL-F  condition,  f(342)  =  2.20,  p  =  .05,  d  =  .26.  The  difference 
between  the  SE-F  condition  and  the  F  condition  was  not  significant 
(t  <  1).  The  effect  of  sense-making  problems  was  not  significant 
for  the  conditions  without  fluency-building  problems  (F  <  1),  and 
consequently,  none  of  the  post  hoc  comparisons  were  significant. 


Table  5 

Means  (and  SDs)  of  Total  Time  Spent  on  Tutor  Problems 
by  Condition 


Condition 

Time  on  tutor  in 
minutes 

Multiple-graphical-representations  (MGR) 

232.04  (62.88) 

Sense-making  with  linked  GRs  (SL) 

206.27  (60.3) 

Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  (SE) 

213.7  (58.32) 

Fluency-building  (F) 

Sense-making  with  linked  representations 

199.25  (54.97) 

plus  fluency-building  problems  (SL-F) 
Sense-making  with  analogous  examples  plus 

215.83  (58.43) 

fluency-building  problems  (SE-F) 

203.51  (53.61) 

Single-graphical-representation  (SGR) 

189.47(41.54) 

To  investigate  whether  MGRs  are  more  effective  than  an  SGR 
(Hypotheses  3.1  and  3.2),  we  applied  a  modified  version  of  the 
HLM  described  above  to  the  SGR,  MGR,  and  SE-F  condition  (i.e., 
the  most  successful  connection-making  condition;  the  SAS-code 
can  be  found  in  the  appendix  in  online  supplemental  material, 
Figure  4A).  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
MGR  condition  and  the  SGR  condition  (ps  >  .10;  Hypothesis  3.1). 
The  SE-F  condition  significantly  outperformed  the  SGR  condition 
on  conceptual  knowledge,  t(115)  =  2.41,  p  =  .016,  d  =  .27,  but 
not  on  procedural  knowledge  (t  <  1;  Hypothesis  3.2). 

Discussion 

With  respect  to  Research  Question  1  (does  connection-making 
support  enhance  students’  learning  gains?),  our  results  do  not  support 
Hypotheses  1.1  or  1.2,  that  problems  that  work  on  sense-making  or 
working  on  fluency-building  problems  would  enhance  robust  frac¬ 
tions  knowledge,  respectively.  However,  our  results  support  Hypoth¬ 
esis  1.3  for  conceptual  knowledge:  working  on  a  combination  of 
sense-making  problems  and  fluency-building  problems  was  effective. 
Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  neither  type  of  connection-making  support 
alone,  but  only  the  combination  of  both  was  effective.  With  respect  to 
Research  Question  3  (Does  connection-making  support  enhance  stu¬ 
dents’  benefit  from  MGRs?),  our  results  stand  in  contrast  to  Hypoth¬ 
esis  3.1  but  support  Hypothesis  3.2.  Comparisons  to  the  SGR  condi¬ 
tion  show  that  students  did  not  benefit  from  working  with  MGRs, 
unless  they  received  a  combination  of  sense-making  and  fluency¬ 
building  support. 

We  did  not  find  significant  effects  on  procedural  knowledge.  It 
may  be  that  students’  conceptual  knowledge  benefits  from  con¬ 
nection  making  because  each  representation  provides  a  different 
conceptual  view  on  what  fractions  are,  whereas  procedural  knowl¬ 
edge  may  rely  more  on  experience  with  algorithmic  operations 
tasks  rather  than  on  conceptual  understanding. 

With  respect  to  our  exploratory  Research  Question  2,  whether 
problems  that  help  students  make  sense  of  connections  are  more 
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effective  if  they  include  linked  GRs  or  analogous  examples,  we 
find  that  analogous  examples  lead  to  higher  learning  gains  on  a  test 
of  robust  fractions  knowledge  than  linked  GRs. 

Causal  Path  Analysis  Modeling 

The  experiment  showed  that  only  the  combination  of  sense¬ 
making  problems  and  fluency-building  problems  was  effective  in 
enhancing  students’  learning  of  domain  knowledge.  This  finding 
leads  to  open  questions  about  how  sense-making  processes  and 
inductive  refinement  processes  interact  (Figure  2,  Paths  3  and  4). 
Hence,  we  seek  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  this  interaction 
through  an  additional  data  source — the  tutor  log  data  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  problem-solving  performance — using  causal  path  analysis 
modeling.  The  logs  provide  a  detailed  record  of  students’  interac¬ 
tions  with  the  Fractions  Tutor  at  the  “transaction”  level  (i.e., 
attempts  at  steps,  hint  requests,  etc.).  Given  that  sense-making 
problems  with  analogous  examples  were  more  effective  than  those 
with  linked  GRs,  we  focused  on  the  SE  conditions  in  this  analysis. 

Hypotheses 

We  investigate  two  possible  mechanisms  by  which  sense¬ 
making  problems  and  fluency-building  problems  might  interact. 
One  mechanism  may  be  that  working  on  fluency-building  prob¬ 
lems  enhances  students’  benefit  from  sense-making  problems  (Fig¬ 
ure  2,  Path  3;  we  will  refer  to  this  as  the  fluency  hypothesis). 
According  to  the  fluency  hypothesis,  perceptually  fluent  students 
may  benefit  from  increased  cognitive  capacity  during  subsequent 
learning  tasks  (Kellman  et  al.,  2009;  Koedinger  et  al.,  2012). 
Therefore,  they  should  show  higher  performance  on  sense-making 
problems.  We  contrast  the  fluency  hypothesis  to  the  practice 
hypothesis  that  receiving  more  practice  on  sense-making  problems 
leads  to  higher  performance  on  sense-making  problems.  The  SE 
condition  provides  four  sense-making  problems  per  topic,  whereas 
the  SE-F  condition  provides  only  two  sense-making  problems  per 
topic.  Therefore,  the  practice  hypothesis  predicts  that  the  SE 
condition  should  show  higher  performance  on  sense-making  prob¬ 
lems  than  the  SE-F  condition.  To  see  the  effect  of  having  practice 
with  fluency-building  problems  on  students’  performance  on 
sense-making  problems,  we  compare  the  SE  condition  to  the  SE-F 
condition.  In  the  SE  condition,  problems  P5,  P6,  P7,  and  P8  were 
sense-making  problems  (for  each  of  the  10  topics,  see  Table  2).  In 
the  SE-F  condition,  only  problems  P5  and  P6  were  sense-making 
problems  (for  each  of  the  10  topics).  Hence,  when  comparing  the 
SE  and  SE-F  conditions,  problems  P5  and  P6  of  each  topic  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  comparison  (bold-underlined  problems  in  Table 
2). 

Another  mechanism  may  be  that  working  on  sense-making 
problems  enhances  students’  benefit  from  fluency-building  prob¬ 
lems  (Figure  2,  Path  4;  sense-making  hypothesis).  Prior  research 
shows  that  students  have  difficulties  in  making  sense  of  connec¬ 
tions  at  a  conceptual  level  and  typically  do  not  make  connections 
spontaneously  (Ainsworth  et  al.,  2002;  Rau  et  al.,  2014).  There¬ 
fore,  the  sense-making  hypothesis  predicts  that  students  may  not 
be  able  to  discover  what  features  of  the  GRs  depict  meaningful 
information  while  working  on  fluency-building  problems,  which 
may  lead  to  inefficient  learning  strategies  (e.g.,  trial-and-error)  that 
can  impede  their  benefit  from  fluency-building  problems.  In  par¬ 


ticular,  the  visual  features  that  denote  fractions  may  not  be  easy  to 
detect,  and  can  perhaps  not  be  learned  in  a  purely  inductive 
manner.  Therefore,  sense-making  support  could  increase  students’ 
performance  on  fluency-building  problems.  We  contrast  the  sense¬ 
making  hypothesis  to  the  practice  hypothesis  that  receiving  more 
practice  on  fluency-building  problems  leads  to  higher  performance 
on  fluency-building  problems.  The  F  condition  provides  four 
fluency-building  problems  per  topic,  whereas  the  SE-F  condition 
provides  two  fluency-building  problems  per  topic.  Therefore,  the 
practice  hypothesis  predicts  that  the  F  condition  should  show 
higher  performance  on  fluency-building  problems  than  the  SE-F 
condition.  To  investigate  the  effect  of  having  practiced  on  sense¬ 
making  problems  on  students’  performance  on  fluency-building 
problems,  we  compare  the  F  condition  to  the  SE-F  condition.  In 
the  F  condition,  problems  P5,  P6,  P7,  and  P8  were  fluency¬ 
building  problems  (for  each  of  the  10  topics,  see  Table  2).  In  the 
SE-F  condition,  only  problems  P7  and  P8  were  sense-making 
problems  (for  each  of  the  10  topics).  Hence,  when  comparing  the 
F  and  SE-F  conditions,  problems  P7  and  P8  for  each  topic  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  comparison  (bold-italicized  problems  in  Table  2). 
In  testing  the  fluency  hypothesis  and  the  sense-making  hypothesis, 
we  allow  for  the  possibility  that  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Method 

To  investigate  these  hypotheses,  we  use  causal  path  analysis, 
which  provides  a  unified  framework  to  test  mediation  hypotheses, 
estimate  total  effects,  and  separate  direct  from  indirect  effects  in  a 
coherent  statistical  model  (Bollen  &  Pearl,  2013;  Chickering, 
2002;  Spirtes  et  al.,  2000).  We  constructed  causal  path  analysis 
models  that  correspond  to  the  fluency  hypothesis  and  to  the  sense¬ 
making  hypothesis,  respectively. 

Because  we  selected  the  SE  and  SE-F  conditions  for  the  fluency 
hypothesis  model  and  the  F  and  SE-F  conditions  for  the  sense- 
making  hypothesis  model,  190  students  were  included  in  the 
analysis  ( n  =  59  in  the  SE  condition,  n  =  73  in  the  F  condition, 
and  n  =  58  in  the  SE-F  condition).We  operationalized  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  tutor  problems  as  error  rates:  making  fewer  errors 
while  solving  a  tutor  problem  indicates  higher  problem-solving 
performance.  Rather  than  using  the  overall  error  rate,  we  classified 
errors  based  on  the  detailed  knowledge  components  to  which  they 
relate.  For  the  fluency  hypothesis  model,  we  computed  the  error 
rate  for  each  knowledge  component  across  the  sense-making  prob¬ 
lems  P5  and  P6  for  all  10  topics  (bold-underlined  problems  in 
Table  2).  For  the  sense-making  hypothesis  model,  we  computed 
the  error  rate  for  each  knowledge  component  across  the  fluency- 
building  problems  P7  and  P8  for  all  10  topics  (bold-italicized 
problems  in  Table  2).  Altogether,  the  knowledge  component 
model  yielded  12  error  types  that  students  could  make  on  sense¬ 
making  problems,  and  1 1  error  types  that  students  could  make  on 
fluency-building  problems,  summarized  in  Tables  6  and  7.  Next, 
included  only  those  error  types  in  the  causal  path  analysis  model 
that  (a)  were  significant  predictors  of  performance  on  the  concep¬ 
tual  posttest,  while  controlling  for  pretest,  and  (b)  significantly 
differed  between  conditions  (i.e.,  the  italicized  error  types  in 
Tables  6  and  7). 

We  constructed  the  causal  path  analysis  models  using  an  auto¬ 
matic  algorithm  that  searches  for  models  that  are  theoretically 
plausible  and  consistent  with  the  data;  namely,  the  Tetrad  IV 
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Table  6 

Error  Types  on  Fluency-Building  Problems  and  Number  of  Occurrences  Per  Condition  ( Summed  Up  for  All  Students  Across  Fluency- 
Building  Problems  P7  and  P8) 


Error  type 

Knowledge  component 

Number  in  F 

Number  in  SE-F 

nameCircleMixed-Error 

Finding  circle  representations  that  show  the  same  fraction  as  a  number  line 
or  a  rectangle 

355 

126 

equivalenceError 

Finding  equivalent  fraction  representations 

2,899 

2,157 

improperMixed-Error 

Finding  representations  of  improper  fractions 

1,380 

1,608 

additionMixedError 

Finding  representations  that  show  the  addend  of  a  given  sum  equation 
depicted  by  representations 

207 

176 

compareMixed-Error 

Finding  representations  that  show  a  fraction  smaller  or  larger  than  the 
given  one 

436 

307 

diffMixedError 

Finding  representations  that  show  the  difference  of  two  fractions 

282 

238 

nameNLMixed-Error 

Finding  number  line  representations  that  show  the  same  fraction  as  a  circle 
or  a  rectangle 

949 

599 

nameRectMixed-Error 

Finding  rectangle  representations  that  show  the  same  fraction  as  a  number 
line  or  a  circle 

385 

133 

subtractionMixed-Error 

Finding  representations  that  show  the  subtrahend  of  a  given  difference 
equation  depicted  by  representations 

214 

240 

sumMixedError 

Finding  representations  that  show  the  sum  of  two  fractions 

256 

205 

unitMixedError 

Finding  the  unit  of  a  given  fraction 

1,050 

1,138 

Note.  Italicized  error  types  were  selected  for  further  analysis. 


program’s1  GES  algorithm.  Tetrad  IV  allows  us  to  specify  assump¬ 
tions  that  constrain  the  space  of  models  searched  (Chickering, 
2002;  Spirtes  et  al.,  2000)  and  to  find  the  model  with  the  best 
model  fit  among  models  that  are  theoretically  tenable  and  com¬ 
patible  with  the  experimental  design  (Spirtes  et  al.,  2000).  Inde¬ 
pendent  variables  in  the  causal  path  analysis  were  sense-making 
support  and  fluency-building  support.  Dependent  variables  were 
students’  performance  on  the  conceptual  pretest,  immediate,  and 
delayed  posttest.  Mediators  were  error  types  students  made  on  the 
sense-making  problems  for  the  fluency  hypothesis  model,  and 
error  types  students  made  on  the  fluency-building  problems  in  the 
sense-making  hypothesis  model. 

When  conducting  a  model  search,  we  can  narrow  the  search 
space  based  on  the  knowledge  we  have  about  the  nature  of  our  data 
(Spirtes  et  al.,  2000).  We  assumed  that  the  experimental  conditions 
are  exogenous  and  causally  independent,  that  the  pretest  was  not 
influenced  by  the  conditions,  that  the  pretest  is  an  exogenous 
variable  and  causally  independent  of  the  conditions.  Furthermore, 
we  assume  that  the  mediators  are  before  the  immediate  posttest 
and  the  delayed  posttest,  and  that  the  immediate  posttest  is  before 
the  delayed  posttest.  The  search  space  is  defined  by  the  fully 
saturated  model  for  each  hypothesis  because  it  contains  all  possi¬ 
ble  edges  (or  “effects”)  compatible  with  these  assumptions  and 
with  the  experimental  design. 

We  had  Tetrad  search  among  models  that  had  all,  none,  or  a 
subset  of  the  edges  in  the  fully  saturated  model.  In  the  model 
search,  each  edge  is  automatically  evaluated  as  to  whether  includ¬ 
ing  it  yields  a  better  model  fit  than  not  including  it,  and  whether  it 
represents  a  statistically  significant  effect.  Figure  7  (left)  illustrates 
the  fully  saturated  model  for  the  fluency  hypothesis  (that  includes 
only  performance  variables  related  to  sense  making  as  possible 
mediators).  Figure  7  (right)  illustrates  the  fully  saturated  model  for 
the  sense-making  hypothesis  (that  includes  only  performance  vari¬ 
able  related  to  perceptual  fluency  as  possible  mediators).  Thus, 
Figure  7  illustrates  that,  even  with  our  assumptions,  the  search 
space  contains  at  least  2 15  (over  32  thousand)  distinct  path  models 


that  are  plausible  tests  for  the  sense-making  hypothesis,  and  220 
(over  1  million)  for  the  fluency  hypothesis.  The  outcomes  of  the 
model  search  are  two  causal  path  analysis  models,  one  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  fluency  hypothesis,  one  corresponding  to  the  sense¬ 
making  hypothesis,  each  consistent  with  the  data  and  hence  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  trust  the  parameters  of  the  model. 

Results 

To  test  the  fluency  hypothesis,  we  inspect  the  model  shown  in 
Figure  8,  which  is  the  best-fitting  model  Tetrad  IV  found  for  the 
fluency  hypothesis.  The  model  fits  the  data  well  (x2  =  8.32,  df  = 
5,  p  =  .14;  comparative  fit  index  [CFI]  =  0.9943;  root  mean 
square  error  of  approximation  [RMSEA]  =  0.0808).2  The  stan¬ 
dardized  coefficients  and  their  standard  errors,  the  significance 
tests  for  each  effect,  and  the  implied  covariance  matrices  for  the 
model  are  provided  in  the  appendix  in  online  supplemental  mate¬ 
rial  (Tables  5A,  6A,  and  7A).  Figure  8  shows  unstandardized 
coefficients,  which  are  easier  to  interpret  with  respect  to  the  effects 
of  number  of  errors  students  made.  Further,  because  scores  on  all 
tests  range  between  0  and  1 ,  the  effects  on  the  posttests  are  easy  to 
compare  even  though  coefficients  are  unstandardized.  Recall  that 
this  model  compares  the  SE  and  SE-F  conditions  based  on  errors 


1  Tetrad,  freely  available  at  www.phil.cmu.edu/projects/tetrad,  contains 
a  causal  model  simulator,  estimator,  and  over  20  model  search  algorithms, 
many  of  which  are  described  and  proved  asymptotically  reliable  in  (Spirtes, 
Glymour,  &  Scheines,  2000). 

2  The  usual  logic  of  hypothesis  testing  is  inverted  in  path  analysis.  The 
/7-value  reflects  the  probability  of  seeing  as  much  or  more  deviation 
between  the  covariance  matrix  implied  by  the  estimated  model  and  the 
observed  covariance  matrix,  conditional  on  the  null  hypothesis  that 
the  model  that  we  estimated  was  the  true  model.  Thus,  a  low  /7-value  means 
the  model  can  be  rejected,  and  a  high  p-value  means  it  cannot.  Conven¬ 
tional  thresholds  are  .05  or  .01,  but  like  other  a  values,  this  is  somewhat 
arbitrary.  The  /7-value  should  be  higher  at  low  sample  sizes  and  lowered  as 
the  sample  size  increases,  but  the  rate  is  a  function  of  several  factors,  and 
generally  unknown. 
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Table  7 

Error  Types  on  Sense-Making  Problems  and  Number  of  Occurrences  Per  Condition  (Summed  Up  for  All  Students  Across  Sense- 
Making  Problems  P5  and  P6) 


Error  type 


placet  Error 

selfExplanationError 

comparisonError 

denomError 

equivalence-CompareError 

multiplyError 

nlPartitionError 

numberSections-UnitError 

numError 
placeDotError 
sectionsBetween-O- 1 

unitError 


Knowledge  component 

Locating  1  on  the  number  line  given  a  dot  on  the  number  line  and  the 
fraction  it  shows 

Incorrect  response  to  self-explanation  prompt 
Comparing  two  fractions 
Entering  the  denominator  of  a  fraction 
Judging  whether  two  fractions  are  equivalent 

Entering  a  number  by  which  to  multiply  numerator  or  denominator  to 
expand  a  given  fraction 

Partitioning  the  number  line  to  show  an  equivalent  fraction 
Finding  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  indicating  how  many 
sections  the  unit  was  divided  into 
Entering  the  numerator  of  a  fraction 
Placing  a  dot  on  the  number  line  to  show  a  fraction 
Indicating  that  the  denominator  in  a  number  line  is  shown  by  the 
sections  between  0  and  1 

Selecting  the  unit  for  a  fraction  given  the  symbolic  fraction  and  a 
graphical  representation 


Number  in  SE 


150 

1,320 

92 

972 

19 

30 

1,913 

41 

1,559 

198 

61 

123 


Number  in  SE-F 


222 

1,629 

82 

837 

18 

29 

2,115 

44 

1,390 

253 

44 

115 


Note.  Italicized  error  types  were  selected  for  further  analysis. 


students  made  on  the  sense-making  problems.  Further  recall  that, 
according  to  the  fluency  hypothesis,  we  expect  that  practice  on 
fluency-building  problems  reduces  error  rates  on  sense-making 
problems,  and  that  error  rates  on  sense-making  problems  mediates 
the  effect  of  condition  on  the  posttests.  Finally,  recall  that  the 
alternative  practice  hypothesis  suggests  that,  because  students  in 
the  SE-F  condition  have  less  practice  on  sense-making  problems, 
they  should  show  higher  rates  of  sense-making  errors.  The  model 
in  Figure  8  shows  that  students  in  the  SE-F  condition,  compared  to 
the  SE  condition,  made  more  selfExplanationErrors  (i.e.,  the  av¬ 
erage  student  in  the  SE-F  condition  made  5.662  more  errors  in 
answering  self-explanation  prompts  than  the  average  student  in  the 
SE  condition,  and  for  each  of  these  errors,  the  student  looses  .005 
points  on  the  final  posttest)  and  more  placelErrors  (i.e.,  errors  in 
finding  1  on  a  number  line).  Both  decreased  learning  gains.  Thus, 
students’  performance  on  sense-making  problems  mediated  a  neg¬ 
ative  effect  of  fluency-building  support  on  students’  posttest  per¬ 
formance.  This  negative  mediation  effect  is  in  line  with  the  alter¬ 
native  hypothesis  that  practice  alone  explains  performance  on 
sense-making  problems.  In  addition,  in  line  with  the  overall  find¬ 
ing  of  the  experiment,  Figure  8  shows  that  fluency-building  sup¬ 
port  had  a  direct  positive  effect  on  posttest  performance,  which 
was  stronger  than  the  negative  mediation  effects.  That  is,  the  direct 
path  of  .116  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  the  mediating  paths  (-.005  * 
5.662  +  -.012  *  .166  *  5.662). 

To  test  the  sense-making  hypothesis,  we  inspect  the  model  in 
Figure  9,  which  shows  the  best-fitting  model  for  the  sense-making 
hypothesis.  This  model  fits  the  data  reasonably  well  (y2  =  16.10, 
df  =  6,  p  =  .013;  CFI  =  0.9822;  RMSEA  =  0.1338).3  The 
standardized  coefficients  and  their  standard  errors,  the  significance 
tests  for  each  effect,  and  the  implied  covariance  matrices  for  the 
model  are  provided  in  the  appendix  in  online  supplemental  mate¬ 
rial  (Tables  5A,  6A,  and  7A).  Figure  9  shows  the  unstandardized 
coefficients.  Recall  that  this  model  compares  the  F  and  SE-F 
conditions  based  on  errors  students  made  on  the  fluency-building 
problems.  Further  recall  that,  according  to  the  sense  making  hy¬ 


pothesis,  we  expect  that  practice  on  sense-making  problems  leads 
to  a  lower  rate  of  errors  on  the  fluency-building  problems,  which 
in  turn  mediates  the  effect  of  condition  on  the  posttests.  Finally, 
recall  that  the  alternative  practice  hypothesis  suggests  that,  because 
students  in  the  SE-F  condition  have  less  practice  on  fluency¬ 
building  problems,  they  should  show  higher  error  rates  on  fluency¬ 
building  problems.  The  model  in  Figure  9  shows  that  students  in 
the  SE-F  condition  made  more  nameCircleMixed  errors  (i.e.,  er¬ 
rors  in  identifying  the  fraction  depicted  by  a  circle)  but  fewer 
improperMixedErrors  (i.e.,  errors  in  identifying  an  improper  frac¬ 
tion)  and  fewer  equivalence  errors  (i.e.,  errors  in  identifying  equiv¬ 
alent  fractions)  than  students  in  the  F  condition.  Students  who 
made  fewer  nameCircleMixedErrors  also  made  more  subtraction- 
MixedErrors  (i.e.,  errors  in  finding  the  difference  between  two 
given  fractions)  and  improperMixedErrors,  which  decreased  per¬ 
formance  in  the  conceptual  posttest.  Thus,  performance  on 
fluency-building  problems  mediated  the  positive  effect  of  sense¬ 
making  support  on  the  conceptual  posttest.  There  were  no  addi¬ 
tional  direct  effects  of  sense-making  support  on  posttest,  so  that 
students’  higher  performance  on  fluency-building  problems  fully 
mediated  the  positive  effect  of  sense-making  support  on  learning 
gains. 

Discussion 

The  results  from  the  causal  path  analysis  are  consistent  with  the 
sense-making  hypothesis  but  stand  in  contrast  to  the  fluency  hy¬ 
pothesis:  we  did  not  find  evidence  that  working  on  fluency¬ 
building  problems  helps  students  benefit  from  sense-making 
problems,  but  that  fluency-building  problems  decrease  their  per- 


?  Ibid.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  model  asserts  that  any  effect  the  SE-F 
condition  (compared  to  the  F  condition)  has  on  the  post-test  or  delayed 
post-test  is  entirely  mediated  by  the  three  variables  measuring  error  rates. 
Thus,  it  makes  a  bold  and  easily  falsifiable  prediction  that  is  tested  by  this 
model. 
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Figure  7.  Saturated  models  for  the  fluency  hypothesis  (left)  and  the  sense-making  hypothesis  (right).  See  the 
online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


formance  on  sense-making  problems.  Thus,  the  mediation  effect 
shown  in  Figure  8  suggests  that  receiving  fluency-building  prob¬ 
lems  comes  at  the  cost  of  lower  performance  on  sense-making 
problems:  students  tend  to  make  more  selfExplanationErrors  and 
more  place  1  Errors.  Recall  that  students  in  the  SE  condition  work 
on  twice  as  many  sense-making  problems  than  students  in  the 
SE-F  condition,  so  they  receive  more  practice  on  these  problems 
compared  to  the  SE-F  condition  (see  Table  2).  Hence,  the  practice 
hypothesis  predicts  that  they  perform  somewhat  worse  on  those 
problems,  simply  because  they  have  less  practice.  The  model  in 
Figure  8  is  in  line  with  the  practice  hypothesis.  Furthermore,  the 
model  in  Figure  8  puts  the  performance  on  sense-making  problems 
in  relation  to  learning  gains:  higher  performance  on  sense-making 
problems  is  associated  with  higher  learning  benefit  from  sense¬ 
making  problems.  However,  because  we  do  not  find  evidence  that 
fluency-building  problems  help  students  learn  from  sense-making 
problems,  our  results  do  not  support  the  fluency  hypothesis. 

By  contrast,  the  results  from  the  causal  path  analysis  models  are  in 
line  with  the  sense-making  hypothesis:  working  on  sense-making 
problems  helps  students  learn  from  fluency-building  problems.  The 
model  in  Figure  9  demonstrates  that,  although  students  who  receive 
sense-making  problems  make  more  nameCircleMixedErrors,  they 
make  fewer  equivalenceErrors  and  improperMixedErrors  while  work¬ 


Figure  8.  Fluency-hypothesis  model  with  unstandardized  parameter  es¬ 
timates.  Paths  that  describe  a  negative  effect  of  fluency-building  support  on 
posttest  performance  (immediate  and  final)  are  highlighted  in  red,  paths 
that  describe  a  positive  effect  are  highlighted  in  green.  See  the  online 
article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


ing  on  fluency-building  problems.  The  reduction  of  equivalenceErrors 
and  improperMixedErrors  mediates  the  effect  of  sense-making  sup¬ 
port  on  learning  gains.  NameCircleMixedErrors  are  confined  to 
an  early  topic  in  the  Fractions  Tutor,  whereas  equivalenceErrors 
and  improperMixedErrors  occur  later  in  the  Fractions  Tutor. 
The  results,  therefore,  suggest  that  working  on  sense-making 
problems  reduces  errors  later  during  the  learning  phase,  which 
leads  to  higher  learning  gains.  This  finding  is  particularly 
interesting  because  it  indicates  that  having  worked  on  sense¬ 
making  problems  leads  to  higher  performance  on  fluency¬ 
building  problems,  even  though  students  in  the  F  condition  had 
more  practice  opportunities  on  fluency-building  problems 
(practice  hypothesis).  Thus,  it  seems  that  sense-making  prob¬ 
lems  prepare  students  to  benefit  from  subsequent  fluency¬ 
building  problems — even  more  so  than  practice  with  fluency¬ 
building  problems  does. 

General  Discussion 

Our  experiment  investigated  how  best  to  support  students  in 
making  connections  among  MGRs.  Our  results  support  our  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  a  combination  of  sense-making  and  fluency-building 
support  is  most  effective  with  respect  to  learning  of  conceptual 
knowledge.  Surprisingly,  we  found  that  only  the  combination  of 
sense-making  problems  and  fluency-building  problems  is  effec- 


Figure  9.  Sense-making  hypothesis  model  with  unstandardized  parame¬ 
ters.  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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live;  taken  alone,  neither  sense-making  problems  nor  fluency¬ 
building  problems  were  effective.  By  establishing  that  sense- 
making  problems  and  fluency-building  problems  interact,  this 
finding  extends  prior  research  that  has — to  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge — exclusively  focused  on  either  sense-making  support  (e.g., 
Bodemer  &  Faust,  2006;  Seufert,  2003;  van  der  Meij  &  de  Jong, 
2006),  or  on  fluency-building  support  (e.g.,  Kellman  et  al.,  2009). 
As  argued  above,  students  in  prior  research  on  sense-making 
support  may  have  had  some  level  of  perceptual  fluency  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  representations  used  in  these  studies  (i.e.,  mostly  text- 
based  and  numerical  representations).  Likewise,  students  in  prior 
research  on  fluency-building  support  likely  had,  to  some  extent, 
understanding  of  connections  because  they  had  typically  received 
prior  instruction  on  the  domain  knowledge.  Our  finding  that  both 
types  of  support  are  necessary  does  not  necessarily  contradict  prior 
research.  Rather,  our  findings  extend  it  by  indicating  that  the 
aspects  that  were  held  constant  across  conditions  in  prior  research 
may  be  an  important  prerequisite  to  the  effectiveness  of  either  type 
of  support.  At  a  practical  level,  our  results  suggest  that  standard 
sense-making  support  should  take  into  account  students’  level  of 
perceptual  fluency.  Instructors  may  need  to  ensure  that  students  are 
indeed  perceptually  fluent  in  making  connections,  in  which  case 
sense-making  support  alone  could  be  effective  (although  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  has  not  been  tested),  or  they  might  need  to  combine 
sense-making  support  with  fluency-building  support  (as  in  our 
experiment). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  we  did  not  find 
evidence  that  MGRs  without  connection-making  support  lead  to 
higher  learning  gains  than  a  single  GR  that  is  considered  the 
“superior”  GR  by  some  researchers:  the  number  line  (National 
Mathematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008;  Siegler  et  al.,  2010).  We 
found  that  MGRs  were  more  effective  than  a  single  GR  only  if 
students  received  a  combination  of  sense-making  and  fluency¬ 
building  support.  This  finding  is  in  line  with  our  own  prior  re¬ 
search  (Rau,  Aleven,  Rummel,  &  Rohrbach,  2012),  which  shows 
that  MGRs  are  not  always  effective  in  enhancing  fractions  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  in  line  with  experiments  in  other  domains  that  failed 
to  show  a  benefit  of  MGRs  over  learning  with  a  single  GR  (e.g., 
Berthold  &  Renkl,  2009;  Corradi,  Elen,  &  Clareboug,  2012). 
MGRs  are  commonly  used  in  instruction  because  they  emphasize 
multiple  conceptual  perspectives.  Our  results  support  this  practice 
but  also  caution  that  integrating  these  conceptual  perspectives  into 
their  domain  knowledge  is  a  difficult  task  for  students.  To  support 
them  in  doing  so,  instruction  may  need  to  provide  a  combination 
of  sense-making  support  and  fluency-building  support. 

The  causal  path  analysis  models  provide  additional  insights  into 
the  mechanisms  underlying  this  finding.  We  found  that  sense¬ 
making  problems  enhance  students’  benefit  from  fluency-building 
problems  by  reducing  the  number  of  certain  types  of  errors  stu¬ 
dents  make  on  fluency-building  problems.  Hence,  understanding 
of  connections  seems  to  provide  the  foundation  for  inductive 
processes  that  students  engage  in  when  working  on  fluency¬ 
building  problems.  Our  findings  do  not  support  the  reverse  con¬ 
clusion:  we  have  no  evidence  that  fluency-building  problems  en¬ 
hance  students’  benefit  from  sense-making  problems.  In  contrast, 
we  found  that  more  practice  on  sense-making  problems  yields 
higher  performance  on  sense-making  problems,  as  expected  purely 
based  on  practice  effects.  Thus,  it  seems  that,  even  if  there  are 
benefits  of  additional  cognitive  headroom  as  a  result  of  perceptual 


fluency,  they  do  not  outweigh  the  advantages  of  practice  effects  on 
the  same  type  of  problem. 

Lipsey  and  colleagues  (2012)  suggest  that  effect  sizes  of  inter¬ 
ventions  obtained  in  real  classrooms  must  be  interpreted  in  relation 
to  pretest-to-posttest  changes.  Ranging  between  d  =  .20  and  d  = 
.60  resulting  from  a  10-hr  long  intervention,  effect  sizes  of  learn¬ 
ing  gains  are  of  small  to  medium  size.  According  to  Hattie’s 
(2012)  meta-analysis  of  educational  interventions  in  realistic  set¬ 
tings,  the  average  effect  size  of  interventions  are  d  =  .40  per  year 
on  student  achievement  (e.g.,  p.  16,  p.  240  in  Hattie,  2012).  Thus, 
our  experiment  shows  learning  gains  that  compare  favorably  to 
those  obtained  in  other  studies.  A  similar  argument  can  be  made 
when  interpreting  the  effect  sizes  for  the  between-condition  ef¬ 
fects.  The  advantage  of  receiving  a  combination  of  sense-making 
and  fluency-building  support  compared  with  working  with  only 
the  number  line  representation  had  an  effect  size  of  d  =  .27.  Thus, 
comparing  this  difference  to  the  learning  gain  of  d  =  .40  on  the 
conceptual  knowledge  test,  the  benefit  of  combining  sense-making 
problems  and  fluency-building  problems  when  providing  students 
with  MGRs  seems  meaningful. 

It  is  important  to  note  a  number  of  limitations  of  this  research. 
First,  we  excluded  students  who  did  not  finish  their  work  with  the 
Fractions  Tutor  because  they  did  not  receive  full  exposure  to  the 
experimental  intervention  and  because  the  posttests  assessed 
knowledge  targeted  in  all  topics  of  the  curriculum.  However,  this 
decision  led  to  excluding  many  students,  and  these  students  had 
lower  pretest  scores  than  students  who  were  included  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis.  Because  students  were  randomly  assigned  to  conditions  and 
because  the  number  of  excluded  students  did  not  differ  by  condi¬ 
tions,  this  exclusion  does  not  undermine  our  overall  conclusions, 
but  implies  that  future  research  should  test  that  our  findings 
generalize  to  lower-performing  students.  We  also  note  that  the 
school  population  was  mostly  White  and  included  only  a  small 
portion  of  students  from  low-income  families.  Although  we  cannot 
think  of  a  reason  why  students  from  more  diverse  backgrounds 
would  not  benefit  from  a  combination  of  sense-making  and 
fluency-building  support,  future  research  should  empirically  verify 
this  prediction. 

The  causal  path  analysis  was  limited  because  (unlike  the  HLM), 
it  does  not  allow  us  to  take  into  account  variance  because  of 
students  being  nested  in  classes  and  schools.  Not  taking  into 
account  these  sources  of  variance  means  that  the  error  variance  in 
the  causal  path  analysis  is  larger  than  in  the  HLM  analysis,  which 
reduces  the  statistical  power  of  the  analysis.  While  this  limitation 
does  not  affect  the  internal  validity  of  the  results,  the  lower  power 
of  the  analysis  means  that  there  might  be  effects  in  the  data  that  we 
did  not  detect.  Future  research  should  address  this  issue  by  using 
a  larger  sample  for  a  causal  path  analysis. 

We  also  note  limitations  resulting  from  the  presentation  of 
instructional  materials.  We  conducted  our  experiment  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  an  intelligent  tutoring  system,  an  effective  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  technology  that  is  widely  usedGn  classrooms  across  the 
United  States.  Even  though  this  context  represents  a  realistic 
educational  scenario,  further  research  should  test  whether  our 
results  generalize  to  out-of-technology  contexts.  For  example, 
future  research  should  investigate  whether  our  findings  generalize 
to  contexts  in  which  students  use  physical  representations  or  a 
combination  of  physical  and  virtual  representations.  Further,  stu¬ 
dents  received  sense-making  problems  before  fluency-building 
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problems.  Because  this  sequence  was  repeated  for  each  topic  of  the 
tutor,  we  believe  that  it  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  effects  we 
found  in  the  causal  path  analysis.  However,  the  effects  of  fluency¬ 
building  problems  on  students’  performance  on  sense-making 
problems  may  have  been  stronger  if  fluency-building  problems 
had  been  directly  followed  by  sense-making  problems  (rather  than 
by  individual-representation  problems).  This  limitation  may  have 
affected  the  power  of  the  analysis,  but  not  the  validity:  we  may  not 
have  detected  all  effects,  but  we  can  trust  the  effects  that  we  did 
detect,  and  we  can  trust  that  the  effects  we  did  detect  are  stronger 
than  the  effects  we  may  not  have  detected. 

Conclusions 

We  tested  a  prediction  that  resulted  from  applying  KLI  to  the 
case  of  connection  making  among  MGRs;  namely,  that  students 
will  benefit  most  from  support  that  targets  verbally  mediated 
sense-making  processes  through  which  students  acquire  under¬ 
standing  of  connections,  and  support  that  targets  nonverbal,  induc¬ 
tive  processes  through  which  students  acquire  perceptual  fluency 
in  making  connections.  Our  experiment  extends  prior  research  that 
has  only  focused  on  either  sense-making  support  (e.g.,  Bodemer  & 
Faust,  2006;  Seufert,  2003;  van  der  Meij  &  de  Jong,  2011)  or 
fluency-building  support  (e.g.,  Kellman  et  al„  2009;  Kellman  & 
Massey,  2013),  but  has  not  investigated  potential  interactions 
between  these  two  types  of  connection-making  support.  Our  re¬ 
sults  were  more  pronounced  than  expected:  the  combination  of 
sense-making  support  and  fluency-building  support  was  necessary 
for  students  to  benefit  from  MGRs,  compared  to  a  single  GR.  The 
causal  path  analysis  suggests  sense-making  support  provides  the 
foundation  for  students’  benefit  from  fluency-building  support. 
This  finding  yields  a  new  testable  hypothesis:  students  will  learn 
best  when  sense-making  support  is  provided  before  fluency¬ 
building  support  rather  than  vice  versa. 

Given  the  pervasiveness  of  MGRs  in  STEM  and  the  well- 
documented  need  for  connection-making  support,  our  findings 
have  the  potential  to  apply  to  many  domains.  The  research  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  article  is  only  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  and  we 
hope  it  will  inspire  future  research  on  sense  making  and  perceptual 
fluency  in  connection  making. 
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In  2  studies  (Ns  =  55  and  54),  the  authors  examined  a  basic  form  of  conceptual  understanding  of  rational 
number  arithmetic,  the  direction  of  effect  of  decimal  arithmetic  operations,  at  a  level  of  detail  useful  for 
informing  instruction.  Middle  school  students  were  presented  tasks  examining  knowledge  of  the  direction 
of  effects  (e.g„  “True  or  false:  0.77  *  0.63  >  0.77”),  knowledge  of  decimal  magnitudes,  and  knowledge 
of  decimal  arithmetic  procedures.  Their  confidence  in  their  direction  of  effect  judgments  was  also 
assessed.  The  authors  found  (a)  most  students  incorrectly  predicted  the  direction  of  effect  of  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division  with  decimals  below  1 ;  (b)  this  pattern  held  for  students  who  accurately  compared  the 
magnitudes  of  individual  decimals  and  correctly  executed  decimal  arithmetic  operations;  (c)  explanations 
of  direction  of  effect  judgments  that  cited  both  the  arithmetic  operation  and  the  numbers  magnitudes 
were  strongly  associated  with  accurate  judgments;  and  (d)  judgments  were  more  accurate  when  multi¬ 
plication  problems  involved  a  whole  number  and  a  decimal  below  1  than  with  2  decimals  below  1. 
Implications  of  the  findings  for  instruction  are  discussed. 
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Understanding  rational  number  arithmetic  is  central  to  a  broad 
range  of  mathematical  and  scientific  areas:  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  statistics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  economics, 
and  psychology,  among  them.  One  sign  of  this  importance  is  that 
rational  number  arithmetic  was  part  of  more  than  half  of  the 
equations  on  the  reference  sheets  for  the  most  recent  U.S.  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  physics  and  chemistry  exams  (College  Board, 
2014,  2015).  Converging  evidence  comes  from  a  longitudinal 
study  of  children’s  mathematics  learning:  In  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  5th  graders’  fraction  and  decimal 
arithmetic  performance  predicted  their  algebra  knowledge  and 
overall  mathematics  achievement  in  tenth  grade,  even  after  IQ, 
socioeconomic  status,  race,  ethnicity,  whole  number  knowledge, 
reading  comprehension,  working  memory,  and  other  relevant  vari- 
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ables  were  statistically  controlled  (Siegler  et  al.,  2012).  Beyond  the 
classroom,  rational  number  arithmetic  is  crucial  for  success  not 
only  in  STEM  areas  but  also  in  many  occupations  that  do  not 
require  advanced  math,  including  nursing,  carpentry,  and  auto 
mechanic  positions  (e.g.,  Hoyles,  Noss,  &  Pozzi,  2001;  Sformo, 
2008).  This  importance  of  rational  number  arithmetic  both  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom  is  one  reason  why  the  Common  Core 
State  Standards  Initiative  (CCSSI,  2015)  recommended  that  a 
substantial  part  of  math  instruction  in  3rd  through  7th  grades  be 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

Despite  years  of  classroom  instruction,  many  students  fail  to 
master  arithmetic  with  decimals  and  fractions  (Bailey,  Hoard, 
Nugent,  &  Geary,  2012;  Booth,  Newton,  &  Twiss-Garrity,  2014; 
Byrnes  &  Wasik,  1991;  Hecht,  1998;  Hecht  &  Vagi,  2010;  Hiebert 
&  Weame,  1985;  Mazzocco  &  Devlin,  2008;  Siegler,  Thompson, 
&  Schneider,  2011).  Consider  a  few  representative  examples:  (a) 
U.S.  8th  graders  who  were  tested  on  the  four  basic  fraction 
arithmetic  operations  correctly  answered  only  57%  of  problems 
(Siegler  &  Pyke,  2013).  (b)  In  a  study  of  U.S.  9th  graders,  only 
66%  correctly  answered  the  problem  4  +  0.3,  only  65%  correctly 
answered  0.05  *  0.4,  and  only  46%  correctly  answered  3  4-  0.6 
(Hiebert  &  Weame,  1985).  (c)  On  a  standardized  test  with  a 
nationally  representative  sample  (the  NAEP:  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress)  presented  in  4978  and  in  a  controlled 
experiment  with  the  same  item  in  2014,  fewer  than  27%  of  U.S. 
8th  graders  estimated  correctly  whether  the  closest  answer  to 
12/13  +  7/8  was  1,  2,  19,  or  21  (Carpenter,  Corbitt,  Kepner, 
Lindquist,  &  Reys,  1980;  Lortie-Forgues,  Tian,  &  Siegler,  2015). 
(d)  On  the  same  NAEP,  only  28%  of  U.S.  8th  graders  correctly 
chose  whether  the  closest  product  to  3.04  *  5.3,  was  1.6,  16,  160, 
or  1,600  (Carpenter,  Lindquist,  Matthews,  &  Silver,  1983). 
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The  particular  erroneous  strategies  that  are  used  to  solve  rational 
number  arithmetic  problems  convey  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
With  decimals,  children  often  overgeneralize  to  multiplication  the 
addition  rule  for  placing  the  decimal  point.  They  correctly  answer 
that  1.23  +  4.56  =  5.79,  but  incorrectly  claim  that  1.23  *  4.56  = 
560.88  (Hiebert  &  Weame,  1985).  Elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  students  also  encounter  difficulties  when  decimals  involve 
one  or  more  “0’s”  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point; 
many  ignore  those  0’s  and  claim,  for  example,  that  0.02  *  0.03  = 
0.6  (Hiebert  &  Weame,  1986).  Similar  erroneous  strategies  often 
appear  with  common  fractions  (i.e.,  numbers  expressed  as  N/M), 
for  example  treating  numerators  and  denominators  as  independent 
whole  numbers  and  operating  on  them  separately  (e.g.,  1/2  + 
1/2  =  2/4;  Ni  &  Zhou,  2005). 

These  and  related  data  have  led  numerous  investigators  to 
suggest  that  students  lack  conceptual  understanding  of  rational 
number  arithmetic.  Within  this  view,  which  we  share,  lack  of 
understanding  of  rational  number  arithmetic  limits  students’  ability 
to  learn  and  remember  the  relevant  procedures.  For  example,  such 
lack  of  understanding  could  prevent  students  from  rejecting  im¬ 
plausible  answers  and  the  procedures  that  generated  the  answers 
and  therefore  lead  the  students  not  to  search  for  more  reasonable 
procedures. 

Although  the  general  conclusion  is  widely  accepted,  the  specif¬ 
ics  of  what  students  do  and  do  not  understand  about  rational 
number  arithmetic  are  largely  unknown.  Without  these  specifics, 
claims  that  students  lack  conceptual  understanding  have  limited 
scientific  use  and  few  instructional  implications.  Therefore,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  determine  what  middle 
school  students  do  and  do  not  understand  about  rational  number 
arithmetic  procedures,  with  an  eye  toward  specifying  the  difficul¬ 
ties  at  a  level  useful  for  improving  instruction. 

In  Study  1,  we  examined  whether  a  particularly  striking  type  of 
misunderstanding — direction  of  effect  errors — are  seen  with  dec¬ 
imals,  as  they  previously  have  been  documented  to  be  with  com¬ 
mon  fractions.  We  also  examined  children’s  confidence  ratings  of 
their  direction  of  effect  judgments  to  distinguish  among  several 
theoretical  interpretations  of  the  judgments.  In  Study  2,  we  deter¬ 
mined  whether  direction  of  effect  misconceptions  extend  to  prob¬ 
lems  involving  a  whole  number  and  a  decimal  and  also  obtained 
explanations  of  direction  of  effect  judgments  to  better  understand 
the  reasoning  underlying  children’s  judgments. 

Direction  of  Effect  of  Rational  Number 
Arithmetic  Operations 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  understanding  about  rational  number 
arithmetic  is  the  direction  of  effect  that  the  operations  produce: 
Will  the  answer  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  operands  (the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  problem).  To  examine  knowledge  of  this  type,  Siegler 
and  Lortie-Forgues  (2015)  devised  a  direction  of  effect  task  that 
presented  inequalities  such  as  the  following:  “True  or  False:  31/ 
56  *  17/42  >  31/56.”  Fractions  with  relatively  large  numerators 
and  denominators  were  used  to  prevent  participants  from  calculat¬ 
ing  exact  answers  and  thus  answering  correctly  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  effect  of  the  arithmetic  operation  with  those 
numbers. 

For  addition  and  subtraction  of  positive  numbers,  the  direction 
is  the  same  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  numbers:  addition  of 


positive  numbers  always  yields  an  answer  greater  than  either 
operand,  and  subtraction  always  yield  an  answer  smaller  than  the 
number  from  which  another  number  is  being  subtracted.  However, 
for  multiplication  and  division,  the  direction  of  effect  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  operands.  Multiplying  numbers  above  1  always 
yields  a  product  greater  than  either  multiplicand,  but  multiplying 
numbers  between  0  and  1  never  does.  Conversely,  dividing  by 
numbers  above  1  always  results  in  answers  less  than  the  number 
being  divided,  but  dividing  by  numbers  between  0  and  1  never 
does.  Without  understanding  these  relations,  people  cannot  eval¬ 
uate  an  answer’s  plausibility. 

The  implausible  answers  to  rational  number  arithmetic  problems 
that  many  students  generate  might  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
students  lack  direction  of  effect  knowledge.  However,  such  an¬ 
swers  might  reflect  students  focusing  on  executing  the  computa¬ 
tions  and  not  considering  the  answer’s  plausibility.  Rational  num¬ 
ber  arithmetic  imposes  a  high  working  memory  load  (English  & 
Halford,  1995),  which  could  lead  to  students  not  considering 
answers’  plausibility.  Therefore,  to  examine  whether  people  reveal 
understanding  of  the  direction  of  effect  of  fraction  arithmetic  when 
freed  from  the  processing  load  imposed  by  computing,  Siegler  and 
Lortie-Forgues  (2015)  presented  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  division  direction  of  effect  problems  with  fractions  above 
1  and  fractions  below  1  to  6th  and  8th  graders  (12-  and  14-year- 
olds)  and  preservice  teachers  attending  a  highly  ranked  school  of 
education. 

The  most  striking  finding  of  the  study  was  that  6th  graders,  8th 
graders,  and  preservice  teachers  all  were  below  chance  in  judging 
the  direction  of  effect  of  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  below 
1.  For  example,  preservice  teachers  erred  on  67%  of  trials,  and 
middle  school  students  on  69%  when  asked  to  predict  whether 
multiplying  two  fractions  below  1  would  produce  an  answer  larger 
than  the  larger  operand.  These  findings  did  not  reflect  weak 
knowledge  of  the  fraction  arithmetic  procedures.  The  pattern  was 
present  even  among  the  many  preservice  teachers  and  children 
whose  fraction  arithmetic  computation  was  perfect  for  the  same 
operation,  indicating  that  the  inaccurate  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  were  not  attributable  to  the  teachers  and  students  not  know¬ 
ing  the  relevant  arithmetic  operations.  This  observation  attests  to 
people  being  able  to  memorize  mathematical  procedures  without 
even  the  most  basic  understanding  of  them.  The  findings  also  did 
not  mean  that  the  task  was  confusing  or  impossible.  Math  and 
science  majors  at  a  selective  university  erred  on  only  2%  of  the 
same  problems. 

These  findings  were  not  idiosyncratic  to  the  task  or  samples. 
Highly  similar  findings  emerged  on  a  related  item  from  the  20 1 1 
TIMSS  (Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study), 
a  standardized  international  comparison  of  math  knowledge  (Mul- 
lis,  Martin,  Foy,  &  Arora,  2012).  Eighth  graders  were  asked  to 
judge  which  of  four  locations  on  a  number  line  included  the 
product  of  two  unspecified  fractions  below  1 .  The  locations  were 
(a)  between  0  and  the  smaller  multiplicand,  (b)  between  the  two 
multiplicands,  (c)  between  the  larger  multiplicand  and  1,  and  (d) 
halfway  between  1  and  2.  Consistent  with  Siegler  and  Lortie- 
Forgues’  (2015)  findings,  77%  of  U.S.  8th  graders  erred  on  the 
problem. 

These  findings  from  both  the  experimental  study  and  the  large- 
sample  international  assessment  raise  the  issue  of  whether  diffi¬ 
culties  understanding  direction  of  effect  of  rational  number  arith- 
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metic  procedures  are  limited  to  fraction  arithmetic  or  whether  they 
reflect  a  more  general  difficulty  in  understanding  multiplication 
and  division  of  rational  numbers,  one  that  extends  to  decimals  as 
well  as  fractions.  It  was  entirely  plausible  that  the  difficulty  with 
direction  of  effect  judgments  was  limited  to  fractions.  Fraction 
notation  seems  likely  to  (a)  make  it  difficult  to  accurately  estimate 
the  magnitudes  of  individual  numbers,  which  (b)  increases  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  answers  to  arithmetic  problems  using  those 
numbers,  which  (c)  makes  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  implausi- 
bility  of  many  answers  yielded  by  incorrect  fraction  arithmetic 
procedures,  which  (d)  makes  it  difficult  to  rule  out  these  incorrect 
procedures,  thereby  reducing  searches  for  correct  procedures. 

Consistent  with  the  idea  that  fraction  notation  makes  estimation 
of  individual  number’s  magnitude  difficult,  8th  graders’  estimates 
for  fractions  between  0  and  5  are  less  accurate  than  second  grad¬ 
ers’  estimates  for  whole  numbers  between  0  and  100  (Laski  & 
Siegler,  2007;  Siegler  et  al.,  2011).  The  greater  difficulty  of 
accurately  estimating  fraction  magnitudes  is  unsurprising,  because 
a  fraction’s  magnitude  must  be  derived  from  the  ratio  of  the 
numerator  and  denominator  rather  than  from  a  single  number,  as 
with  whole  numbers  and  decimals.  Consistent  with  the  idea  that 
the  fraction  notation  increases  the  difficulty  of  estimating  answers 
to  fraction  arithmetic  problems,  middle  school  students  are  very 
inaccurate  in  estimating  the  answers  to  fraction  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems  (Hecht  &  Vagi,  2010).  Finally,  consistent  with  the  ideas  that 
fraction  notation  makes  it  difficult  to  recognize  implausible  answer 
and  rule  out  the  wrong  procedures  that  generated  them,  children 
frequently  generate  implausible  fraction  arithmetic  answers,  both 
through  treating  numerators  and  denominators  as  independent 
whole  numbers  (1/2  +  1/2  =  2/4)  and  through  only  operating  on 
the  numerator  (12/13  +  7/8  =  19)  (Lortie-Forgues  et  al.,  2015;  Ni 
&  Zhou,  2005).  Thus,  inaccuracy  on  the  direction  of  effect  task 
with  fraction  multiplication  and  division  in  Siegler  and  Lortie- 
Forgues  (2015)  and  on  the  related  TIMSS  item  might  have  re¬ 
flected  difficulties  specific  to  fractions,  especially  difficulty  ac¬ 
cessing  fraction  magnitudes. 

Another  possibility,  however,  is  that  the  inaccurate  direction  of 
effect  judgments  with  fraction  multiplication  and  division  might 
reflect  poor  understanding  of  multiplication  and  division  that  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  fractions  and  that  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  lack 
of  magnitude  understanding  of  individual  numbers.  In  particular, 
participants  might  have  overgeneralized  the  pattern  of  answers 
from  whole  number  arithmetic  and  not  understood  that  there  is 
nothing  about  multiplication  that  requires  answers  to  be  greater 
than  either  operand  and  nothing  about  division  that  requires  an¬ 
swers  to  be  less  than  the  number  being  divided.  This  interpretation 
suggests  that  weak  understanding  of  multiplication  and  division 
should  be  as  evident  with  decimals  as  with  the  corresponding 
fractions. 

Supporting  this  latter  interpretation,  overgeneralizations  from 
whole  to  rational  numbers  are  very  common  with  decimals,  com¬ 
mon  fractions,  and  negatives  alike.  When  comparing  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  individual  decimals,  children  often  think  that,  as  with 
whole  numbers,  more  numerals  implies  larger  magnitudes  (e.g., 
claiming  that  .35  >  .9;  Resnick  et  al.,  1989;  Resnick  &  Omanson, 
1987).  Similarly,  many  children  err  on  fraction  magnitude  com¬ 
parison  problems  by  assuming  that  fractions  with  larger  whole 
number  values  for  numerators  and  denominators  are  larger  than 
fractions  with  smaller  ones  (e.g.,  11/21  >  3/5;  Fazio,  Bailey, 


Thompson  &  Siegler,  2014;  Ni  &  Zhou,  2005).  Overgeneralization 
of  whole  number  knowledge  is  also  common  with  negative  num¬ 
bers  (e.g.,  — 12  >  —  6;  Ojose,  2015). 

Examining  direction  of  effect  judgments  for  decimal  arithmetic 
provided  a  means  for  contrasting  these  two  explanations.  Unlike 
fractions,  decimals  are  expressed  by  a  single  number,  a  feature  that 
facilitates  access  to  decimal  magnitudes.  To  appreciate  the  differ¬ 
ence,  contrast  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  relative  sizes  of  7/9  and 
10/13  with  the  ease  of  judging  the  relative  sizes  of  their  decimal 
equivalents,  0.78  and  0.77.  Empirical  data  support  this  analysis, 
magnitude  comparisons  of  college  students  are  much  faster  and 
more  accurate  with  decimals  than  fractions  (DeWolf,  Grounds,, 
Bassok,  &  Holyoak,  2014).  The  same  pattern  holds  for  number  line 
estimation  as  for  magnitude  comparison,  and  for  children  as  well 
as  adults  (Iuculano  &  Butterworth,  2011;  Desmet,  Gregoire,  & 
Mussolin,  2010). 

Thus,  if  the  inaccurate  direction  of  effect  judgments  with  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  division  of  fractions  between  0  and  1  was  due  to 
difficulty  accessing  fraction  magnitudes,  then  presenting  the  same 
task  with  decimals  should  reduce  or  eliminate  the  difficulty.  If 
magnitude  knowledge  influenced  direction  of  effect  judgments,  we 
also  would  expect  individual  children’s  accuracy  on  measures  of 
the  two  types  of  knowledge  to  correlate  positively.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  inaccurate  direction  of  effect  judgments  reflected  limited 
understanding  of  multiplication  and  division,  the  same  pattern 
should  be  evident  with  decimals  as  with  fractions. 

Our  prediction  was  that  the  same  difficulties  with  judging 
direction  of  effect  for  multiplication  and  division  of  operands 
between  0  and  1  would  be  present  with  decimals  as  had  been 
documented  previously  with  fractions.  One  source  of  support 
for  this  prediction  was  that  when  4th  and  5th  graders  were  asked 
for  their  reaction  to  being  told  that  15  *  0.6  =  9,  many  children 
expressed  surprise,  with  25%  saying  without  prompting  that 
they  expected  the  answer  to  be  larger  than  9  (Graeber  &  Tirosh, 
1990).  Similar  reactions  were  observed  in  the  same  study  when 
students  were  told  that  12  -t-  0.6  =  20.  Another  paradigm  has 
yielded  similar  results;  When  presented  operands  and  answers 
and  asked  to  select  the  appropriate  operation,  both  high  school 
students  and  preservice  teachers  generally  chose  multiplication 
when  problems  yielded  answers  larger  than  the  numbers  being 
multiplied,  and  they  chose  division  when  problems  yielded 
answers  smaller  than  the  number  being  divided,  regardless  of 
the  semantics  of  the  problem  (Fischbein,  Deri,  Nello,  &  Marino, 
1985;  Tirosh  &  Graeber,  1989).  Moreover,  in  previous  studies 
of  decimal  arithmetic,  students  have  been  found  to  often  mis¬ 
place  the  decimal  point  on  multiplication  and  division  problems 
in  ways  that  reflected  little  understanding  of  the  plausibility  of 
the  answer  (Hiebert  &  Wearne,  1985,  1986). 

However,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  these  findings  un¬ 
derestimated  current  students’  conceptual  understanding  of  dec¬ 
imal  arithmetic.  One  consideration  was  that  the  prior  findings 
with  decimals  are  25  or  more  years  old;  the  increased  educa¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  conceptual  understanding  of  rational  num¬ 
bers  in  recent  years  (e.g.,  CCSSI,  2015)  might  have  increased 
understanding  of  decimal  arithmetic  among  contemporary  stu¬ 
dents.  Moreover,  the  prior  findings  might  underestimate  chil¬ 
dren’s  understanding  of  decimal  arithmetic:  the  participants 
tested  had  either  had  very  little  experience  with  decimal  arith¬ 
metic  (Graeber  &  Tirosh,  1990)  or  the  questions  consisted  of 
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word  problems,  which  often  require  complex  verbal  processing 
in  addition  to  mathematical  understanding  (Fischbein  et  al., 
1985;  Tirosh  &  Graeber,  1989). 

A  second  purpose  of  Study  1  was  to  examine  students’  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  direction  of  effect  judgments.  On  mathematics 
problems,  people  sometimes  generate  wrong  answers  that  they 
believe  are  correct;  at  other  times,  they  generate  wrong  answers 
that  they  doubt  are  correct  but  cannot  generate  more  likely  alter¬ 
natives.  Participants  in  Siegler  and  Lortie-Forgues  (2015)  might 
have  been  convinced  that  their  incorrect  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  were  correct,  but  they  might  have  been  unsure  and  relied  on 
their  whole  number  knowledge  as  a  default  option  because  they 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  This  type  of  default  explanation 
seems  to  be  common  when  people  have  limited  knov/ledge  of  a 
topic  (see  Rozenblit  &  Keil,  2002  for  examples  of  default  expla¬ 
nations  in  nonmathematical  contexts). 

Obtaining  confidence  ratings  allowed  us  to  distinguish  among 
three  theoretical  interpretations  of  incorrect  direction  of  effect 
judgments  on  multiplication  and  division  with  decimals  below  1 : 
(a)  The  strong  conviction  hypothesis,  which  posits  that  students  are 
highly  confident  that  multiplication  produces  answers  greater  than 
either  operand  and  division  produces  answers  less  than  the  divi¬ 
dend;  (b)  The  operation  knowledge  hypothesis,  according  to  which 
students  recognize  that  they  know  less  about  multiplication  and 
division  than  addition  and  subtraction,  and  therefore  are  less  con¬ 
fident  in  their  multiplication  and  division  judgments,  regardless  of 
whether  the  operands  are  below  or  above  1;  (c)  The  cognitive 
conflict  hypothesis,  in  which,  due  to  the  contradiction  between 
children’s  whole  number  experience  and  their  experience  multi¬ 
plying  and  dividing  numbers  between  0  and  1,  they  are  less 
confident  in  their  multiplication  and  division  direction  of  effect 
judgments  with  numbers  between  0  and  1  than  in  their  other 
judgments. 

If  the  strong  conviction  hypothesis  is  correct,  confidence  ratings 
for  all  eight  types  of  problems  should  be  equally  high.  If  the 
operation  knowledge  hypothesis  is  correct,  confidence  ratings  for 
the  four  addition  and  subtraction  problems  should  be  higher  than 
for  the  four  multiplication  and  division  problems.  If  the  cognitive 
conflict  interpretation  is  correct,  confidence  ratings  for  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division  of  decimals  below  1  should  be  lower  than  for 
the  other  six  types  of  problems.  Combinations  of  these  alternatives 
were  also  possible;  for  example,  children  might  be  less  confident 
in  their  multiplication  and  division  judgments  on  all  problems,  and 
especially  unconfident  of  judgments  when  those  operations  in¬ 
volve  operands  between  0  and  1. 

Study  1 

Method 

Participants.  The  children  were  55  middle  school  students 
(19  sixth  and  36  eighth  graders;  27  boys,  28  girls,  M  age  =  12.75 
years,  SD  =  1.06)  who  attended  a  public  school  in  a  middle- 
income  suburban  area  near  Pittsburgh,  PA.  These  age  groups  were 
chosen  because  decimals  were  taught  in  the  children’s  schools  in 
5th  and  6th  grades  prior  to  the  study  and  because  doing  so  allowed 
direct  comparison  between  direction  of  effect  knowledge  for  frac¬ 
tions,  which  was  examined  in  Siegler  and  Lortie-Forgues  (2015), 
and  for  decimals,  which  was  examined  here.  The  school  district 


included  59%  Caucasian,  35%  African  American,  1%  Asian,  and 
5%  “other”  children.  Math  achievement  test  scores  were  average 
for  the  state;  76%  of  6th  graders  and  81%  of  8th  graders  were  at 
or  above  grade  level,  versus  78%  and  75%  for  the  state.  Students 
were  tested  in  groups  in  their  math  classroom  during  a  regular 
class  period  in  the  middle  of  their  school  year. 

Tasks. 

Direction  of  effect  judgments  and  confidence  ratings.  This 
task  included  16  mathematical  inequalities,  four  for  each  arithme¬ 
tic  operation.  Each  item  was  of  the  form  “True  or  false:  a  *  b  > 
aV  Both  a  and  b  were  two-place  decimals,  and  a  was  always 
larger  than  b.  On  half  of  the  problems,  both  a  and  b  were  below  1 
(e.g.,  0.77  *  0.63  >  0.77);  on  the  other  half,  both  were  above  1 
(e.g.,  1.36  *  1.07  >  1.36).  The  same  pairs  of  operands — 0.77  and 
0.63,  0.94  and  0.81,  1.36  and  1.07,  and  1.42  and  1.15 — were 
presented  with  all  four  arithmetic  operations.  Four  problems,  one 
with  each  arithmetic  operation,  were  presented  on  each  page  of  a 
booklet  that  children  received;  each  pair  of  operands  was  used 
once  on  each  page.  Students  received  one  point  for  each  correct 
judgment. 

After  each  problem,  children  were  asked  to  rate  their  confidence 
in  their  answer  on  a  5-point  scale  ranging  from  1  ( not  confident  at 
all)  to  5  ( extremely  confident).  The  numerical  value  of  each  con¬ 
fidence  rating  constituted  the  data  on  that  trial;  effects  of  arithme¬ 
tic  operation  and  operand  size  (above  or  below  1)  on  the  confi¬ 
dence  ratings  were  analyzed. 

Arithmetic  computation.  Participants  were  asked  to  answer 
12  computation  problems,  3  for  each  arithmetic  operation.  For 
each  arithmetic  operation,  the  operand  pairs  were  0.9  and  0.4,  0.45 
and  0.18,  and  3.3  and  1.2.  The  task  was  included  to  examine 
whether  computation  skill  was  related  to  understanding  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  effects  of  the  arithmetic  operations. 

Magnitude  comparison.  Children  were  presented  32  prob¬ 
lems  requiring  comparison  of  0.533  to  another  decimal.  Half  of  the 
decimals  were  larger  and  half  smaller  than  0.533;  equal  numbers  of 
these  comparison  numbers  had  1,  2,  3,  or  4  digits  to  the  right  of  the 
decimal. 

Procedure.  Tasks  were  always  presented  in  the  following 
order:  direction  of  effect,  arithmetic  computation,  and  magnitude 
comparison.  Items  within  each  task  were  presented  in  one  of  two 
orders,  either  first  to  last  or  last  to  first.  All  tasks  were  presented 
in  printed  booklets,  with  students  writing  answers  with  pencils. 
Students  were  asked  to  perform  the  problems  in  order;  use  of 
calculators  was  not  allowed.  The  experiment  was  conducted  by 
two  research  assistants  and  Hugues  Lortie-Forgues. 

Reliabilities.  Reliabilities  of  the  measures  (Cronbach’s  alpha) 
were  above  the  satisfactory  value  of  0.70  (Nunnally,  1978),  except 
in  cases  where  ceiling  effects  were  present,  a  factor  known  to 
lower  reliabilities  (May,  Perez- Johnson,  Haimson,  Sattar,  &  Glea¬ 
son,  2009).  One  case  where  ceiling  effects  were  present  and 
appeared  to  lower  reliability  involved  the  internal  consistency  of 
direction  of  effect  judgments.  The  relatively  low  coefficient  alpha 
on  this  task,  a  =  .68,  appeared  to  be  due  to  a  ceiling  effect  on 
problems  where  performance  was  highly  accurate  and  therefore 
where  there  was  little  variability.  These  were  problems  involving 
all  four  arithmetic  operations  when  operands  were  above  1  and 
addition  and  subtraction  problems  with  operands  below  1.  More 
than  half  of  students  (56%)  were  100%  accurate  on  these  12 
problems.  On  direction  of  effect  problems  where  performance 
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varied  to  a  greater  extent  (multiplication  and  division  of  numbers 
below  1),  internal  consistency  was  adequate  (a  =  .74  and  0.80, 
respectively).  Low  internal  consistency  on  the  arithmetic  compu¬ 
tation  task,  a  =  .58,  also  appeared  due  to  ceiling  effects.  In  this 
case  64%  of  students  correctly  answered  all  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion  computation  problems.  Again,  internal  consistency  on  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  computation  problems,  where  performance 
was  more  variable,  was  adequate  (a  =  .71  and  0.76,  respectively). 
Reliability  of  confidence  ratings  for  direction  of  effect  judgments 
was  high  (a  =  .95),  as  was  internal  consistency  of  magnitude 
comparisons  (a  =  .94).  See  online  supplemental  Table  SI  for  the 
results  presented  separately  for  each  grade  on  each  task. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Direction  of  effect  judgments.  A  repeated-measures  analysis 
of  variance  (ANOVA)  with  decimal  size  (above  or  below  1)  and 
arithmetic  operation  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  divi¬ 
sion)  as  within-subject  factors,  grade  (6th  or  8th)  as  a  between- 
subjects  factor,  and  number  of  correct  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  as  the  dependent  variable  yielded  main  effects  of  arithmetic 
operation,  F( 3,  159)  =  52.61,  p  <  .001,  r\p2  =  0.49,  and  decimal 
size,  F(l,  53)  =  63.02,  p  <  .001,  =  0.54,  as  well  as  a  Decimal 

Size  X  Arithmetic  Operation  interaction,  F(3,  159)  =  38.24,  p  < 
.001,  rip  =  0.42.  Post  hoc  comparisons  with  the  Bonferroni  cor¬ 
rection  showed  that  number  of  correct  predictions  for  decimals 
below  and  above  1  did  not  differ  on  addition  (87%  vs.  88%  correct; 
r[54]  =  0.63,  p  =  .53)  or  subtraction  (89%  vs.  90%;  r[54]  =  0.29, 
p  =  .77),  but  differed  greatly  on  multiplication  (20%  vs.  84%; 
r[54]  =  7.12,  p  <  .001)  and  division  (19%  vs.  89%;  f[54]  =  9.04, 
p  <  .001).  Accuracy  was  below  the  chance  level  of  50%  with 
decimals  below  1  for  both  multiplication,  r[54]  =  6.05,  p  <  .001 
and  division,  f[54]  =  6.49,  p  <  .001. 

Analysis  of  individual  children’s  judgments  showed  similar 
findings.  Half  (49%)  of  students  erred  on  all  four  multiplication 
and  division  problems  with  operands  below  1  and  correctly  an¬ 
swered  all  12  other  problems. 

As  shown  in  Table  1 ,  these  direction  of  effect  judgments  with 
decimals  mirrored  previous  data  with  fractions,  with  the  single 
exception  that  decimal  division  judgments  with  operands  below  1 
were  less  accurate  than  the  corresponding  fraction  judgments.  The 
parallel  patterns  suggest  that  students’  performance  reflected  a 
misunderstanding  of  multiplication  and  division  that  is  indepen- 


Table  1 


Percent  Correct  Direction  of  Effect  Judgments  for  Decimal  and 
Fraction  Arithmetic  by  Operand  Size  and  Arithmetic  Operation 


Operand  sizes 

Operation 

Decimals 

Fractions 

Above  one 

Addition 

88 

92 

Subtraction 

90 

94 

Multiplication 

84 

92 

Division 

89 

70 

Below  one 

Addition 

87 

89 

Subtraction 

89 

92 

Multiplication 

20 

31 

Division 

19 

47 

Note.  Percentages  for  fraction  arithmetic  in  the  right  hand  column  are 
from  grade  peers  in  Siegler  &  Lortie-Forgues,  2015. 


dent  of  the  numbers’  format  (see  online  supplemental  Table  S2  for 
the  percentages  for  each  grade  reported  separately). 

Confidence  ratings.  Confidence  ratings  for  the  direction  of 
effect  task  were  analyzed  via  a  parallel  repeated-measures 
ANOVA  with  decimal  size  and  arithmetic  operation  as  within- 
subject  factors  and  grade  as  a  between-subjects  factor.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  yielded  a  main  effect  of  arithmetic  operation,  F(3,  159)  = 
20.31,  p  <  .001,  Tip  =  0.28,  and  a  Decimal  Size  X  Grade  inter¬ 
action,  F(l,  53)  =  4.63,  p  =  .036,  =  0.08.  Post  hoc  compari¬ 

sons  with  the  Bonferroni  correction  showed  that  confidence  in 
direction  of  effect  judgments  was  lower  for  division  (M  =  3.97, 
SD  =  1 .01)  than  for  multiplication  (M  =  4.37,  SD  =  0.72;  f[54]  =  > 
4.24,  p  <  .001),  and  lower  for  multiplication  than  for  addition 
(M  =  4.53,  SD  =  0.63;  ?[54]  =  2.61,  p  =  .01)  or  subtraction  (M  = 
4.56,  SD  =  0.60;  t[ 54]  =  3.17,  p  <  .01).  The  Decimal  Size  X 
Grade  interaction  reflected  8th  but  not  6th  graders  being  less 
confident  in  their  judgments  on  problems  with  decimals  below  1 
than  on  problems  with  decimals  above  1 — for  8th  graders,  mean 
confidence  rating  of  4.31  vs.  4.41,  t( 35)  =  2.64,  p  =  .01;  for  6th 
graders,  mean  rating  of  4.38  vs.  4.34,  r(  1 8)  =  0.77,  p  =  .45. 

We  next  examined  confidence  ratings  of  the  half  of  participants 
(49%)  whose  judgments  always  matched  the  direction  of  effect  of 
arithmetic  with  whole  numbers  (i.e.,  always  wrong  on  the  2  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  2  division  problems  with  decimal  operands  below  1 
and  always  correct  on  the  other  12  problems).  The  analysis  yielded 
a  main  effect  of  arithmetic  operation,  F( 3,  75)  =  1 1.48,  p  <  .001, 
r\l  =  0.315.  Confidence  in  direction  of  effect  judgments  was  lower 
for  division  (M  =  4.05,  SD  =  1.09)  than  for  addition  (M  =  4.59, 
SD  =  0.44;  r[26]  =  3.29,  p  =  .002),  subtraction  (M  =  4.58,  SD  = 
0.48;  r[26]  =  3.60,  p  <  .001),  and  multiplication  (M  =  4.58,  SD  = 
0.53;  f[26]  =  3.46,  p  =  .002).  Confidence  ratings  did  not  differ 
between  problems  with  numbers  above  and  below  1  (for  problems 
above  1,  M  =  4.44,  SD  =  0.58;  for  problems  below  1,  M  =  4.46, 
SD  =  0.58;  f[26]  =  0.42,  p  =  .7). 

In  contrast,  conducting  the  same  analysis  on  the  5 1  %  of  partic¬ 
ipants  whose  judgments  did  not  invariably  follow  the  direction  of 
effect  of  whole  number  arithmetic  yielded  a  decimal  size  X  grade 
interaction,  F(l,  26)  =  7.92,  p  —  .009,  vf  =  0.233,  as  well  as  a 
main  effect  of  arithmetic  operation,  F( 3,  78)  =  11.25,  p  <  .001, 
Tip  =  0.302.  The  main  effect  reflected  lower  confidence  in  division 
judgments  (M  =  3.89,  SD  =  0.95)  than  in  ones  for  multiplication 
(M  =  4.17,  SD  =  0.82;  f[27]  =  2.51,  p  =  .018),  and  for  multi¬ 
plication  judgments  than  for  addition  (M  =  4.46,  SD  =  0.77; 
r[27]  =  3.21,  p  =  .003)  and  subtraction  (M  =  4.54,  SD  =  0.71; 
r[27]  =  4.47,  p  <  .001)  ones.  The  interaction  arose  from  8th 
graders  being  less  confident  in  their  judgments  on  problems  with 
decimals  below  than  above  1  (Ms  —  4.09  and  4.27,  SDs,  =  .84  and 
.80;  f[  18]  2.96,  p  —  0.008),  but  no  difference  being  present  for  6th 
graders  (Ms  =  4.50  vs.  4.38,  f[8]  1.37,  p  =  .206).  This  interaction 
suggested  that  by  8th  grade,  children  began  to  recognize  that  there 
was  something  different  about  computations  with  decimals  below 
1  than  decimals  above  1. 

Arithmetic  computation.  A  repeated-measures  ANOVA  on 
accuracy  of  decimal  arithmetic  computation,  with  arithmetic  op¬ 
eration  as  a  within-subject  factor,  grade  as  a  between-subjects 
factor,  and  number  of  correct  answers  as  the  dependent  variable 
yielded  a  main  effect  of  arithmetic  operation,  F( 3,  159)  =  51.5, 
p  <  .001,  Tp]  =  0.493.  Post  hoc  comparisons  with  the  Bonferroni 
correction  showed  that  number  correct  was  lower  on  division 
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problems  (M  35%,  SD  —  40%)  than  on  multiplication  problems 
(M  —  54%,  SD  =  39%,  r[54]  =  3.08  p  <  .01)  and  lower  on 
multiplication  than  on  addition  (M  =  90%,  SD  =  18%,  t[54]  = 
5.98,  p  <  .001)  and  subtraction  problems  (M  =  93%,  SD  =  18%, 
f[54]  =  6.23,  p  <  .001).  There  was  no  effect  of  grade,  but  8th 
graders  tended  to  generate  more  correct  answers  on  multiplication 
(6th  graders  44%;  8th  graders  59%)  and  division  (6th  graders  21%; 
8th  graders  43%)  problems. 

Decimal  arithmetic  accuracy  (68%  correct)  closely  resembled 
that  on  similar  problems  30  years  ago  (e.g.,  Hiebert  &  Weame, 
1985).  Also  as  then,  misplacing  the  decimal  point  in  the  answer 
was  the  most  common  source  of  multiplication  errors.  On  73%  of 
multiplication  errors  (34%  of  answers),  students  multiplied  cor¬ 
rectly  but  misplaced  the  decimal  in  the  answer.  Misplacing  the 
decimal  was  also  a  fairly  frequent  source  of  division  errors  (21% 
of  errors,  13%  of  answers). 

The  below  chance  direction  of  effect  judgment  accuracy  on 
multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  below  1  was  not  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  less  accurate  computation  on  those  operations.  Most 
students  (14  of  19,  74%)  who  correctly  solved  both  multiplication 
computation  problems  involving  decimals  below  1  were  incorrect 
on  both  of  the  direction  of  effect  judgments  on  parallel  problems. 
Similarly,  among  students  who  correctly  answered  both  of  the 
division  computation  problems  with  decimals  below  1,  most  (nine 
of  14,  64%)  erred  on  both  of  the  corresponding  direction  of  effect 
problems. 

For  both  6th  and  8th  graders,  numbers  of  correct  arithmetic 
computations  and  direction  of  effect  judgments  were  weakly  cor¬ 
related  or  uncorrelated  (6th  grade,  r  =  -0.28,  ns:  8th  grade,  r  = 
.33,  p  =  .05).  The  pattern  was  similar  when  the  problems  of 
greatest  interest  were  analyzed  separately.  No  relation  was  present 
when  only  multiplication  direction  of  effect  problems  with  oper¬ 
ands  below  1  and  multiplication  computation  problems  with  op¬ 
erands  below  1  were  considered  (6th  grade,  r  =  .26,  ns\  8th  grade, 
r  =  .13,  ns)  or  when  only  division  direction  of  effect  problems 
with  operands  below  1  and  division  computation  problems  with 
operands  below  1  were  considered  (6th  grade,  r  =  .37,  ns:  8th 
grade,  r  =  .19,  ns). 

Magnitude  comparison.  Children  correctly  answered  83%  of 
decimal  magnitude  comparisons.  Performance  was  higher  when 
the  two  decimals  being  compared  had  the  same  number  of  decimal 
places  than  when  they  had  different  numbers  of  decimal  places 
(90%  vs.  80%  correct,  r[54]  3.34,  p  =  .002).  Accuracy  did  not 
differ  significantly  between  6th  and  8th  graders,  77%  versus  86%, 
f(54)  =  1.53,  p  =  .13. 

Analyses  of  magnitude  comparison  errors  showed  large  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  knowledge  of  decimal  magnitudes.  At  one  ex¬ 
treme,  53%  of  children  correctly  answered  more  than  95%  of 
decimal  comparisons.  At  the  other  extreme,  18%  of  children 
answered  incorrectly  more  than  90%  of  the  12  items  on  which 
ignoring  the  decimal  point  yielded  a  wrong  answer  (e.g.,  saying 
that  0.9  is  smaller  than  0.533,  because  9  <  533). 

For  both  6th  and  8th  graders,  numbers  of  correct  magnitude 
comparison  and  direction  of  effect  judgments  were  unrelated  (6th 
grade,  r  =  .01,  ns;  8th  grade,  r  =  .10,  ns).  The  same  was  true  when 
only  multiplication  direction  of  effect  problems  with  operands 
below  1  were  considered  (6th  grade,  r  —  .17,  ns ;  8th  grade, 
r  =  -0.05,  ns)  and  when  only  division  direction  of  effect  prob¬ 


lems  with  operands  below  1  were  (6th  grade,  r  =  —0.03,  ns\  8th 
grade,  r  =  .10,  ns). 

In  summary,  direction  of  effect  judgments  with  decimals  were 
much  like  those  observed  by  Siegler  and  Lortie-Forgues  (2015) 
with  common  fractions.  The  6th  and  8th  graders  erred  more  often 
than  chance  on  problems  involving  multiplication  and  division  of 
decimals  below  1  but  were  highly  accurate  on  all  other  types  of 
problems.  These  results  with  decimals  could  not  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  magnitude  knowledge.  With  both  problems  in  general  and 
on  the  two  types  of  problems  that  elicited  inaccurate  direction  of 
effect  judgments,  accuracy  of  magnitude  comparison  performance 
and  direction  of  effect  judgments  were  at  most  weakly  related. 

Study  2  was  designed  to  build  on  these  findings  by  examining 
direction  of  effect  judgments  on  a  type  of  problem  that  was 
potentially  important  for  instruction — problems  that  include  a 
whole  number  and  a  decimal.  Such  problems  provide  a  possible 
transition  context  through  which  instruction  could  build  on  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  whole  number  arithmetic  and  extend  it  to 
decimals.  Study  2  also  was  designed  to  deepen  our  understanding 
of  children’s  thinking  about  direction  of  effect  judgments  by 
having  them  explain  their  reasoning  on  them.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
explanations  proved  invaluable  for  demonstrating  that  accurate 
predictions  sometimes  reflect  processes  quite  different  than  the 
ones  on  which  the  predictions  were  based. 

Study  2 

In  some  U.S.  textbooks  series,  such  as  Everyday  Math  (Bell  et 
al.,  2007)  and  Prentice  Hall  Mathematics  (Charles,  Illingworth, 
McNemar,  Mills,  &  Ramirez,  2012),  problems  involving  a  whole 
number  and  a  decimal  below  1  are  presented  quite  often.  A  likely 
reason  is  that  such  problems  can  capitalize  on  students’  familiarity 
with  whole  numbers  and  with  the  usual  framing  of  whole  number 
multiplication  as  repeated  addition.  For  instance,  5  *  0.34  can  be 
interpreted  as  five  iterations  of  0.34.  Even  the  phrasing  “5  times 
0.34”  supports  this  interpretation.  In  contrast,  the  repeated  addition 
interpretation  is  difficult  to  apply  to  multiplication  if  both  operands 
are  below  1  (viewing  0.05  *  0.3  as  0.3  being  added  0.05  times  is 
less  intuitive  than  viewing  5  *  0.03  as  0.3  being  added  5  times). 

Because  the  repeated  addition  interpretation  applies  more 
straightforwardly  to  multiplication  problems  with  a  whole  number 
and  a  decimal  (WD  problems)  than  to  problems  with  two  decimals 
(DD  problems),  direction  of  effect  judgments  for  multiplication 
might  be  more  accurate  on  WD  than  DD  problems.  Children  could 
solve  direction  of  effect  problems  with  a  whole  and  a  decimal 
below  1  by  estimating  the  result  of  adding  the  decimal  the  whole 
number  of  times;  this  logic  is  much  more  difficult  to  apply  to 
problems  with  two  decimals.  However,  students  might  not  use  the 
repeated  addition  interpretation  of  multiplication  on  either  type  of 
problem,  because  they  were  so  convinced  that  multiplication  al¬ 
ways  produces  answers  larger  than  the  operands  that  they  did  not 
consider  other  possibilities,  because  they  did  not  think  of  the 
repeated  addition  interpretation,  or  because  they  relied  on  some 
other  interpretation.  Thus,  one  goal  of  Experiment  2  was  to  test 
whether  direction  of  effect  judgments  were  more  accurate  on  WD 
than  DD  multiplication  problems. 

At  first  glance,  the  same  logic  would  seem  to  apply  to  division. 
For  example,  3  h-  0.5  could  be  solved  by  six  additions  of  0.5,  and 
children  could  solve  the  corresponding  direction  of  effect  problem 
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by  estimating  the  number  of  times  0.5  would  need  to  be  added  to 
reach  3.  However,  several  considerations  suggested  that  for  divi¬ 
sion,  direction  of  effect  problems  would  be  no  easier  on  WD  than 
on  DD  problems.  Although  repeated  addition  and  subtraction  can 
be  used  to  solve  some  WD  division  problems  (ones  where  the 
dividend  is  bigger  than  the  divisor  and  that  have  a  whole  number 
answer),  the  most  common  interpretation  of  division  appears  to  be 
equal  sharing  (Carpenter,  Illingworth,  McNemar,  Mills,  & 
Ramirez,  1999;  Rizvi  &  Lawson,  2007).  That  interpretation  makes 
sense  with  whole  numbers  (e.g.,  30  -t-  3  means  30  cookies  shared 
equally  among  three  friends)  but  is  meaningless  with  decimal 
divisors  (e.g.,  what  does  it  mean  to  share  30  cookies  among  0.3 
friends).  Because  the  equal  sharing  interpretation  is  not  easily 
applicable  to  problems  with  decimal  divisors,  and  because  the 
repeated  addition  interpretation  is  useful  for  understanding  only  on 
a  subset  of  division  WD  problems,  we  did  not  expect  a  difference 
between  direction  of  effect  judgment  accuracy  on  WD  and  DD 
division  problems. 

A  second  main  goal  of  Study  2  was  to  deepen  our  analysis  of 
conceptual  understanding  of  rational  number  arithmetic  by  asking 
students  to  explain  the  reasoning  underlying  their  judgments  on  the 
direction  of  effect  task.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  testing 
whether  they  apply  the  logic  of  repeated  addition  more  often  to 
WD  than  DD  multiplication  problems,  and  whether  this  logic 
underlay  the  predicted  greater  accuracy  on  WD  than  DD  problems. 

Method 

Participants.  Participants  were  54  seventh  graders  (26  boys, 
28  girls,  M  age  =  12.7  years,  SD  =  0.54)  who  attended  a  public 
school  in  a  middle-income  suburban  area  near  Pittsburgh,  PA.  The 
school  district  included  63%  Caucasian,  22%  African  American, 
7%  Asian,  2%  Hispanic,  and  7%  “other”  children.  As  in  Experi¬ 
ment  1,  the  school’s  mean  math  achievement  was  similar  to  that  in 
the  state  as  a  whole  (79%  of  7th  graders  in  the  district  were  at  or 
above  grade  level,  73%  in  the  state).  Students  were  tested  in 
groups  in  their  math  classroom  during  a  regular  class  period  near 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  A  research  assistant  and  a  postdoctoral 
student  (Hugues  Lortie-Forgues)  collected  the  data. 

Tasks. 

Direction  of  effect  judgment  only  task.  Each  student  was 
presented  36  problems  (18  DD  and  18  WD  items).  For  each  type 
of  problem,  there  were  six  addition,  six  multiplication  and  six 
division  items.  Subtraction  items  were  not  presented  to  reduce  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  and  because  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  on  addition  and  subtraction  problems  were  almost  identical 
in  the  previous  experiment. 

Half  of  the  DD  problems  for  each  operation  involved  pairs  of 
decimals  below  1 ;  the  other  half  involved  pairs  of  decimals  above 
1 .  All  WD  problems  for  each  operation  included  a  whole  number 
above  1 ;  half  of  these  items  included  a  decimal  below  1  and  half 
a  decimal  above  1.  On  all  WD  problems,  the  whole  number 
appeared  first,  the  decimal  appeared  second,  and  the  comparison 
answer  was  the  whole  number  (e.g.,  “True  or  false:  5  *  0.291  > 
5”).  Problems  were  generated  using  one  of  the  following  sets  of 
operand  pairs: 

Set  A  DD  problems:  0.87  and  0.291;  0.96  and  0.173;  0.79  and  0.356; 

8.83  and  3.584;  6.14  and  5.781;  12.87  and  2.854; 


Set  A  WD  problems:  5  and  0.291;  4  and  0.173;  14  and  0.356;  8  and 

3.584;  6  and  5.781;  12  and  2.854. 

Set  B  DD  problems:  0.76  and  0.182;  0.85  and  0.261;  0.97  and  0.345, 

9.74  and  5.495;  7.26  and  3.853;  11.49  and  2.898; 

Set  B  WD  problems:  6  and  0.182;  8  and  0.261;  13  and  0.345;  9  and 

5.495;  7  and  3.853;  1 1  and  2.898). 

DD  problems  were  presented  consecutively,  as  were  WD  prob¬ 
lems.  Problem  order  (DD  problems  first  or  WD  problems  first)  and 
problem  set  (DD  problems  from  set  A  and  WD  problems  from  set 
B,  or  vice  versa)  were  counterbalanced.  The  items  in  Set  A  and  Set 
B  were  chosen  to  be  as  similar  as  possible. 

Judgment  plus  explanation  task.  The  format  of  this  task  was 
identical  to  that  of  the  judgment  only  task,  except  that  students 
were  asked  to  explain  their  reasoning  immediately  after  each 
judgment.  Such  immediately  retrospective  strategy  reports  have 
been  found  to  yield  valid  and  nonreactive  data  for  many  numerical 
tasks,  including  arithmetic  and  number  line  estimation  (e.g.,  Sieg- 
ler,  1987;  Siegler  et  al„  2011).  Presenting  both  the  judgment  only 
task  and  the  judgment  plus  explanation  task  allowed  us  to  obtain 
explanations  data  and  also  to  test  whether  obtaining  explanations 
affected  judgments. 

Each  student  was  presented  with  12  judgment  plus-explanation 
problems  (6  DD  and  6  WD  problems;  two  addition,  two  multipli¬ 
cation,  and  two  division  problems  within  each  group;  half  with 
operands  above  1,  and  half  with  operands  below  1).  Each  problem 
was  generated  using  one  of  two  sets  of  operand  pairs: 

Set  A  DD  items:  0.87  and  0.291;  8.83  and  3.584; 

Set  A  WD  items:  5  and  0.291;  8  and  3.584; 

Set  B  DD  Items:  0.76  and  0.182;  9.74  and  5.495; 

Set  B  WD  Items:  6  and  0.182;  9  and  5.495. 

For  each  participant,  order  of  problems  (DD  or  WD  first)  was 
the  same  as  on  the  judgment  only  task,  but  the  sets  of  operand  pairs 
used  to  generate  the  problems  were  switched.  Participants  whose 
DD  problems  on  the  judgment-only  task  were  from  Set  A  were 
presented  DD  problems  on  the  judgment-plus-explanation  task 
from  Set  B,  and  vice  versa. 

Magnitude  comparison.  The  task  was  the  same  as  in  Exper¬ 
iment  1 ,  except  that  the  problems  where  the  decimals  being  com¬ 
pared  had  the  same  number  of  decimal  places  were  excluded.  This 
resulted  in  24  decimal  magnitude  comparison  problems. 

Procedure.  The  three  tasks  were  presented  in  booklets  in  the 
following  order:  (a)  direction  of  effect  judgment-only  task,  (b) 
direction  of  effect  judgment-plus-explanation  task,  (c)  magnitude 
comparison  task.  Children  were  asked  to  complete  the  tasks  with¬ 
out  a  calculator  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  booklet. 

Reliabilities  of  measures.  Measures  of  internal  consistency 
(Cronbach’s  alpha)  of  the  direction  of  eTfect  judgment  only  task, 
the  judgment  plus  explanation  task,  and  the  magnitude  comparison 
task  were  all  satisfactory  (a  -  .74,  0.71  and  0.95,  respectively). 

Results  and  Discussion 

Direction  of  effect  judgment-only  task.  We  computed  a 
repeated-measures  ANOVA  with  decimal  size  (above  or  below  1), 
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arithmetic  operation  (addition,  multiplication,  or  division)  and 
whole  number  operand  (present  or  absent)  as  within-subject  fac¬ 
tors;  problem  set  (A  or  B)  and  problem  order  (DD  first  or  WD 
first)  as  between-subjects  factors;  and  number  of  correct  judg¬ 
ments  as  the  dependent  variable. 

Main  effects  emerged  for  arithmetic  operation,  F( 2,  88)  = 
80.21,  p  <  .001,  r\2p  =  0.646,  and  decimal  size,  F(l,  44)  =  79.43, 
p  <  .001,  r|p  =  0.644.  Three  interactions  also  were  present: 
Arithmetic  Operation  X  Whole  Number  Operand,  F( 2,  88)  =  3,49, 
p  =  .035,  vfc  =  0.073;  Arithmetic  Operation  X  Decimal  Size,  F( 2, 
88)  =  39.80,  p  <  .001,  t )p  =  0.475;  and  Arithmetic  Operation  X 
Whole  Number  Operand  X  Decimal  Size,  F(2,  88)  =  3.48,  p  = 
.035,  t]2p  =  0.073. 

The  three-way  interaction  and  the  two  two-way  interactions 
could  be  interpreted  quite  straightforwardly.  As  shown  in  the  three 
rows  at  the  top  of  Table  2,  when  both  operands  were  above  1, 
answers  were  uniformly  accurate  on  all  three  arithmetic  opera¬ 
tions.  Neither  arithmetic  operation  nor  presence  of  a  whole  number 
affected  accuracy  on  these  problems.  The  high  accuracy  seems 
attributable  to  the  direction  of  effect  being  the  same  for  decimals 
as  for  whole  numbers. 

As  shown  in  the  three  rows  at  the  bottom  of  Table  2,  the  pattern 
differed  with  decimals  below  1.  On  these  problems,  addition 
judgments  were  accurate  and  division  problems  inaccurate  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  problem  included  a  whole  number.  These 
findings  also  appeared  due  to  generalization  from  effects  of  the 
operation  with  whole  numbers.  In  contrast,  and  consistent  with  our 
prediction,  on  multiplication  problems  with  decimals  below  1, 
direction  of  effect  judgments  were  more  accurate  when  one  oper¬ 
and  was  a  whole  number  (WD  problems)  (M  =  47%,  SD  —  47%) 
than  when  both  operand  were  decimals  (DD  problems)  (M  —  31%, 
SD  =  42%),  f(53)  =  2.97,  p  <  .01,  Cohen’s  d  =  0.41.  This  pattern 
was  consistent  across  problems;  direction  of  effect  judgments  were 
more  accurate  on  all  three  multiplication  problems  that  involved  a 
whole  number  and  a  decimal  below  1  (43%-50%  correct)  than  on 
any  of  the  three  multiplication  problems  that  involved  two  deci¬ 
mals  below  1  (30-33%  correct).  Consistent  with  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  accuracy  with  decimals  below  1  was  below  the  chance  level 
(i.e.,  50%)  on  multiplication  DD  problems,  r(53)  =  3.35,/?  <  .001; 
division  DD  problems,  t( 53)  =  6.19,  p  <  .001;  and  division  WD 
problems,  r(53)  =  5.52,  p  <  .001;  but  not  on  multiplication  WD 
problems,  r(53)  =  0.48,  p  =  .63. 


Table  2 

Percent  Correct  Judgments  on  the  Direction  of  Effect  Judgments 
Task  and  on  the  Judgments  Plus  Explanations  Task 


Operand 

size 

Operation 

Judgments  task 

Judgments  plus 
explanations  task 

DD 

problems 

WD 

problems 

DD 

problems 

WD 

problems 

Above  one 

Addition 

97 

96 

94 

96 

Multiplication 

92 

92 

98 

96 

Division 

94 

95 

96 

100 

Below  one 

Addition 

96 

94 

94 

91 

Multiplication 

31 

47 

33 

43 

Division 

21 

24 

24 

28 

Note.  DD  problems  have  two  decimal  operands;  WD  problems  have  one 
whole  number  and  one  decimal  as  operands. 


Analysis  of  individual  children’s  direction  of  effect  judgments 
yielded  findings  consistent  with  this  interpretation.  The  number  of 
students  accurate  on  100%  of  the  WD  problems  was  very  similar 
to  the  number  of  participants  accurate  on  100%  of  the  DD  prob¬ 
lems  in  every  combination  of  arithmetic  operation  and  decimal 
size,  except  for  multiplication  problems  with  decimals  below  1 .  On 
multiplication  problems  with  decimals  below  1,  almost  twice  as 
many  children  were  correct  on  all  three  WD  problems  as  on  all 
three  DD  problems  (39%  vs.  22%  of  the  sample). 

Judgment-plus-explanation  task.  Comparing  the  leftmost 
two  columns  with  the  rightmost  two  columns  of  Table  2  indicated 
that  judgment  accuracy  was  very  similar  when  explanations  were 
and  were  not  sought.  Therefore,  analyses  of  the  judgment-plus- 
explanation  task  focus  on  the  explanations.  All  explanations  were 
classified  independently  by  two  raters.  Percent  agreement  was 
91%  (Cohen’s  kappa  was  0.85,  above  the  adequate  value  of  0.75; 
Fleiss,  1981).  Discussion  between  the  raters  was  used  to  resolve 
discrepancies. 

Most  explanations  (89%)  fell  into  one  of  three  categories: 

1.  Operation-and-operand  explanations  (14%  of  trials). 
Statements  referring  to  both  the  operation  and  the  oper¬ 
ands  or  type  of  operands:  “Multiplying  with  very  small 
decimals  makes  the  value  of  larger  numbers  go  down;” 
“If  you  are  multiplying  by  a  number  less  than  1 ,  you  will 
get  a  lower  outcome.” 

2.  Unconditional  operation  explanations  (56%).  Statements 
about  an  operation  without  reference  to  the  operands  or 
type  of  operand.  This  category  includes  rules  such  as 
“Multiplication  makes  bigger”  and  “When  you  divide, 
the  number  decreases.”  Also  included  in  this  category  are 
statements  that  implicitly  assume  that  the  effect  of  an 
operation  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  type  of  operands 
(e.g.,  “9.74  *  5.495  will  be  greater  than  9.74  because  it’s 
multiplication”). 

3.  Computational  estimation  explanations  (19%).  State¬ 
ments  based  on  rounding  of  operands  and  approximate 
computation  (e.g.,  for  9.74  *  5.495  >  9.74:  “Greater 
because  9  *  5  is  45,  which  is  greater  than  9.74”). 

The  remaining  explanations  were  labeled  “uninformative” 
(11%).  Of  these,  8%  could  not  be  categorized  (e.g.,  “because  I 
know”  or  “you  are  making  the  number  smaller”),  and  3%  where 
the  child  did  not  advance  an  explanation  or  the  explanation  was 
lost. 

Frequency  of  each  type  of  explanation  varied  with  features  of 
the  problems.  We  examined  these  relations  separately  for  each 
type  of  explanation. 

Operation-and-operand  explanations.  Frequency  of  operation- 
and-operand  explanations  varied  with  the  operation,  x2(2,  648)  = 
15.45,/?  <  .01.  It  was  less  common  on  addition  (6%  of  trials)  than 
on  multiplication  (19%;  x2(F  432)  =  15.68,  p  <  .01)  and  division 
(14%;  x2(l>  432)  =  7.46,  p  <  .01).  The  difference  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  operand  size  is  irrelevant  to  the  direction  of  effect 
for  addition  of  positive  numbers,  but  it  does  influence  direction  of 
effect  for  multiplication  and  division,  making  citation  of  operand 
size  relevant  for  them. 
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Frequency  of  operation-and-operand  explanations  also  varied 
with  the  size  of  the  operands,  but  only  on  multiplication  problems. 
Such  explanations  were  more  common  on  multiplication  problems 
with  decimals  below  than  above  1  (25%  vs.  12%;  x20>  216)  = 
6.01,  p  =  .01).  Frequency  of  operation-and-operand  explanations 
did  not  differ  significantly  between  DD  (10%)  and  WD  (15%) 
problems. 

Unconditional  operation  explanations.  Frequency  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  operation  explanations  varied  with  the  arithmetic  opera¬ 
tion,  x2(2,  648)  =  15.45,  p  <  .01.  They  were  more  common  on 
addition  (60%  of  trials)  and  division  (61%)  than  on  multiplication 
(50%). 

Computational  estimation  explanations.  Frequency  of  com¬ 
putational  estimation  explanations  varied  with  the  arithmetic  op¬ 
eration,  x2(2,  648)  =  20.74,  p  <  .01.  They  were  less  frequent  with 
division  (10%  of  trials)  than  with  multiplication  (19%  of  trials; 
x2(l,  432)  =  6.71,  p  =  .01)  and  addition  (27%  of  trials;  x2(l> 
432)  =  20.80,  p  <  .01).  Lower  frequency  of  computational  esti¬ 
mation  on  division  problems  is  consistent  with  it  being  less  well 
understood  than  the  other  arithmetic  operations  (Carey,  2011; 
Foley  &  Cawley,  2003). 

Computational  estimation  explanations  were  also  more  common 
on  problems  with  decimals  above  1  than  below  1,  but  only  for 
multiplication  (32%  vs.  7%  of  trials;  x2(l>  216)  =  21.95,  p  —  .01) 
and  division  (15%  vs.  6%  of  trials;  x2(F  216)  =  5.06,  p  =  .02). 
The  whole  number  part  of  the  operands  seemed  to  facilitate  com¬ 
putational  estimation  on  multiplication  and  division  problems  by 
allowing  answers  based  solely  on  multiplying  or  dividing  the 
whole  number  components. 

Relations  of  explanations  to  direction  of  effect  judgments. 

Type  of  explanation  was  strongly  associated  with  accuracy  of 
direction  of  effect  judgments  on  multiplication  and  division  prob¬ 
lems  with  decimals  below  1  (see  Table  3).  This  relation  was  only 
meaningful  on  these  two  types  of  problems,  because  accuracy  was 
near  ceiling  for  direction  of  effect  judgments  on  problems  with  all 
other  combinations  of  operation  and  operand  size. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  operation-and-operand  explanations  were 
associated  with  high  accuracy  on  both  multiplication  and  division 
problems  with  decimals  below  1 .  Despite  this  type  of  explanation 
being  stated  on  only  26%  of  multiplication  and  16%  of  division 
trials  with  operands  below  1,  it  was  advanced  on  65%  of  trials  with 
correct  multiplication  judgments  and  54%  of  trials  with  correct 
division  judgments.  These  explanations  probably  reflect  students 
grappling  with  how  to  integrate  what  they  know  about  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division  in  general  with  what  they  know  about  results  of 
those  operations  with  numbers  from  0  to  1. 

Table  3 


Percent  Correct  Direction  of  Effect  Judgments  on  Multiplication 
and  Division  Items  With  Decimals  Below  1  Associated  With 
Each  Explanation  of  Reasoning 


Type  of  explanation 

Multiplication 
of  decimals 
below  1 

Division  of  decimals 
below  1 

Operation  and  operand 

93 

88 

Unconditional  operation 

5 

2 

Computational  estimation 

44 

38 

Unspecified 

44 

45 

In  contrast,  unconditional  operation  explanations  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  very  low  accuracy  on  both  multiplication  and  divi¬ 
sion  problems  with  operands  below  1,  less  than  10%  correct.  In 
the  context  of  these  problems,  citing  the  operation  but  not  the 
operands,  probably  reflected  the  assumption  that  operand  size  is 
irrelevant  to  the  direction  of  effect,  as  it  is  in  adding  and 
subtracting  positive  numbers  and  in  multiplying  and  dividing 
numbers  above  1. 

On  these  multiplication  and  division  problems  with  decimals 
below  1,  explanations  based  on  computational  estimation  were 
associated  with  low  accuracy,  though  not  as  low  as  with  uncon¬ 
ditional  operation  explanations.  One  reason  for  the  relatively  low  ‘ 
accuracy  was  that  the  two  and  three  digit  decimals  in  the  problems 
made  computational  estimation  difficult  unless  children  rounded 
the  decimals  appropriately,  which  many  did  not.  Another  reason 
was  that  even  when  children  were  correct  on  the  arithmetic,  they 
often  transformed  answers  they  obtained  so  that  they  were  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  general  assumption  that  multiplication  yields  an¬ 
swers  larger  than  the  operands,  and  division  yields  answers  smaller 
than  the  number  being  divided.  One  child’s  explanations  for  the 
problems  0.87  *  0.291  and  0.87  -4-  0.291  illustrates  these  difficul¬ 
ties.  On  the  multiplication  problem,  the  child  said,  “If  you  multiply 
0.87  and  0.291,  your  answer  comes  to  be  around  2.793.  2.793  > 
0.87.”  On  the  division  problem,  the  child  explained:  “If  you  divide 
87  by  29  you  end  up  with  3  leaving  you  with  0.31  <  0.87.” 

Repeated  addition  explanations.  Contrary  to  our  expecta¬ 
tion,  none  of  the  students’  explanations  referred  to  solving  WD 
multiplication  judgment  problems  with  a  decimal  below  1  by  using 
repeated  addition — estimating  the  result  of  adding  the  decimal  the 
number  of  times  indicated  by  the  whole  number  (e.g.,  5  *  0.291 
interpreted  as  five  iterations  of  0.291).  In  contrast,  many  explana¬ 
tions  were  compatible  with  an  unanticipated  type  of  part-whole 
logic,  in  which  the  whole  number  in  the  WD  problem  is  the  whole 
and  the  decimal  indicates  multiplication  by  a  number  that  is  part  of 
the  unit  “one”  (e.g.,  “You  are  multiplying  five  by  a  number  less 
than  one  so  the  solution  is  going  to  be  less  than  one  whole  five;” 
“You  are  multiplying  a  number  by  a  decimal,  and  that  will  make 
the  number  go  down;”  “You’re  losing  stuff  when  you  multiply  by 
a  decimal”).  These  were  classified  as  “operation-and-operand” 
explanations  in  the  overall  categorization  of  explanations,  but  this 
subset  of  the  category  seemed  worth  separate  consideration. 

Consistent  with  these  examples,  on  literally  all  WD  multiplica¬ 
tion  problems  with  a  decimal  below  1  in  which  an  explanation 
associated  with  a  correct  judgment  treated  the  two  operands  asym¬ 
metrically,  the  decimal  was  treated  as  the  operator  and  the  whole 
number  as  the  object  of  the  operation.  This  approach  was  observed 
on  26%  of  WD  multiplication  problems.  (Interrater  agreement  in 
coding  this  type  of  part-whole  explanation  was  93%  (Cohen’s 
kappa  was  =  0.77.) 

Magnitude  comparison.  Students  correctly  answered  88%  of 
the  decimal  magnitude  comparisons.  Most  students  (76%)  were 
accurate  on  more  than  95%  of  the  decimal  comparisons;  9%  of 
students  consistently  ignored  the  decimal  points  in  the  numbers 
being  compared. 

Number  of  correct  decimal  magnitude  comparison  and  direction 
of  effect  judgments  were  weakly  related.  On  the  judgments  only 
task,  the  relation  was  significant,  r  =  .35,  p  <  .05;  on  the 
judgments  plus  explanations  condition,  it  was  not  (r  =  .26,  ns). 
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General  Discussion 

This  study  extended  prior  ones  in  examining  direction  of  effect 
judgments  with  decimals  rather  than  fractions,  problems  involving 
a  whole  number  and  a  rational  number  as  well  as  two  rational 
numbers,  and  measures  that  included  confidence  ratings  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  direction  of  effect  judgments.  Each  of  these  features 
clarified  the  meaning  of  direction  of  effect  judgments,  sometimes 
in  ways  that  differed  from  our  expectations,  and  suggested  means 
for  improving  instruction  to  increase  students’  understanding  of 
rational  number  arithmetic. 

One  clear  finding  was  that  inaccurate  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  for  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  are  not  attribut¬ 
able  only  to  difficulty  understanding  fraction  notation.  Identical 
difficulties  were  present  with  decimals,  a  notation  that  maps  more 
transparently  onto  whole  number  notation.  Thus,  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  direction  of  effect  of  multiplying  and  dividing 
numbers  below  1  is  general  to  positive  rational  numbers,  rather 
than  being  specific  to  fractions.  Minimal  correlations  between 
accuracy  of  direction  of  effect  judgments  and  accuracy  on  both 
magnitude  comparison  and  arithmetic  computation  added  evidence 
that  this  lack  of  understanding  could  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
either  magnitude  or  arithmetic  knowledge. 

Confidence  ratings  indicated  differences  between  two  groups  of 
children.  The  half  of  children  whose  direction  of  effect  judgments 
for  decimal  arithmetic  invariably  matched  the  pattern  for  the 
corresponding  whole  number  arithmetic  operation  were  highly 
confident  in  their  incorrect  judgments  regarding  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals  below  1.  Their  confidence  in  these  incorrect 
judgments  was  not  only  very  high  in  absolute  terms,  it  was  as  high 
as  their  confidence  in  their  correct  judgments  of  the  direction  of 
effect  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  operands 
above  1.  Thus,  these  children’s  performance  matched  the  strong 
conviction  interpretation  of  direction  of  effect  judgments. 

In  contrast,  the  half  of  children  whose  judgments  less  consis¬ 
tently  matched  the  whole  number  pattern  were  less  confident  in 
some  of  their  judgments.  This  was  particularly  the  case  for  the 
older  children  (8th  graders)  who  were  less  confident  in  their 
direction  of  effect  judgments  involving  decimals  below  1,  espe¬ 
cially  on  multiplication  and  division  problems.  This  was  consistent 
with  the  cognitive  conflict  interpretation.  This  finding  might  re¬ 
flect  the  8th  graders  whose  judgments  were  less  consistent  begin¬ 
ning  to  suspect  that  the  direction  of  effect  of  multiplication  and 
division  with  numbers  from  0  to  1  differs  from  that  with  operands 
above  1,  but  remaining  uncertain.  Examination  of  high  school 
students’  fraction  and  decimal  direction  of  effect  judgments  and 
their  confidence  in  those  judgments  could  indicate  whether  under¬ 
standing,  or  at  least  uncertainty,  continues  to  grow  with  further 
mathematical  experience. 

The  explanations  data  revealed  a  new  phenomenon  and  im¬ 
proved  understanding  of  another.  The  new  phenomenon  was  that 
for  both  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  below  1 ,  direction 
of  effect  judgments  vary  greatly  with  the  type  of  explanation  that 
children  generate.  Explanations  that  noted  both  the  arithmetic 
operation  and  whether  the  operands  were  above  or  below  1  were 
strongly  associated  with  correct  judgments;  90%  of  judgments  that 
preceded  such  explanations  were  accurate.  In  contrast,  less  than 
50%  of  judgments  were  correct  when  explanations  cited  only  the 
type  of  operation,  indicated  reliance  on  computational  estimation, 


or  did  not  indicate  any  basis  for  the  judgment.  These  data  are 
consistent  with  the  view  that  encoding  not  only  the  type  of  oper¬ 
ation  but  also  whether  the  operands  are  above  or  below  1  is 
essential  to  understanding  rational  number  arithmetic. 

The  explanations  data  also  changed  our  understanding  of  the 
finding  that  students  were  more  accurate  when  judging  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  effect  on  multiplication  problems  that  involve  a  whole 
number  and  a  decimal  below  1  than  when  making  such  judgments 
on  multiplication  problems  with  two  decimals  below  1.  This  effect 
was  quite  consistent;  judgments  were  more  accurate  on  all  multi¬ 
plication  problems  that  included  a  whole  number  and  a  decimal 
below  1  than  on  any  problem  that  included  two  decimals  below  1 . 

Although  we  predicted  this  finding,  the  explanations  data  re¬ 
vealed  that  our  prediction  was  right  for  a  wrong  reason.  The 
explanations  showed  no  evidence  for  the  hypothesized  reliance  on 
the  logic  of  repeated  addition  to  solve  multiplication  problems  that 
involved  a  whole  number  and  a  decimal  below  1.  Instead,  most 
explanations  that  accompanied  correct  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  on  such  problems  relied  on  a  kind  of  part-whole  logic.  That 
is,  the  explanations  emphasized  that  multiplying  a  whole  number 
by  a  decimal  less  than  1  meant  taking  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
number.  In  other  words,  rather  than  viewing  the  whole  number  as 
indicating  the  number  of  iterations  of  the  decimal,  children  viewed 
the  whole  number  as  a  whole  and  reasoned  that  multiplying  by  a 
number  less  than  1  would  leave  only  part  of  the  whole. 

The  same  logic  could  have  been  applied  to  multiplication  of  two 
decimals  between  0  and  1 — there  too,  multiplying  by  a  number 
less  than  1  would  leave  only  part  of  the  original  number — but  it 
rarely  was.  One  possibility  is  that  greater  familiarity  with  whole 
numbers  might  facilitate  thinking  about  the  effects  of  multiplying 
them  by  other  numbers,  perhaps  through  whole  numbers  being 
easier  to  encode  as  objects  on  which  other  multiplicands  might 
operate.  Another,  nonexclusive,  possibility  is  that  the  coincidence 
between  the  term  whole  number  and  that  number  serving  as  the 
whole  in  this  context,  promoted  this  reasoning. 

The  present  research  extended  previous  findings  about  direction 
of  effect  knowledge  of  decimals  in  at  least  three  ways.  One  was 
demonstrating  that  similar  findings  emerge  with  more  focused 
measures  of  direction  of  effect  knowledge,  judgments  of  the  di¬ 
rection  of  effect  in  inequalities,  as  with  the  less  focused  measures 
of  this  knowledge  used  previously  (selection  of  operations  in  word 
problems  and  unsolicited  expressions  of  surprise;  Fischbein  et  al., 
1985;  Graeber  &  Tirosh,  1990;  Tirosh  &  Graeber,  1989).  Another 
extension  involved  demonstrating  that  observations  with  fractions 
in  these  and  our  own  previous  study  were  not  unique  to  fractions; 
rather,  they  extend  to  decimals  as  well.  Third,  the  present  findings 
narrowed  the  range  of  alternative  explanations  of  the  inaccurate 
judgments  by  showing  that  inaccurate  direction  of  effect  judg¬ 
ments  were  not  due  only  to  weak  knowledge  of  operand  magni¬ 
tudes  or  computational  procedures.  Inaccurate  direction  of  effect 
judgments  with  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  between  0 
and  1  was  observed  even  though  most  participants  exhibited  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding  of  decimal  magnitudes  and  arithmetic  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  findings  also  raise  an  intriguing  theoretical  question.  The¬ 
ories  of  error  learning  (e.g.,  Ohlsson,  1996;  Ohlsson  &  Rees,  1991) 
propose  that  when  people  detect  errors,  they  narrow  their  gener¬ 
alizations  and  subsequently  err  less  often.  The  high  frequency  of 
direction  of  effect  errors  in  the  present  study  raises  the  issue  of 
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why  such  errors  remain  so  frequent  after  years  of  fraction  arith¬ 
metic  experience.  Do  learners  not  notice  the  pattern  that  multiply¬ 
ing  two  numbers  between  0  and  1  always  yields  an  answer  smaller 
than  either  multiplicand?  Do  teachers  not  point  out  the  pattern?  Do 
children  stop  trying  to  make  sense  of  rational  number  arithmetic, 
and  therefore  solely  focus  on  executing  procedures  correctly  rather 
than  trying  to  identify  relations  between  problems  and  answers? 
Specifying  why  these  errors  persist  for  so  long,  despite  learners’ 
substantial  experience  with  rational  number  arithmetic,  may  prove 
useful  in  elaborating  theories  of  error  learning  so  that  they  can 
predict  not  only  learning  but  also  failures  to  learn. 

Implications  for  Instruction 

A  general  instructional  implication  of  the  present  findings,  es¬ 
pecially  taken  together  with  the  parallel  findings  of  Siegler  and 
Lortie-Forgues  (2015)  with  fractions,  is  that  at  least  some  goals  of 
the  Common  Core  State  Standards  regarding  understanding  of 
rational  number  arithmetic  are  not  yet  being  attained.  For  instance, 
interpreting  multiplication  as  scaling  (i.e.,  scaling  up  when  multi¬ 
plying  by  a  number  above  1  and  scaling  down  when  multiplying 
by  a  number  below  1)  is  one  of  the  main  learning  goals  of  the 
Common  Core  (CCSSI,  2015)  for  5th  graders.  If  students  had  such 
understanding,  they  would  have  been  much  more  accurate  on  the 
direction  of  effect  task  with  both  decimals  and  fractions  than  they 
turned  out  to  be.  To  the  extent  that  these  findings  are  general,  they 
suggest  that  current  approaches  to  teaching  conceptual  understand¬ 
ing  of  rational  number  arithmetic  need  to  be  improved. 

A  more  specific  instructional  implication  was  suggested  by  our 
finding  that  children  were  more  accurate  when  multiplying  a 
whole  number  by  a  decimal  between  0  and  1  than  when  multiply¬ 
ing  two  decimals  of  that  size.  This  finding  suggests  that  focusing 
on  the  former  type  of  problem  provides  a  useful  transition  between 
whole  number  multiplication  and  multiplication  of  two  rational 
numbers.  The  fact  that  the  part-whole  logic  was  seen  less  often  on 
multiplication  problems  with  two  decimals  below  1,  despite  being 
equally  applicable  to  both  types  of  problems,  suggests  that  sub¬ 
stantial  transfer  of  the  reasoning  to  such  problems  requires  specific 
efforts  to  promote  it.  The  instructional  implication  is  that  learning 
would  benefit  from  teachers  and  textbooks  presenting  well-chosen 
analogies  that  highlight  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  DD  as 
to  WD  problems.  Instruction  based  on  structurally  sound  analogies 
has  often  proved  effective  in  improving  numerical  understanding 
(e.g.,  Chen,  Lu,  &  Holyoak,  2014;  Opfer  &  Siegler,  2007;  Sullivan 
&  Bamer,  2014).  The  clear  parallels  between  multiplication  of  a 
whole  number  and  a  rational  number  between  0  and  1,  and  two 
rational  numbers  between  0  and  1,  suggest  that  promoting  analo¬ 
gies  from  the  easier  to  the  harder  case  could  improve  learning. 

Another  implication  is  that  instruction  should  explicitly  chal¬ 
lenge  students’  belief  that  arithmetic  with  all  numbers  consistently 
works  like  arithmetic  with  whole  numbers.  Children  whose  direc¬ 
tion  of  effect  judgments  invariably  followed  the  whole  number 
pattern  were  highly  confident  in  the  correctness  of  incorrect  as 
well  as  correct  judgments.  Confidence  is  often  a  good  thing,  but 
misplaced  confidence  is  not.  One  way  to  challenge  the  mistaken 
belief  would  be  to  focus  students’  attention  on  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence.  Students  could  predict  the  direction  of  effect  of  multipli¬ 
cation  of  rational  numbers  below  1,  and  then  compare  their  judg¬ 
ment  with  the  actual  answer  generated  by  their  own  computation. 


Teachers  could  complement  this  activity  with  questions  about  why 
answers  were  wrong,  as  apparent  contradictions  alone  could  be 
ignored  or  attributed  to  calculation  errors  (Vosniadou,  Ioannides, 
Dimitrakopoulou,  &  Papademetriou,  2001).  Confronting  students 
with  contradictory  evidence  is  a  common  and  effective  teaching 
practice  in  other  domains  where  misconceptions  are  frequent,  such 
as  science  education  (e.g.,  Chinn  &  Brewer,  1993).  Moreover, 
people  with  high  confidence  in  their  errors  have  been  found  to  be 
particularly  responsive  to  feedback  contradicting  their  beliefs  (e.g., 
Butterfield  &  Metcalfe,  2001). 

A  further  instructional  implication  is  that  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  consider  both  the  size  of  the  operands  and  the, 
arithmetic  operation  when  judging  direction  of  effect  of  arithmetic 
operations.  Explanations  that  cited  both  variables  consistently  ac¬ 
companied  correct  judgments.  By  contrast,  explanations  that  only 
cited  the  type  of  operation  almost  always  accompanied  incorrect 
judgments.  Juxtaposing  problems  that  involve  operands  below  1 
with  problems  that  involve  operands  above  1 ,  and  asking  students 
to  reflect  about  why  they  need  to  consider  the  size  of  the  operand 
as  well  as  the  operation,  might  prove  effective  at  raising  students’ 
awareness  of  the  relevance  of  both  the  operation  and  the  operands 
to  direction  of  effect  judgments  for  multiplication.  It  might  also 
help  to  increase  their  understanding  of  multiplication  more  gener¬ 
ally. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

The  present  study  has  several  limitations,  each  of  which  sug¬ 
gests  directions  for  future  research.  One  limitation  is  that  our  study 
does  not  address  the  effects  of  variations  in  mathematics  curricula. 
Students  who  received  more  conceptually  oriented  instruction 
might  show  greater  understanding  of  the  direction  of  effect  of 
rational  number  arithmetic  operations.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  more 
accurate  judgments  on  WD  problems  than  on  DD  problems  in 
Study  2  might  reflect  children  encountering  WD  problems  more 
often;  without  detailed  knowledge  of  the  input  that  children  re¬ 
ceived,  it  was  impossible  to  evaluate  this  interpretation,  but  the 
effects  of  curricula  and  instructional  input  more  generally  should 
be  evaluated  in  future  research. 

Another  limitation  is  that  the  present  study  did  not  directly 
compare  direction  of  effect  knowledge  with  decimals  and  frac¬ 
tions,  and  thus  did  not  address  the  possibility  that  the  notation 
moderates  the  strength  of  the  observed  effects.  Future  studies 
could  test  this  possibility  by  presenting  both  fraction  and  decimal 
direction  of  effect  problems  to  the  same  participants. 

The  present  research  also  could  not  specify  the  role  of  teacher 
and  textbook  input  on  students’  direction  of  effect  knowledge.  We 
attempted  to  contact  the  two  teachers  who  taught  the  children  in 
the  study.  One  teacher  indicated  that  she  did  not  use  a  textbook  but 
rather  a  variety  of  materials  gathered  from  the  Internet;  we  could 
not  locate  the  other  teacher,  who  had  left  the  school  by  the  time  we 
attempted  to  address  this  issue.  The  superior  performance  on  WD 
relative  to  DD  multiplication  problems  with  operands  between  0 
and  1  might  have  been  due  to  students  encountering  more  WD  than 
DD  problems,  or  it  might  have  been  due  to  WD  problems  more 
often  being  presented  with  aids  to  conceptual  understanding,  such 
as  manipulatives  or  number  lines.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  data 
on  the  input  that  students  received,  this  hypothesis  could  not  be 
tested  in  the  present  study. 
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A  further  limitation  of  the  present  study  is  that  idiosyncratic 
features  of  the  task  might  have  influenced  students’  reasoning.  For 
instance,  to  allow  identical  operand  orders  for  all  four  arithmetic 
operations  without  requiring  understanding  of  negatives,  we  al¬ 
ways  presented  the  larger  operand  first  and  used  it  as  the  compar¬ 
ison  answer  (e.g.,  5  *  .291  >  5).  This  ordering,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  always  having  the  whole  number  as  the  first  operand  on 
WD  problems,  might  have  influenced  students’  reasoning.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  presenting  problems  in  which  the  whole  number  operand 
was  second,  such  as  0.291  *  5  >  0.291,  might  have  focused 
students  attention  on  the  changes  to  0.291  caused  by  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  5  and  thus  led  them  to  see  the  problem  in  terms  of 
repeated  addition.  Another  possibility  is  that  phrasing  the  ques¬ 
tions  differently  (e.g.,  “If  you  calculate  how  much  5  of  the  0.291’s 
is,  will  the  answer  be  greater  than  5?”)  might  have  revealed  greater 
use  of  the  repeated  addition  approach  than  the  format  used  here 
(e.g.,  “Is  5  *  0.291  >  5?”).  Testing  the  effects  of  these  and  other 
features  of  the  direction  of  effect  procedure  would  be  valuable  for 
evaluating  the  generality  of  the  conclusions  yielded  by  this  study, 
as  well  as  for  suggesting  ways  of  improving  children’s  conceptual 
understanding  of  rational  number  arithmetic. 
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We  replicated  and  extended  prior  research  investigating  a  theoretically  guided  intervention  based  on 
expectancy-value  theory  designed  to  enhance  student  learning  outcomes  (e.g.,  Hulleman  &  Harackie- 
wicz,  2009).  First,  we  replicated  prior  work  by  demonstrating  that  the  utility  value  intervention,  which 
manipulated  whether  students  made  connections  between  the  course  material  and  their  lives,  increased 
both  interest  and  performance  of  low-performing  students  in  a  college  general  education  course.  Second, 
we  extended  prior  research  by  both  measuring  and  manipulating  one  possible  pathway  of  intervention 
effects:  the  frequency  with  which  students  make  connections  between  the  material  and  their  lives.  In 
Study  1,  we  measured  connection  frequency  and  found  that  making  more  connections  was  positively 
related  to  expecting  to  do  well  in  the  course,  valuing  the  course  material,  and  continuing  interest.  In  Study 
2,  we  manipulated  connection  frequency  by  developing  an  enhanced  utility  value  intervention  designed 
to  increase  the  frequency  with  which  students  made  connections.  The  results  indicated  that  students 
randomly  assigned  to  either  utility  value  intervention,  compared  with  the  control  condition,  subsequently 
became  more  confident  that  they  could  learn  the  material,  which  led  to  increased  course  performance. 
The  utility  value  interventions  were  particularly  effective  for  the  lowest-performing  students.  Compared 
with  those  in  the  control  condition  who  showed  a  steady  decline  in  performance  across  the  semester, 
low-performing  male  students  randomly  assigned  to  the  utility  value  conditions  increased  their  perfor¬ 
mance  across  the  semester.  The  difference  between  the  utility  value  and  control  conditions  for  low- 
performing  male  students  was  strongest  on  the  final  exam  (d  =  .76). 

Keywords:  academic  motivation,  educational  intervention,  expectancy-value  motivation,  gender,  utility 
value 
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Optimizing  student  motivation  and  learning  in  the  classroom  is 
a  goal  shared  by  most  educators.  However,  there  is  no  consensus 
on  the  best  methods.  Rewarding  students  for  classroom  behavior  or 
performance,  or  threatening  punishment,  are  strategies  convention¬ 
ally  believed  to  increase  motivation  and  engagement  (Ash,  2008; 
Kohn,  1999;  Newby,  1991 ).  Such  strategies  presume  that  learning 
tasks  are  not  inherently  rewarding  and,  therefore,  extrinsic  reasons 
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for  task  engagement  must  be  introduced.  In  contrast,  tapping  into 
more  intrinsic  sources  of  motivation  (Ames,  1992),  such  as  fos¬ 
tering  individual  interest  in  specific  topics  (Hidi  &  Renninger, 
2006),  self-determined  motivation  (Deci  &  Ryan,  1985),  and  self- 
directed  task  involvement  (Csikszentmihalyi,  1990),  are  strategies 
more  likely  to  be  recommended  by  educational  psychologists 
(Boekaerts,  2002).  By  focusing  on  student  perceptions  and  beliefs 
about  the  value  of  the  learning  activity,  contemporary  models  of 
expectancy-value  motivation  highlight  this  more  intrinsic  source 
of  motivation  (e.g.,  Brophy,  1999;  Eccles  et  al.,  1983).  Although 
the  research  generated  by  the  expectancy-value  framework  has 
been  largely  correlational  (Wigfield  &  Cambria,  2010),  recent 
classroom  studies  reveal  that  interventions  designed  to  enhance 
perceptions  of  value  can  increase  both  interest  and  course  perfor¬ 
mance  (e.g.,  Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009;  Hulleman,  Godes, 
Hendricks,  &  Harackiewicz,  2010).  The  research  presented  herein 
replicates  and  extends  this  prior  work  by  further  investigating  a 
theory-based  intervention  designed  to  enhance  student  motivation 
and  performance. 

The  Expectancy- Value  Framework 

Originally  adapted  from  classic  models  of  expectancy-value 
motivation  (e.g.,  Atkinson,  1957;  Vroom,  1964),  Eccles  and  her 
colleagues  (1983)  proposed  that  motivation  in  educational  contexts 
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is  determined  most  proximally  by  an  individual’s  expectancy 
beliefs  and  subjective  task  values.  Expectancy  beliefs  are  defined 
as  the  belief  that  one  can  succeed  at  an  activity,  and  have  been 
correlated  with  achievement  outcomes  and  achievement  choices, 
such  as  continued  persistence  and  course  taking  (for  reviews  see 
Richardson,  Abraham,  &  Bond,  2012;  Robbins  et  al.,  2004).  Sub¬ 
jective  task  values  are  defined  as  the  perceived  importance  of  a 
task  or  activity,  and  four  facets  were  originally  proposed  by  Eccles 
and  colleagues  (1983):  intrinsic  (enjoyment),  utility  (usefulness  for 
proximal  or  distal  goals),  attainment  (importance  for  one’s  sense  of 
self),  and  cost  (psychological  barriers  to,  and  negative  conse¬ 
quences  of,  task  engagement).  A  wealth  of  prior  research  has 
demonstrated  that  task  values  are  positively  correlated  with  con¬ 
tinued  persistence  and  ongoing  motivation  in  an  activity  (for 
reviews  see  Wigfield  &  Cambria,  2010),  except  cost  which  is 
negatively  related  (e.g.,  Conley,  2012;  Flake,  Barron,  Hulleman, 
McCoach,  &  Welsh,  2015).  Consistent  with  more  recent  concep¬ 
tualizations  of  the  expectancy-value  framework  (e.g.,  Barron  & 
Hulleman,  2015),  we  consider  cost  to  be  a  unique  construct  inde¬ 
pendent  of  expectancy  and  value. 

In  particular,  students’  perceptions  of  utility  value  have  been 
associated  with  achievement  outcomes  in  longitudinal  field  studies 
(e.g..  Bong,  2001;  Durik,  Vida,  &  Eccles,  2006;  Hulleman  et  al., 
2008).  Originally  defined  as  “the  value  a  task  acquires  because  it 
is  instrumental  in  reaching  a  variety  of  long-  and  short-range  goals 
(Eccles  &  Wigfield,  1995,  p.  216),”  measures  of  utility  value  have 
captured  the  relationship  between  students’  current  (e.g.,  classes, 
hobbies)  and  future  goals  (e.g.,  college  major,  career).  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  of  the  original  scales  measuring  utility  value  (1995) 
included  items  that  tapped  students’  future  plans  (“How  useful  is 
learning  advanced  high  school  math  for  what  you  want  to  do  after 
graduation?”)  and  current  goals  (“How  useful  is  what  you  learn  in 
advanced  high  school  math  for  your  daily  life  outside  school?”). 
Recent  measures  of  utility  value  have  mirrored  this  connection  to 
both  current  and  future  goals  (e.g.,  Hulleman  et  al.,  2008).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  some  goals  are  more  personally  important  than 
others,  utility  value  has  been  conceptualized  as  having  elements  of 
both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2008; 
Simons,  Vansteenkiste,  Lens,  &  Lacante,  2004). 

Despite  extensive  correlational  support,  limited  research  has 
tested  the  effectiveness  of  interventions  based  on  expectancy-value 
models.  Our  review  of  the  current  literature  revealed  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  published  papers  investigating  interventions  based  on  the 
expectancy-value  framework  in  an  educational  context,  all  focused 
on  utility  value  (Acee  &  Weinstein,  2010;  Brown,  Smith,  Thoman, 
Allen,  &  Muragishi,  2015;  Harackiewicz,  Canning,  Tibbetts,  Prini- 
ski,  &  Hyde,  2015;  Harackiewicz,  Rozek,  Hulleman,  &  Hyde, 
2012;  Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009;  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010; 
Johnson  &  Sinatra,  2013).  To  provide  stronger  claims  about  both 
internal  and  external  validity,  three  of  the  studies  were  conducted 
as  double-blind,  randomized  classroom  experiments  (Harackie¬ 
wicz  et  al.,  2015;  Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009;  Hulleman  et 
al.,  2010,  Study  2).  Hulleman  and  colleagues  evaluated  a  utility 
value  intervention  that  encouraged  students  to  discover  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  material  they  were  studying  to  their  lives.  Utility 
value  was  manipulated  through  a  writing  prompt  given  to  high 
school  science  (Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009)  and  college 
psychology  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010)  students  as  part  of  their  reg¬ 
ularly  assigned  coursework.  Students  were  randomly  assigned  to 


either  write  about  the  relevance  and  usefulness  of  the  course 
material  in  their  own  lives  (relevance  condition)  or  a  summary  of 
the  material  they  were  currently  studying  (control  condition).  In 
the  high  school  sample,  students  completed  writing  assignments 
every  three  to  four  weeks  of  a  20-week  semester.  Students  aver¬ 
aged  about  five  essays  throughout  the  semester.  In  the  college 
sample,  students  were  given  writing  assignments  in  the  8th  and 
12th  weeks  of  a  15-week  semester.  The  key  dependent  variables  in 
both  studies  were  end-of-semester  interest  in  the  course  topic  and 
course  grades.  The  researchers  provided  teachers  with  information 
regarding  whether  students  had  completed  the  essays,  but  teachers 
were  blind  to  condition  throughout  the  semester.  Because  students' 
wrote  about  course-related  topics  in  both  the  relevance  and  control 
conditions,  knowledge  activation  was  controlled  (i.e.,  summariza¬ 
tion;  see  Dunlosky,  Rawson,  Marsh,  Nathan,  &  Willingham, 
2013).  The  conditions  thereby  differed  only  in  terms  of  the  acti¬ 
vation  of  utility  value. 

In  these  studies,  the  results  indicated  that  the  intervention  was 
more  effective  for  students  with  lower  perceived  or  actual  com¬ 
petence.  In  college  psychology,  students  who  performed  more 
poorly  on  initial  course  exams  were  more  interested  in  the  course 
if  they  were  in  the  relevance  condition  than  the  control  condition. 
In  high  school  science,  the  interaction  effect  was  replicated  on  both 
science  interest  and  grades  for  students  who  entered  the  course 
with  lower  performance  expectations.  In  fact,  the  effect  on  end- 
of-semester  GPA  for  students  with  low  performance  expectations 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  .80  GPA  points.  In  both  studies,  the 
intervention  increased  students’  perceptions  of  utility  value,  and 
these  increased  perceptions  led  to  improved  performance  and 
interest.  Furthermore,  this  pattern  of  intervention  effectiveness  was 
also  replicated  with  (a)  undergraduate  students  who  learned  a 
mental  math  technique  in  the  laboratory  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010, 
Study  1),  (b)  first-generation  college  students  enrolled  in  introduc¬ 
tory  science  classes  (Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2015),  and  (c)  high 
school  students  whose  parents  received  an  intervention  on  how  to 
talk  to  their  teenager  about  the  value  of  math  and  science  course- 
work  (Rozek,  Hyde,  Svoboda,  Hulleman,  &  Harackiewicz,  2015). 

Learning  Why  the  Utility  Value  Intervention  Works 

Together,  these  initial  studies  demonstrated  that  interventions 
designed  to  increase  subjective  task  value  subsequently  increased 
interest  and  performance.  However,  these  studies  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  intervention  effects  were  not  the  same  for  everyone 
(for  reviews  see  Durik,  Hulleman,  &  Harackiewicz,  2015;  Harack¬ 
iewicz,  Tibbetts,  Canning,  &  Hyde,  2014).  Given  these  interven¬ 
tion  effects,  we  sought  to  understand  what  might  explain  the 
underlying  mechanisms,  as  well  as  develop  future  interventions 
that  might  work  for  all  students  regardless  of  their  success  expec¬ 
tancies  and  performance  history. 

Although  Hulleman  and  colleagues  (2009,  2010;  Harackiewicz 
et  al.,  2015)  have  generally  used  relevance  and  utility  value  inter¬ 
changeably  in  describing  their  intervention,  there  is  a  potentially 
important  distinction  to  be  made.  Whereas  utility  value  refers  to 
usefulness  to  a  proximal  or  distal  goal,  relevance  simply  refers  to 
the  presence  of  a  relationship  between  one  topic  or  idea  and 
another  topic  or  idea,  which  could  include  a  goal  but  also  includes 
a  broader  set  of  relationships  (Kosovich  &  Hulleman,  2016).  For 
example,  math  could  be  useful  because  it  will  help  me  in  a  future 
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job  ( utility  value),  or  it  could  relate  to  my  life  because  store 
cashiers  need  it  even  if  I  do  not  ( relevance ).  Because  the  utility 
value  intervention  is  one  type  of  relevance  intervention,  one  pos¬ 
sible  mechanism  for  utility  value  intervention  effects  is  that  en¬ 
couraging  students  to  find  a  connection  allows  them  to  notice 
relationships  that  they  previously  had  not.  Seeing  such  connections 
may  allow  individuals  to  view  new  information  from  a  different 
perspective,  and  develop  a  more  in-depth  integration  of  their 
knowledge  (Bransford  &  Schwartz,  1999).  In  addition,  simply 
referencing  the  self  when  learning  new  material  can  lead  to  learn¬ 
ing  gains  (e.g.,  Barney,  2007;  for  a  review  see  Symons  &  Johnson, 
1997).  Consistent  with  this  hypothesis  is  the  finding  that  instruct¬ 
ing  individuals  to  find  connections  between  learning  situations  can 
increase  the  likelihood  of  adapting  a  skill  from  one  situation  to 
another  (i.e.,  cognitive  transfer;  Burke  &  Hutchins,  2007;  Gentner, 
Loewenstein,  &  Thompson,  2003;  Gick  &  Holyoak,  1980).  As 
hypothesized  in  the  early  work  of  learning  theorists  (e.g., 
Thorndike  &  Woodworth,  1901),  making  a  connection  may  en¬ 
hance  learning  by  instigating  a  set  of  processes  that  engenders  a 
different  approach  to  studying  that  may  increase  learning.  For 
example,  if  a  student  finds  a  personal  connection  during  a  psy¬ 
chology  lecture,  the  student  may  be  more  interested  in  the  assigned 
reading  and  to  discuss  the  material  with  friends.  In  general,  the 
student  may  be  more  motivated  to  actively  process  the  material 
during  lecture  and  later  when  reading  the  book.  Establishing  rela¬ 
tionships  between  new  knowledge  and  old  ideas  may  create  a 
richer  cognitive  architecture  which  the  student  can  draw  upon 
when  studying.  As  a  result,  students  who  make  more  connections 
between  course  material  and  existing  knowledge  may  be  more 
likely  to  find  usefulness  in  the  course,  which  may  enhance  moti¬ 
vation. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  investigate  the  frequency  of  connections 
as  a  key  pathway  through  which  the  utility  value  intervention 
impacts  outcomes?  One  approach  is  to  measure  the  proposed 
mechanism  and  conduct  path  analyses  (e.g.,  Hulleman  et  al., 
2010).  This  approach  is  appealing  because  it  is  relatively  simple 
and  falls  within  the  range  of  most  statistical  packages  (e.g.,  Tofighi 
&  MacKinnon,  2011).  The  limitation  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is 
correlational,  and  it  does  not  account  for  other  key  variables  that 
may  explain  the  effects  of  the  intervention  but  have  not  been 
measured.  In  contrast,  the  second  approach,  which  is  far  less 
common  but  more  powerful,  is  to  manipulate  the  mechanism  (see 
Baron  &  Kenny,  1986;  Sigall  &  Mills,  1998).  This  approach 
allows  the  researcher  to  randomly  assign  participants  to  different 
levels  of  the  variable  to  establish  a  cause-and-effect  relationship. 
The  con  to  this  approach,  which  is  inherent  to  all  intervention 
studies,  is  that  the  effect  of  a  manipulated  variable  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  effect  of  the  measured  variable  (cf.  Barron  &  Harack- 
iewicz,  2001).  Rather  than  choosing  one  method,  both  approaches 
to  enhancing  learning  outcomes  will  be  investigated  in  this  paper. 

Interest  as  an  Educational  Outcome 

Academic  performance  is  a  widely  accepted  educational  out¬ 
come  and  grades  play  a  pivotal  role  in  a  student  s  long-term 
educational  opportunities.  A  less-acknowledged  but  equally  im¬ 
portant  outcome  is  interest  (Hidi  &  Harackiewicz,  2000;  Hulleman 
et  al.,  2008).  In  a  longitudinal  study,  Harackiewicz,  Barron,  Tauer, 
and  Elliot  (2002)  found  that  interest  predicted  course  choice  and 


college  major  selection  over  six  years,  whereas  prior  performance 
and  college  GPA  did  not.  Interest  can  be  thought  of  as  two 
different  types  (Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006).  Situational  interest  is 
the  experience  of  engagement  or  attention  during  a  task  (Schraw  & 
Lehman,  2001).  Individual  interest  is  an  enduring  proclivity  for  the 
task  or  behavior  (Renninger  &  Wozniak,  1985).  In  the  current 
study,  we  focused  on  situational  interest  because  it  is  a  precursor 
for  the  development  of  individual  interest  (Hidi  &  Renninger, 
2006),  which  predicts  long-term  academic  and  career  choices  (e.g., 
Peters  &  Daly,  2013;  Pike  &  Dunne,  2011),  and  is  heavily  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  learning  context  and  therefore  amenable  to  change 
via  short-term  interventions  (e.g.,  Durik  &  Harackiewicz,  2007; 
Hulleman  et  al.,  2010). 

Current  Studies 

In  Study  1,  students’  perceptions  of  how  often  they  connected 
the  material  to  their  lives  was  measured  and  used  to  predict  student 
learning  outcomes  over  the  course  of  a  semester.  In  Study  2, 
connection  frequency  was  manipulated  through  an  experimental 
intervention  delivered  as  part  of  course  embedded  assignments. 
Although  we  hypothesized  that  both  measured  and  manipulated 
connection  frequencies  will  have  similar  effects  on  learning  out¬ 
comes,  it  is  possible  that  measured  and  manipulated  variables 
capture  different  aspects  of  the  same  phenomena.  Thus,  it  is  crucial 
to  examine  both  types  of  effects  when  investigating  the  role  of 
connection  frequency. 

The  utility  value  interventions  utilized  in  the  current  studies 
were  based  on  the  self-generated  utility  value  interventions 
used  by  Hulleman  and  colleagues  (e.g.,  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010; 
Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009).  In  addition  to  replicating  this 
prior  research,  we  extend  it  in  five  ways.  First,  we  used  an 
online  course  management  system  to  deliver  the  intervention, 
instead  of  paper-and-pencil  writing  assignments  used  in  prior 
studies,  which  was  seamlessly  embedded  within  the  course  as  a 
regular  course  assignment.  Second,  we  tested  the  mechanism  of 
the  utility  value  intervention  by  measuring  the  self-reported 
frequency  with  which  students  made  connections  between  the 
material  and  their  lives  throughout  the  semester  (e.g.,  connec¬ 
tion  frequency).  Third,  we  further  examined  the  mechanism  of 
the  utility  value  intervention  by  manipulating  one  hypothesized 
mechanism — connection  frequency.  Fourth,  we  examined  the 
effects  of  the  intervention  on  students’  expectancies  and  per¬ 
ceived  costs  in  the  course.  The  theoretical  model  hypothesizes 
that  the  utility  value  intervention  effects  are  driven  through 
increased  perceptions  of  value,  particularly  utility  value.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  also  possible  that  writing  about  the  relevance  of 
course  material  could  increase  students’  expectancies  that  they 
can  learn  the  material  and  perform  well  in  the  course,  or 
decrease  their  perceived  cost  for  learning.  Fifth,  because  prior 
research  found  differential  intervention  effects  based  on  key 
demographics,  such  as  gender  and  initial  performance,  we  also 
examined  whether  the  intervention  was  more  effective  for  stu¬ 
dents  at-risk  for  poor  performance.  In  the  case  of  a  college 
general  education  course,  students  who  initially  perform  poorly 
in  the  course  are  most  at-risk,  as  are  male  students  (Voyer  & 
Voyer,  2014). 
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Study  Samples 

The  samples  for  both  studies  in  this  paper  came  from  students 
who  were  enrolled  in  two  sections  of  a  15-week  introductory 
psychology  course  at  a  midsized  university  in  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Both  sections  were  taught  by  the  same  instructor.  Of 
the  589  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  course,  501  students 
(85%)  completed  the  initial  consent  form  and  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  our  research.  Of  these  students,  113  were  randomly 
selected  to  participate  in  Study  1  and  388  were  randomly  selected 
for  Study  2. 

Study  1:  A  Longitudinal,  Correlational  Investigation 

In  Study  1,  we  explored  a  potential  pathway  for  utility  value 
effects  found  in  prior  research.  Specifically,  we  developed  a  new 
measure  that  asked  students  to  report  on  the  frequency  with  which 
they  made  connections  between  the  material  and  their  lives  while 
listening  to  lectures,  studying  for  exams,  and  socializing  with 
friends.  As  a  method  for  providing  initial  validity  evidence  for 
both  the  idea  and  the  measure,  we  examined  whether  students’ 
self-reports  of  connection  frequency  provided  a  pathway  through 
which  utility  value  was  related  to  student  learning  outcomes  during 
a  semester-long  undergraduate  psychology  course. 

Method 

Participants.  Of  113  eligible  introductory  psychology  stu¬ 
dents,  the  final  sample  included  97  students  who  were  over  the  age 
of  18  and  participated  in  the  surveys.  Students  received  extra  credit 
in  the  course  for  completing  both  surveys.  The  sample  was  70% 
female,  84%  white  (4%  African  American,  4%  Asian),  86%  non¬ 
psychology  majors,  and  55%  freshman  (28%  sophomore,  12% 
junior,  3%  senior).  The  mean  age  of  participants  was  18.7  years. 

Self-reports  of  expectancy-value-cost  motivation.  Students 
completed  self-report  surveys  at  three  time  points  during  the 
semester:  Time  1  measures  were  taken  during  the  2nd  week,  Time 


2  measures  were  taken  during  the  8th  week,  and  Time  3  measures 
were  taken  during  the  14th  week  of  the  semester.  Measures  of 
expectancy,  utility  value,  and  cost  were  collected  at  Time  1  and  3, 
and  have  been  previously  validated  with  students  in  middle  school 
(Kosovich,  Hulleman,  Barron,  &  Getty,  2015),  high  school  (Hul- 
leman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009),  and  college  (Grays,  2013;  Hulle¬ 
man  et  al.,  2008).  Expectancy  was  measured  using  a  4-item  scale 
(e.g.,  “I  expect  to  do  well  in  this  class,”  a  =  92  and  .93).  Utility 
Value  was  measured  using  a  6-item  scale  (e.g.,  “I  can  apply  what 
we’re  learning  in  this  class  to  the  real  world,”  “The  course  material 
is  relevant  to  my  future  career  plans,”  a  =  .93  and  .92).  Cost  was 
measured  using  a  6-item  scale  (e.g.,  “Doing  well  in  this  class  isn  t 
worth  all  the  things  that  I  have  to  give  up,”  a  =  .81  and  .87).  All 
self-report  items  used  an  8-point  Likert-type  scale  that  ranged  from 
1  ( completely  disagree )  to  8  ( completely  agree4,  see  Appendix  A  in 
the  Supplemental  Online  Material  for  complete  list  of  items,  and 
Table  1  for  descriptive  information  including  reliabilities). 

Connection  frequency.  To  capture  the  number  of  connections 
between  students’  lives  and  the  course  material,  a  3-item  measure 
of  connection  frequency  was  included  at  Time  2,  just  after  the 
second  course  exam  (e.g.,  “When  reading  a  chapter  from  the 
textbook/During  a  regular  class  period  or  lecture/When  studying 
for  quizzes  and  exams,  how  often  do  you  connect  the  class  material 
to  your  life?”;  a  =  .87).  These  items  used  a  6-point  Likert-type 
scale  ranging  from  1  (never)  to  6  ( all  of  the  time). 

Learning  outcomes.  Two  major  learning  outcomes  were  col¬ 
lected:  academic  performance  and  interest  in  the  course.  Students’ 
academic  performance  was  measured  using  class  exam  scores. 
There  were  4  noncumulative  exams,  each  covering  four  chapters  in 
the  textbook,  and  administered  during  the  4th,  8th,  12th,  and  16th 
weeks  of  the  course.  There  were  80  multiple-choice  questions  on 
the  first  three  exams,  and  100  multiple-choice  questions  on  the 
fourth  and  final  exam.  Each  question  was  worth  one  point.  Stu¬ 
dents  completed  the  exams  using  Scantron  answer  sheets  and  the 
exams  were  machine-scored.  The  grades  were  never  curved  and 
the  grading  scale  was:  90%  to  100%  A,  80%  to  89%  B,  70%  to 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Major  Variables  in  Study  1 


Variable 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1.  Time  1  interest 

2.  Time  1  expectancy 

.34 

3.  Time  1  utility  value 

.79 

.31 

4.  Time  1  cost 

-.37 

-.20 

-.30 

5.  Initial  exam 

.00 

.23 

.04 

-.12 

6.  Time  2  connections 

.33 

.33 

.25 

-.14 

.14 

7.  Time  3  interest 

.75 

.34 

.62 

-.35 

.11 

.46 

8.  Time  3  expectancy 

.33 

.60 

.32 

-.39 

.50 

.34 

.54 

9.  Time  3  utility  value 

.61 

.32 

.69 

-.29 

.06 

.41 

.77 

.45 

10.  Time  3  cost 

-.33 

-.13 

-.18 

.66 

-.19 

-.30 

-.37 

-.50 

-.29 

11.  Final  exam 

.01 

.06 

.13 

.08 

.60 

.05 

.03 

.27 

f  .02 

.02 

12.  Female 

.19 

-.03 

.18 

-.07 

.10 

-.01 

.16 

.08 

.21 

-.08 

.20 

Observed  min. 

3.00 

4.50 

2.33 

1.83 

31.00 

2.00 

3.33 

4.00 

2.00 

1.67 

35.00 

Observed  max. 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

75.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

98.00 

Mean 

6.00 

6.50 

6.09 

3.60 

63.16 

3.88 

6.14 

6.48 

6.01 

3.96 

81.85 

SD 

1.08 

.86 

1.11 

.93 

7.19 

.91 

1.19 

.97 

1.15 

1.23 

9.28 

a 

.92 

.92 

.93 

.81 

.83 

.87 

.92 

.93 

.92 

.87 

.87 

Note.  N  =  97.  Female  is  a  dummy-coded  variable:  0  =  male,  1  =  female.  Correlations  greater  than  1.201  are  significant  at  p  <  .05.  Correlations  greater 
than  1.291  are  significant  at  p  <  .01. 
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79%  C,  60%  to  69%  D,  and  below  60%  F.  Point  biserial  informa¬ 
tion  tor  each  test  revealed  no  bad  questions.  Further  information 
regarding  the  exams  can  be  obtained  from  the  authors  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

In  addition  to  performance,  we  also  collected  a  measure  of 
students  interest  in  the  course  material  using  a  9-item  scale  (e.g., 
“I  think  the  field  of  psychology  is  very  interesting,”  “I  really  enjoy 
this  class,’  “I  plan  on  taking  more  courses  in  psychology,”  a  =  .92 
and  .92).  This  measure  of  interest  has  been  used  in  prior  research 
(Harackiewicz,  Durik,  Barron,  Linnenbrink-Garcia,  &  Tauer, 
2008;  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010),  and  is  designed  to  capture  students’ 
emerging  interest  in  psychology  (Renninger  &  Hidi,  2011).  Al¬ 
though  this  measure  of  interest  was  collected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Time  3  measures  of  motivation,  we  used  interest  as  an  outcome 
in  our  analyses  because,  conceptually,  interest  is  one  of  our  key 
academic  outcomes.  Theoretical  models  of  interest  development 
(e.g.,  Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006)  and  empirical  research  (Harackie¬ 
wicz  et  al.,  2008)  demonstrate  that  perceptions  of  competence  and 
value  are  key  antecedents  of  interest. 

Procedure.  The  Time  1  survey  was  administered  via  an  online 
survey  during  the  second  week  of  the  semester.  Students  had  a 
week  to  complete  the  survey,  which  included  all  Time  1  motiva¬ 
tion  items.  During  the  4th  week  of  the  semester,  students  took  the 
first  exam.  During  the  8th  week  of  the  semester,  students  com¬ 
pleted  the  connection-frequency  items  (Time  2).  During  the  14th 
week  of  the  semester,  participants  completed  the  Time  3  measures. 
In  the  16th  week,  participants  completed  the  final  exam.  Students 
earned  course  credit  for  completed  surveys. 

Results 

Descriptive  analyses.  Our  primary  research  question  was 
whether  the  newly  developed  measure  of  connection  frequency 
was  related  to  self-reports  of  student  motivation  and  course  out¬ 
comes.  Our  hypothesis  was  that  greater  endorsement  of  the  con¬ 
nection  frequency  items  would  be  related  to  end-of-semester  mo¬ 
tivation,  interest,  and  exam  scores.  Further,  we  examined  whether 
connection  frequency  during  midsemester  provided  an  indirect 
pathway  between  initial  motivation  and  final  course  outcomes. 

The  measure  of  connection  frequency  was  normally  distributed 
(skewness  =  —.11;  kurtosis  =  .43),  and  the  overall  scale  mean 
was  just  above  the  scale  midpoint  of  3.5  (M  =  3.9  out  of  6),  which 
reflects  making  connections  between  ‘sometimes’  and  ‘often.’  And 
95%  of  the  scores  fell  between  2.33  and  5.33  (see  Figure  SI). 
When  inspecting  the  zero-order  correlations  (see  Table  1),  stu¬ 
dents’  Time  2  self-reports  of  the  frequency  with  which  they 
connected  the  course  material  with  their  lives  was  moderately  and 
positively  correlated  with  Time  3  utility  value  ( r  =  .41),  expec¬ 
tancy  (r  =  .34),  and  interest  (r  =  .46),  and  negatively  correlated 
with  cost  (r  =  -.30).  Connection  frequency  was  unrelated  to  final 
exam  scores  (r  =  .05).  Thus,  the  measure  of  connection  frequency 
is  correlated  in  ways  we  would  expect  with  other  self-reported 
motivation  variables,  and  had  a  sufficiently  normal  distribution 
and  variance  to  warrant  continuing  to  explore  its  role  in  the 
development  of  motivation  during  the  semester. 

Regression  analyses.  While  the  pattern  of  correlations  pro¬ 
vided  preliminary  evidence  that  connection  frequency  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  learning  outcomes,  we  ran  a  series  of  OLS  regressions  to 
investigate  the  unique  pattern  of  relationships  between  Time  2 


connection  frequency  and  Time  3  outcomes,  controlling  for  Time 
1  covariates  (measures  of  motivation,  interest,  exam  1  score,  and 
gender).  As  shown  in  Table  SI,  connection  frequency  was  a 
unique  and  significant  predictor  of  utility  value  (3  =  .25,  sr 2  = 
.05),  cost  (3  =  —.21 ,  sr2  —  .04),  and  Time  3  interest  (3  =  .22, 
sr1  =  .04).  However,  connection  frequency  was  not  a  significant 
predictor  of  Time  3  expectancy  or  final  exam  score.  We  next  tested 
whether  Time  2  connection  frequency  served  as  an  indirect  path¬ 
way  (oi)  through  which  initial  motivation  could  be  related  to 
course  outcomes.  Using  the  method  outlined  by  Tofighi  and 
MacKinnon  (2011),  we  first  regressed  Time  2  connection  fre¬ 
quency  on  the  Time  1  covariates  and  found  that  Time  1  expectancy 
was  the  only  significant  predictor  (3  =  .24,  sr 2  —  .11).  Next,  we 
utilized  the  prior  regression  equations  to  determine  that  Time  2 
connection  frequency  served  as  an  indirect  pathway  for  Time  1 
expectancy  to  contribute  to  changes  in  Time  3  utility  value  (w  = 
.08,  95%  Cl  [0.001,  0.20]),  cost  (a>  =  -.07,  95%  Cl 
[-0.15,  -0.01]),  and  Time  3  interest  (w  =  .08,  95%  Cl  [0.001, 
0.19]).  Finally,  we  examined  whether  connection  frequency  con¬ 
tributed  to  learning  outcomes  through  its  relationships  with  Time 
3  motivation.  This  path  model  is  displayed  in  Figure  1,  and 
revealed  that  the  relationship  between  connection  frequency  and 
interest  could  be  explained  by  the  increases  in  Time  3  utility  value 
(co  -  .15,  95%  Cl  [0.043,  0.287]). 

Study  1  Discussion 

Study  1  demonstrated  initial  validity  evidence  for  our  measure 
of  the  frequency  with  which  students  made  connections  between 
the  course  material  and  their  lives.  The  measure  was  normally 
distributed,  correlated  with  other  self-reported  motivation  vari¬ 
ables  as  expected,  and  contributed  to  students’  motivation  and 
learning  outcomes.  Consistent  with  this  hypothesis,  our  measure  of 
connection  frequency  was  uniquely  related  to  increases  in  expec¬ 
tancy,  utility  value,  and  interest,  and  decreases  in  cost,  when 
controlling  for  prior  measures  of  those  variables.  In  addition,  we 
found  that  connection  frequency  led  to  increased  interest  in  psy¬ 
chology  by  increasing  students’  perceived  utility  value  in  the 
course.  Although  connection  frequency  did  not  operate  as  an 
indirect  pathway  between  utility  value  and  outcomes,  as  we  had 
hypothesized,  it  did  provide  an  indirect  pathway  between  initial 
expectancy  and  outcomes.  As  a  result,  in  Study  2  we  examined 
whether  the  utility  value  intervention  operates  through  success 
expectancies. 

We  also  found  in  Study  1  that  women  outperformed  men  in  the 
course.  This  replicates  an  emerging  finding  that  women  earn 
higher  grades  in  school  than  men  (e.g.,  Duckworth  &  Seligman, 
2006;  Voyer  &  Voyer,  2014).  Our  prior  classroom-based  interven¬ 
tion  research  demonstrates  that  the  utility  value  intervention  works 
better  for  low-performing  students  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010).  Other 
interventions  designed  to  promote  perceptions  of  utility  value  for 
math  and  science  found  that  the  intervention  differed  depending 
upon  students’  gender  and  school  performance  (Rozek  et  al., 
2015).  These  three  findings  set  up  the  need  to  examine  whether  the 
intervention  works  differently  for  students  based  on  demographics 
associated  with  being  at-risk  for  poor  performance  (e.g.,  gender, 
initial  performance  levels),  and  experimental  condition.  We  tested 
this  possibility  in  Study  2. 
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Figure  1.  Path  model  of  the  relationships  between  connection  frequency  and  learning  outcomes  in  Study  1. 
N  =  97.  Values  are  standardized  OLS  regression  coefficients  that  were  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05).  Only 
significant  paths  are  shown.  Regression  equations  also  controlled  for  gender  (see  Table  SI  and  text  for  details). 
The  direct  effect  of  connection  frequency  on  Time  3  Interest  ((3  =  .22,  p  <  .01)  was  reduced  to  nonsignificant 
((3  =  .10,  p  =  .11)  when  the  Time  3  motivation  measures  were  included  in  the  model. 


Study  2:  A  Longitudinal,  Experimental  Investigation 

In  Study  2,  we  conducted  a  double-blind,  randomized  classroom 
experiment  that  manipulated  connection  frequency  by  designing 
an  enhanced  utility  value  intervention  that  encouraged  students  to 
make  more  frequent  connections  between  the  course  material  and 
their  lives.  The  goal  of  this  enhanced  utility  value  intervention  was 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  original  utility  value  intervention  by 
adding  a  new  element.  Although  we  hypothesized  that  connection 
frequency  operated  in  the  original  utility  value  intervention,  we 
wondered  whether  spontaneous  connections  may  be  uncommon  or 
difficult  to  make  (Bransford  &  Schwartz,  1999).  We  therefore 
utilized  a  related  line  of  research  on  implementation  intentions 
(e.g.,  Gollwitzer,  1999;  Gollwitzer  &  Brandstatter,  1997),  with  the 
goal  of  increasing  the  connections  students  make  between  the 
material  and  their  lives  outside  of  the  intervention. 

When  an  individual  forms  an  implementation  intention,  he  or 
she  specifies  the  when,  where,  and  how  an  intended  behavior  will 
occur  to  promote  goal  attainment  (Gollwitzer,  1999).  The  setting 
of  these  intentions  provides  a  salient  anchor  for  when  a  specific 
behavior  should  occur.  In  a  study  by  Gollwitzer  and  Brandstatter 
(1997),  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  adopt  im¬ 
plementation  intentions  for  the  completion  of  a  self-reflection 
essay  assigned  over  winter  break,  or  were  simply  given  the  goal  of 
turning  in  the  essay.  Students  in  the  implementation  intention 
condition  were  far  more  likely  to  complete  the  essay  on  time,  and 
in  less  time,  than  a  group  of  participants  who  were  just  given  the 
goal  to  complete  the  essay. 

We  integrated  the  implementation  intentions  framework  into  the 
design  of  our  enhanced  utility  value  intervention.  The  enhanced 
condition  included  an  opportunity  for  students  to  set  implementa¬ 


tion  intentions  to  make  connections  between  their  lives  and  the 
course  material  on  a  routine  basis  during  the  semester  (e.g.,  in 
class,  while  studying,  when  socializing).  By  adopting  implemen¬ 
tation  intentions  to  make  connections  between  the  course  material 
and  their  lives,  we  hypothesize  that  students  will  be  more  likely  to 
actively  seek  connections  in  the  specific  situations  that  they  iden¬ 
tify.  An  increase  in  connections  should  promote  deeper  processing 
and  engagement  in  learning,  which  in  turn  should  enhance  utility 
value,  interest,  and  course  performance.  Because  spontaneous 
connection-seeking  does  not  always  happen  (Gentner  et  al.,  2003), 
setting  implementation  intentions  may  nudge  individuals  toward 
this  behavior. 

Finally,  we  endeavored  to  make  the  interventions  as  easy  to 
implement  as  possible.  Both  utility  value  interventions  were  de¬ 
signed  so  that  they  could  be  delivered  via  an  online  course  man¬ 
agement  system  used  by  the  instructor  and  students.  This  allowed 
us,  as  researchers,  to  keep  the  instructor  blind  to  students’  exper¬ 
imental  condition,  and  enabled  students  to  participate  in  the  inter¬ 
vention  by  using  a  familiar  system.  Although  there  was  consider¬ 
able  set-up  of  the  intervention  required  by  the  researchers, 
including  randomizing  of  groups,  the  deliver)'  of  such  an  interven¬ 
tion  to  an  entire  class  by  a  single  instructor  was  done  via  an 
assignment  through  the  online  course  ^management  system.  This 
approach  is  one  solution  for  testing  and  scaling  up  psychological 
interventions  in  classrooms  (Harackiewicz  &  Borman,  2014; 
Paunesku  et  al.,  2015). 

Method 

Participants.  Students  in  Study  2  were  part  of  a  separate 
subsample  of  students  enrolled  in  the  same  two  sections  of  intro- 
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ductory  psychology  used  in  Study  1.  Of  the  original  589  students 
enrolled  in  the  two  sections,  388  were  randomly  selected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Study  2.  The  final  sample  included  357  students  who 
were  over  the  age  of  18,  completed  the  final  exam,  and  participated 
in  the  interventions.  Similar  to  Study  1,  the  Study  2  sample  was 
70%  female,  84%  white  (6%  African  American,  4%  Asian),  84% 
nonpsychology  majors,  and  61%  freshman  (21%  sophomore,  13% 
junior,  4%  senior).  The  mean  age  of  participants  was  18.6  years. 

Measures.  All  self-report  and  performance  measures  were 
identical  to  Study  1 .  Descriptive  information  on  the  scales,  includ¬ 
ing  reliabilities,  can  be  found  in  Table  2. 

Procedure.  The  procedures  were  nearly  identical  to  Study  1, 
with  two  exceptions.  First,  the  intervention  prompts  were  delivered 
after  the  first  and  second  exams.  Second,  instead  of  being  mea¬ 
sured  at  Time  2  (after  the  second  exam),  connection  frequency  was 
measured  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  motivation  measures:  Time 
1  was  the  2nd  week  of  the  semester  and  Time  3  was  the  14th  week. 
This  allowed  us  to  examine  whether  the  intervention  worked  by 
increasing  the  frequency  with  which  students  connected  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  their  lives.  As  in  Study  1,  students  received  course  credit 
for  completing  the  surveys  and  intervention  prompts.  Importantly, 
neither  the  instructor  nor  teaching  assistants  knew  the  specific 
content  of  the  intervention,  nor  which  students  were  assigned  to 
which  condition. 

Intervention  #1.  Following  the  first  exam,  students  were  re¬ 
minded  in  class  to  participate  in  the  first  intervention  assignment 
and  were  given  three  days  from  the  time  that  the  links  were 
available  to  complete  the  activity.  Students  then  received  web  links 
to  the  intervention  via  email.  The  links  were  also  posted  in  stu¬ 
dents’  respective  online  group  pages  by  the  researchers.  Upon 
clicking  the  web-link,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one 
of  three  conditions:  the  control  condition,  the  utility  value  condi¬ 
tion,  or  the  enhanced  utility  value  condition.  Thus,  both  the  in¬ 
structor  and  students  were  kept  blinded  to  which  students  were  in 
which  conditions. 


In  the  control  condition  ( n  —  119),  participants  received  the 
following  prompt:  “Below  is  a  list  of  the  units  covered  in  GPSYC 
101  so  far.  For  each  topic,  summarize  what  you  know  in  about  1 
or  2  sentences.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  elaborate  on  the  material, 
just  to  summarize  the  information  that  you  can  recall.”  Underneath 
the  prompt  were  four  text  boxes  labeled  for  each  class  unit  (i.e., 
History,  Careers,  &  Connections;  Research;  Biology  &  Behavior; 
and  Memory). 

Both  the  utility  value  {n  =  116)  and  enhanced  utility  value  ( n  = 
122)  conditions  received  the  following  prompt: 

In  the  space  below,  we  would  like  you  to  write  1  to  2  paragraphs  about 
how  the  material  that  you  have  been  studying  in  GPSYC  101  relates 
to  your  life.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  summarize  the  material,  just  to 
elaborate  on  its  relevance  to  your  life.  So  far,  you  have  covered  the 
following  units  in  your  class:  History,  Careers,  &  Connections;  Re¬ 
search;  Biology  &  Behavior;  and  Memory. 

Below  the  prompt  was  a  text-box  for  participants  to  type  their  short 
essays.  This  prompt  was  adapted  from  Hulleman  and  colleagues 
prior  intervention  prompts  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010;  Hulleman  & 
Harackiewicz,  2009). 

In  addition,  enhanced  utility  value  participants  were  then  sent  to 
a  new  page  featuring  three  additional  prompts  (see  Appendix  B  in 
the  Supplemental  Online  Material).  The  first  prompt  asked  partic¬ 
ipants  to  identify  the  time  and  place  where  they  might  be  able  to 
think  about  the  relevance  of  class  material  to  their  own  lives.  The 
second  prompt  asked  participants  to  identify  obstacles  that  might 
prevent  finding  the  relevance  of  class  material.  The  third  prompt 
asked  participants  to  identify  strategies  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
identified  in  the  second  prompt. 

Intervention  #2.  Following  the  2nd  exam,  students  in  the 
control  condition  were  given  a  pair  of  prompts  in  succession: 
“Choose  one  of  the  specific  topics  from  above.  In  1  to  2  paragraphs 
(75  to  125  words),  summarize  the  details  of  the  topic  as  best  you 
can.” 


Table  2 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Major  Variables  in  Study  2 


Variable 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.  Time  1  expectancy 

2.  Time  1  utility  value 

.27 

3.  Time  1  cost 

-.38 

-.36 

4.  Time  1  connections 

.30 

.50 

-.26 

5.  Time  1  interest 

.27 

.79 

-.38 

.44 

6.  Initial  exam 

.11 

.01 

-.05 

.00 

.03 

7.  Time  3  expectancy 

.40 

.20 

-.26 

.16 

.24 

.34 

.43 

8.  Time  3  utility  value 

.18 

.67 

-.33 

.30 

.65 

.06 

9.  Time  3  cost 

-.17 

-.33 

.54 

-.15 

-.42 

-.27 

-.42 

-.44 

10.  Time  3  connections 

.19 

.38 

-.27 

.47 

.39 

.10 

.34 

.51 

-.34 

1 1 .  Time  3  interest 

.07 

.62 

-.32 

.30 

.78 

.10 

.33 

.75 

-.50 

.49 

12.  Final  exam 

.09 

.06 

-.10 

.00 

.08 

.63 

.40 

.11 

-.31 

.15 

.13 

13.  Female 

.08 

.33 

-.19 

.17 

.33 

.07 

.12 

.28 

-.30 

.21 

.33 

.12 

Observed  min. 

4.75 

2.17 

1.67 

1.00 

1.44 

35.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.83 

1.50 

1.67 

39.00 

Observed  max. 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

8.00 

76.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

100.00 

Mean 

6.46 

6.12 

3.52 

3.77 

6.11 

61.62 

6.34 

6.47 

5.97 

3.99 

3.99 

79.48 

SD 

.81 

1.07 

.87 

.84 

1.14 

7.15 

1.01 

1.08 

1.13 

.88 

.88 

9.40 

a 

.90 

.92 

.80 

.88 

.93 

— 

.93 

.93 

.86 

.89 

.93 

— 

Note  N  =  357.  Female  is  a  dummy-coded  variable:  0  =  male,  1  =  female.  Correlations  greater  than  1.101  are  significant  at  p  <  .05.  Correlations  greater 


than  1.151  are  significant  at  p  <  .01. 
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Participants  in  the  utility  value  and  enhanced  utility  value  con¬ 
ditions  were  given  a  pair  of  prompts  about  relevance:  (a)  “Choose 
a  topic  from  above  that  is  personally  useful  and  meaningful  to  you. 
In  1  to  2  paragraphs  (75  to  125  words),  describe  how  learning 
about  this  topic  is  useful  to  your  life  right  now ”  and,  (b) 

Choose  a  topic  from  above  that  is  personally  useful  and  meaningful  to 
you  (it  may  be  the  same  topic  as  before).  In  1  to  2  paragraphs  (75  to 
125  words),  describe  how  learning  about  this  topic  will  be  beneficial 
to  you  in  the  future  (e.g.,  education,  career,  daily  life). 

Enhanced  utility  value  participants  were  also  given  several  items 
prompting  reflection  on  their  implementation  intentions  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  B  in  the  Supplemental  Online  Materials).  The  reflection 
items  asked  students  to  recall  what  implementation  intentions  they 
had  discussed  in  the  previous  intervention  and  to  reflect  on  ways 
they  could  improve  their  strategies. 

Results 

Analytic  plan.  Our  primary  research  question  involved  exam¬ 
ining  whether  the  intervention  conditions  would  promote  learning 
outcomes  compared  with  the  control  condition  (see  Primary  anal¬ 
yses).  Our  main  hypothesis  was  that  the  utility  value  interventions 
would  promote  interest  and  achievement  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
compared  with  the  control  condition.  We  also  hypothesized  that 
the  enhanced  utility  value  condition  would  have  an  additional 
effect  above  and  beyond  the  utility  value  condition.  This  first  set 
of  questions  led  us  to  conduct  intent-to-treat,  OLS  regression 
analyses  on  the  outcomes  (interest,  exam  scores)  as  a  function  of 
the  experimental  conditions  using  hierarchical  multiple  regression. 
Second,  we  tested  whether  the  intervention  was  more  effective  for 
students  most  at-risk  for  poor  performance  (see  At-risk  student 
analyses).  This  involved  adding  interaction  terms  between  initial 
exam  scores,  gender,  and  the  experimental  conditions  to  the  OLS 
regression  models  used  in  the  primary  analyses.  Third,  we  tested 
whether  the  effects  of  the  utility  value  interventions  could  be 
explained,  at  least  partially,  by  increased  motivation  (i.e.,  expec¬ 
tancy,  utility  value,  cost)  and  connection  frequency.  This  would 
demonstrate  that  both  motivation  and  connection  frequency  were 
indirect  pathways  through  which  the  intervention  impacted  out¬ 
comes.  This  question  was  examined  using  path  modeling  and 
indirect  effects  analyses  (see  Indirect  effects  analyses).  Finally,  we 
conducted  a  fidelity  analysis  to  examine  whether  students  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  utility  value  writing  prompts  as  expected  (see 
Intervention  fidelity  analyses). 

Descriptive  analyses.  A  comparison  of  the  unadjusted  raw 
means  in  Table  S2  reveals  no  significant  difference  on  the  Time  1 
covariates  (all  Fs  <  2.7,  all  ps  >  .10),  indicating  balanced  ran¬ 
domization  across  the  three  conditions.  Second,  students  success¬ 
fully  responded  to  the  intervention  prompts.  There  were  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  number  of  words  written  in  the  control  (M  =  178.0, 
SD  =  57.1)  or  utility  value  conditions  ( M  =  182.8,  SD  =  57.7; 
d  =  .06;  p  =  .57),  indicating  students  committed  a  similar  level  of 
effort  and  thinking  in  each  condition.  Example  essays  can  be  found 
in  the  Supplemental  Online  Materials  (see  Appendix  C).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  connection  frequency  variable  was  again  normally  dis¬ 
tributed  at  both  Time  1  (skewness  =  .19,  kurtosis  =  .08)  and  Time 
3  (skewness  =  .06,  kurtosis  =  —.28),  with  a  mean  near  the 
midpoint  of  the  scale  at  both  Time  1  ( M  =  3.77  of  6,  SD  =  .83) 


and  Time  3  (A/  =  3.99,  SD  =  .88).  However,  as  expected,  there 
were  small,  raw  mean  differences  in  favor  of  the  utility  value 
intervention  conditions  compared  with  the  control  condition  on 
Time  3  measures  of  interest  (d  =  .24),  expectancy  ( d  =  .23),  utility 
value  {d  =  .24),  and  final  exam  scores  ( d  =  .23),  but  not  on  cost 
or  connection  frequencies. 

The  pattern  of  correlations  (see  Table  2)  was  similar  to  Study  1 
and  revealed  positive  relationships  between  Time  1  connection 
frequency  and  Time  3  expectancy  (r  =  .16)  and  utility  value  (r  = 
.30),  and  a  negative  relationship  with  cost  (r  =  -.15).  Time  3 
connection  frequency  was  positively  related  to  interest  (r  =  .49) 
and  final  exam  scores  (r  =  .15). 

Primary  analyses.  Did  the  utility  value  intervention  condi¬ 
tions  enhance  academic  outcomes  compared  with  the  control 
group?  To  answer  this  question,  we  used  hierarchical,  OLS  regres¬ 
sion  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  interventions  on  interest  in 
psychology  and  final  exam  scores.  Regression  allows  us  to  exam¬ 
ine  unique  relationships  among  the  predictors  of  interest.  We  first 
examined  intervention  differences  using  an  intent-to-treat  model 
(Model  1)  that  included  only  the  contrast  codes  for  the  experimen¬ 
tal  conditions.  The  utility  value  code  compared  whether  both 
utility  conditions  were  better  than  the  control  (control  =  —2, 
utility  =  +1,  enhanced  utility  =  +1),  and  the  enhanced  utility 
value  code  compared  whether  the  enhanced  utility  value  condition 
was  better  than  the  utility  value  condition  (utility  value  =  —  1, 
enhanced  utility  value  =  + 1).  We  did  not  include  the  covariates  in 
Model  1  because  there  were  no  differences  between  experimental 
groups  on  the  covariates,  which  meant  that  we  could  avoid  the 
additional  assumptions  required  when  including  covariates 
(Rosenbaum  et  al.,  2002).  However,  adding  the  Time  1  motivation 
covariates  (expectancy,  value,  cost)  and  connection  frequency  to 
the  regression  models  predicting  final  exam  scores  and  Time  3 
interest  did  not  alter  the  pattern  of  effects  or  statistical  significance 
on  either  final  exam  scores  or  interest  (see  Model  3  in  Tables  S3 
and  S4). 

Second,  to  examine  whether  the  intervention  was  more  effective 
for  students  at-risk  of  poor  performance,  we  tested  interactions 
between  the  intervention  contrast  codes  and  initial  exam  scores 
and  gender  in  Model  2.  Based  on  prior  research  (e.g.,  Hulleman  & 
Harackiewicz,  2009;  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010)  and  Study  1,  we 
identified  male  students  who  performed  poorly  on  the  first  exam  as 
most  at-risk.  Therefore,  we  added  initial  exam  scores  (mean- 
centered)  as  a  continuous  variable,  gender  (0  =  male,  1  =  female), 
four  two-way  interaction  terms  (utility  contrast  by  gender,  utility 
contrast  by  initial  exams,  enhanced  contrast  by  gender,  enhanced 
contrast  by  initial  exams),  and  two  three-way  interaction  terms  to 
our  model  (utility  contrast  by  gender  by  initial  exams,  enhanced 
contrast  by  gender  by  initial  exams).  This  became  Model  2. 

Using  the  methods  outlined  by  Aiken  and  West  (1991),  we 
probed  significant  interactions  in  three  ways.  First,  we  calculated 
predicted  values  at  one  standard  deviation  above  and  below  the 
continuous  moderator  (in  this  case  initial  exam  scores)  by  using 
the  regression  equation  that  contains  the  continuous  variable.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  calculated  simple  slopes  at  one  standard  deviation  above 
and  below  the  continuous  moderator  to  test  for  significant  differ¬ 
ences.  Third,  we  calculated  standardized  mean  differences  be¬ 
tween  conditions  at  one  standard  deviation  above  and  below  the 
continuous  predictor  by  estimating  a  regression  equation  with 
standardized  predictors  and  standardized  outcomes.  Finally,  to  aid 
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interpretation  of  predicted  values,  we  standardized  the  dependent 
variable  when  calculating  predicted  values  so  that  they  can  be 
interpreted  on  a  standardized  metric. 

Intent-to-treat  analyses  on  learning  outcomes.  The  analyses 
of  Model  1  (see  Tables'S3  and  S4)  revealed  a  significant  effect  of 
the  utility  contrast  on  both  final  exam  scores  ((3  =  .12,  sr2  =  .01, 
P  =  .03)  and  interest  ((3  =  .11,  sr 2  =  .01,  p  =  .04).  Students 
randomly  assigned  to  either  utility  condition  performed  better  on 
the  final  exam  (M  =  80.3)  and  were  more  interested  in  psychology 
at  the  end  of  the  course  (M  =  6.14)  compared  with  students  in  the 
control  condition  (MExam  -  77.96,  d  =  .25;  MInterest  =  5.85,  d  = 
.24).  The  difference  between  the  utility  and  enhanced  utility  con¬ 
dition  was  not  significant  for  either  performance  or  interest. 

At-risk  student  analyses.  The  analyses  of  Model  2  (see  Ta¬ 
bles  S3  and  S4)  revealed  a  significant  utility  value  contrast  by 
initial  exam  interaction  on  both  final  exam  scores  ((3  =  -.22, 
sr2  =  .02,  p  =  .01)  and  interest  ((3  =  1.11,  sr2  =  .01,  p  =  .03).  As 
presented  in  Figure  2,  when  compared  with  students  in  the  control 
condition,  low-performing  students  in  the  utility  value  conditions 
performed  better  on  the  final  exam  (d  =  .82)  and  were  more 
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interested  in  the  course  material  at  the  end  of  the  semester  ( d  = 
.13).  Initial  exam  scores  were  also  a  significant  predictor  of  final 
exam  scores  ((3  =  .60,  sr2  =  .10).  Female  students  also  reported 
more  interest  in  psychology  at  the  end  of  the  semester  than  male 
students  ((3  =  .32,  sr2  =  .10).  Importantly,  the  enhanced  utility 
value  contrast  was  nonsignificant,  indicating  that  there  was  no 
additional  benefit  of  the  enhanced  utility  value  condition  above 
and  beyond  the  regular  utility  value  condition  (see  Tables  S3  and 
S4  for  complete  regression  results). 

The  two-way  interaction  between  the  utility  value  contrast  and 
initial  performance  on  final  exam  performance  was  qualified  by  a 
significant  three-way  interaction  between  gender,  initial  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  the  utility  value  contrast  ((3  =  .19,  sr2  =  .01).  As 
presented  in  Figure  3,  the  benefits  of  the  utility  value  intervention 
appeared  for  low-performing  male  students  who  increased  their 
exam  performance  by  over  three-quarters  of  a  standard  deviation 
in  the  utility  value  conditions  compared  with  the  control  condition 
{d  =  .76).  By  the  final  exam,  male  students  in  the  utility  value 
conditions  were  performing  as  well  as  female  students  in  the 
control  conditions,  which  was  equivalent  to  going  from  a  C  to  a  B 
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Figure  2.  Interaction  between  the  utility  value  interventions  and  initial  exam  scores  on  final  exam  scores,  Time 
3  interest  in  psychology,  and  Time  3  success  expectancies  in  Study  2.  N  =  357.  Predicted  values  for  Low  and 
High  Exam  were  computed  based  on  estimates  for  one  standard  deviation  below  (Low  Exam)  and  above  the 
mean  (High  Exam)  on  Initial  Exam  Scores  (Aiken  &  West,  1991).  We  calculated  standardized  mean  differences 
between  the  utility  value  and  control  conditions  by  using  predicted  values  from  a  regression  equation  in  which 
the  outcome  variables  were  standardized.  Doing  so  results  in  predicted  values  that  are  in  standardized  units  of 
both  the  predictor  and  the  criterion  (Cohen,  Cohen,  West,  &  Aiken,  2002).  For  example,  in  the  upper  left  panel 
of  this  Figure,  students  with  low  expectancies  in  the  control  group  had  a  predicted  value  of  - 1 .22  on  final  exam 
scores,  whereas  low  expectancy  students  in  the  combined  utility  value  conditions  had  a  predicted  value  of  -0.41 
on  final  exam  scores.  These  values  produce  an  adjusted,  standardized  mean  difference  of  d  =  0.82.  See  Model 
2  in  Tables  S3  and  S4  for  complete  details. 
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Figure  3.  Three-way  interaction  between  gender,  initial  exam  scores,  and  utility  conditions  on  final  exam 
scores  in  Study  2.  N  =  357,  Predicted  values  for  Low  and  High  Exam  were  computed  based  on  estimates  for 
one  standard  deviation  below  (Low  Exam)  and  above  the  mean  (High  Exam)  on  First  Exam  scores  (Aiken  & 
West,  1991).  See  Model  2  in  Tables  S3  and  S4  for  complete  details. 


(see  Figure  4).  In  other  words,  the  students  who  traditionally 
perform  most  poorly  in  general  education  courses,  males  who 
initially  struggle  in  the  course,  benefitted  the  most  from  the  inter¬ 
vention.  Importantly,  the  inclusion  of  the  motivation  covariates  did 
not  change  the  results  (see  Model  3  in  Tables  S3  and  S4).  The 
utility  value  conditions  did  not  significantly  affect  high- 
performing  students’  exam  scores,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
males  or  females,  or  low-performing  females. 

Indirect  effects  analyses.  We  also  examined  whether  changes 
in  connection  frequency  and  expectancy-value-cost  motivation 
were  induced  by  the  utility  value  interventions,  and  whether  these 
changes  contributed  to  further  motivation  and  learning  in  the 
course.  We  also  hypothesized  that  expectancy  and  perceptions  of 
utility  value  might  contribute  to  learning  outcomes.  We  used  path 
modeling  within  a  multiple  regression  framework  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  matches  the  regression  framework  we  used  to  analyze  the 
intent-to-treat  effects.  Second,  this  was  the  same  technique  used  in 
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Figure  4.  Unadjusted  final  exam  scores  by  experimental  condition  and 
gender  in  Study  2.  N  =  357. 


Study  1,  with  two  exceptions.  First,  because  we  measured  connec¬ 
tion  frequency  at  two  time  points,  we  first  examined  whether  the 
interventions  increased  students’  reports  of  connection  frequency 
by  regressing  Time  3  connection  frequency  on  the  contrast  codes, 
gender,  initial  exam  scores,  initial  interest,  and  initial  motivation 
(see  Table  S5  for  regression  results).  Second,  to  test  whether  the 
motivation  measures  were  pathways  for  the  intervention  effects, 
we  included  Time  3  measures  of  expectancy,  value,  cost,  and 
connection  frequency  in  the  regression  models  predicting  interest 
and  final  exam  scores  (see  Model  4  in  Tables  S3  and  S4). 

Regressing  Time  3  connection  frequency  on  the  Time  1  cova¬ 
riates  and  contrast  codes  for  conditions  revealed  that  initial  interest 
in  psychology  ((3  =  .17,  sr2  =  .01),  Time  1  connection  frequency 
O  =  .35,  sr2  =  .09),  and  initial  exam  scores  ((3  =  .10,  sr2  =  .01) 
were  the  only  significant  predictors.  In  terms  of  motivation,  al¬ 
though  the  utility  value  interventions  did  not  impact  utility  value  or 
cost,  they  did  impact  students’  success  expectancies.  When  pre¬ 
dicting  Time  3  expectancies,  there  was  a  significant  interaction 
between  the  utility  value  contrast  and  initial  exam  scores 
((3  =  —  .11,  sr2  —  .01).  As  presented  in  Figure  2,  the  utility  value 
conditions  increased  low-performing  students’  expectancies  com¬ 
pared  with  the  control  condition  {d  =  .20),  whereas  there  was  no 
effect  for  high-performing  students  (d  =  -.04).  Time  3  expec¬ 
tancy  in  turn  was  a  significant  predictor  of  final  exam  scores  ((3  = 
•21,  p  <  .01,  sr2  =  .02).  As  presented  in  the  top  panel  of  Figure  5, 
low-performing  male  students  in  the  utility  conditions  had  higher 
exam  scores  than  their  counterparts  in  the  control  condition  ( d  = 
.76),  which  was  partially  explained  by  an  increase  in  expectancy 
for  students  who  performed  poorly  on  the  first  exam  (co  =  .15, 
95%  Cl  [0.019,  0.322]).  Importantly,  these  interaction  effects  were 
unaffected  by  the  inclusion  of  expectancy  in  the  regression  model 
predicting  final  exam  scores. 

Although  perceived  utility  value,  cost,  and  connection  fre¬ 
quency  could  not  provide  indirect  pathways  for  the  intervention 
effect  (because  they  were  not  predicted  by  the  intervention),  the 
motivation  variables  were  significant  predictors  of  outcomes.  Be¬ 
cause  we  controlled  for  Time  1  measures  of  motivation  and  inter- 
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Figure  5.  Path  model  of  intervention  effects  on  final  exam  scores  (top)  and  interest  (bottom)  in  Study  2.  N  = 
357.  Values  are  standardized  OLS  regression  coefficients  that  were  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05).  Ovals  with 
“(Residual)”  in  them  are  residual  values  having  controlled  for  Time  1  measures.  Other  control  variables 
included:  Time  1  motivation  (expectancy,  utility  value,  cost,  interest),  gender,  and  initial  exam  scores.  See  text 
for  details.  The  two-way  interaction  between  the  utility  intervention  and  initial  exam  scores  on  interest  was 
significant  for  students  with  low  exam  scores  ((3  =  .19),  and  reduced  to  nonsignificant  ((3  =  .06)  when  the 
motivation  measures  were  included  in  the  model.  Predicted  values  for  Low  and  High  Exam  were  computed  based 
on  estimates  for  one  standard  deviation  below  (Low  Exam)  and  above  the  mean  (High  Exam)  on  First  Exam 
scores  (Aiken  &  West,  1991).  *The  significant  three-way  interaction  between  the  utility  intervention,  initial  exam 
scores,  and  gender  on  final  exam  scores  ((3  =  .19,  sr2  =  .01)  revealed  that  low-performing  males  benefitted  the 
most  from  the  intervention  ( d  =  .76). 


est,  the  Time  3  measures  could  be  considered  residual  (or  change) 
scores.  As  presented  in  the  bottom  panel  of  Figure  5,  increases  in 
perceived  cost  during  the  semester  were  associated  with  declines 
in  interest  during  the  semester  ((3  =  —.10,  sr2  =  .01),  whereas 
increases  in  perceptions  of  utility  value  ((3  =  .37,  sr1  —  .05)  and 
connection  frequency  ((3  =  .11,  sr2  =  .01)  were  associated  with 
increases  in  interest. 

Intervention  fidelity  analyses.  Although  connection  fre¬ 
quency  was  predictive  of  later  interest,  we  did  not  increase  con¬ 
nection  frequency  through  our  enhanced  utility  value  manipula¬ 
tion.  Because  there  were  no  differences  between  the  utility  and  the 
enhanced  utility  conditions,  this  meant  that  the  additional  elements 
to  the  enhanced  utility  condition  had  no  effect  on  outcomes  above 
and  beyond  the  utility  writing.  To  further  understand  the  effects  of 
the  intervention,  we  analyzed  the  extent  to  which  participants 
responded  to  the  intervention  prompts  as  intended  (i.e.,  interven¬ 
tion  fidelity;  see  O’Donnell,  2008).  To  capture  intervention  fidel¬ 
ity,  we  identified  three  core  components  of  the  intervention 
prompts  (Nelson  et  al.,  2012):  (a)  the  degree  to  which  individuals 


provided  satisfactory  responses  to  their  requisite  prompts  in  all 
three  conditions  (indicating  general  compliance  to  the  prompts 
across  conditions);  (b)  the  degree  to  which  essays  contained  per¬ 
sonalized  connections  between  the  material  and  their  lives  (indi¬ 
cating  responsiveness  to  the  utility  value  prompts);  and  (c)  the 
degree  to  which  individuals  specified  implementation  intentions 
(indicating  responsiveness  to  the  enhanced  utility  value  prompts). 
For  the  purposes  of  assessing  intervention  fidelity  to  the  essay 
prompts,  independent  raters  were  trained  on  a  brief  rubric  that 
contained  three  elements:  writing  quality  (expected  to  be  equal 
across  conditions),  personalization  of  connections  (expected  to  be 
higher  in  the  utility  value  conditions  than  in  the  control),  and 
implementation  intentions  (expected  to  be  higher  in  the  enhanced 
utility  condition  compared  with  the  control  and  utility  condition). 

Writing  quality.  To  assess  common  elements  of  writing  qual¬ 
ity  across  all  conditions,  raters  coded  essays  on  a  four-point  rating 
scale  that  included  0  ( Less  than  a  sentence),  1  ( Typed  incoherent 
thoughts  or  thoughts  unrelated  to  the  topic),  2  (A  series  of  clear, 
unrelated  sentences  addressing  the  same  topic),  3  ( Groups  of 
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clear,  related  sentences  addressing  the  same  topic).  Raters  were 
allowed  to  use  half  points.  Rater  reliability  was  assessed  using 
adjacent  percent  agreement,  or  the  degree  to  which  independent 
ratings  were  less  than  one  point  away  on  a  rating  scale  (e.g.,  a 
rating  of  2  and  2.5  would  be  considered  agreement).  In  the  case  of 
disagreements,  scores  were  averaged  to  compute  the  final  rating.  A 
score  of  2  or  higher  on  the  writing  quality  scale  was  considered  to 
be  adequate  fidelity.  For  writing  quality,  raters  demonstrated  83% 
adjacent  agreement  across  all  interventions.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  control  group  produced  slightly  lower  quality  essays  during 
the  first  intervention  (Mcontro]  =  2.21,  SD  =  0.62;  A/Utility  =  2.56,  SD  = 
0.49;  MEnhancned  =  2.57,  SD  =  0.47),  whereas  the  utility  value 
condition  was  slightly  lower  during  the  second  intervention  (Mcontrol  = 
2.92,  SD  =  0.35;  MUtiUty  -  2.66,  SD  =  0.64;  MEnhancned  =  2.85, 
SD  =  0.39).  Despite  the  minor  differences  in  writing  quality,  we 
note  that  all  three  groups  received  higher  average  ratings  for  the 
second  set  of  essays,  and  all  three  group  averages  were  between 
the  highest  points  on  the  rating  rubric.  On  average,  95%  of  essays 
were  rated  as  having  adequate  fidelity,  and  only  the  control  con¬ 
dition  during  first  intervention  (85%)  was  below  94%.  These 
results  suggested  that  students  tended  to  write  acceptable  essays 
that  addressed  the  prompted  topics. 

Personalized  connections.  To  assess  the  degree  to  which 
personalization  was  present  in  both  the  utility  and  control  essays, 
raters  coded  essays  on  a  four-point  rating  scale  that  included  0 
(Essay  is  not  focused  on  the  self  or  a  significant  other),  1  ( Essay 
implies  or  suggests  personal  importance,  but  does  not  say  how),  1 
(Essay  references  personal  relevance  rather  than  general),  3  ( Es¬ 
say  references  personal  relevance  and  provides  a  strong  example 
of  why).  Essays  were  scored  in  the  same  manner  as  for  writing 
quality.  Raters  demonstrated  92%  adjacent  agreement  across  all 
interventions.  The  results  indicated  that  the  control  group  dis¬ 
played  substantially  lower  personalization  in  their  essays  during 
the  first  intervention  (Mcorurol  =  0.04,  SD  =  0.34;  MUtiljty  =  2.24, 
SD  =  0.67;  MEnhancned  =  2.21,  SD  =  0.69;  d  =  3.7  between  the 
control  and  combined  utility  value  conditions),  as  well  as  during 
the  second  intervention  ( MconaoX  =  0.02,  SD  =  0.15;  MUtility  = 
2.34,  SD  =  0.74;  MEnhancned  =  2.50,  SD  =  0.55;  d  =  3.8  between 
the  control  and  combined  utility  value  conditions).  On  average, 
essays  were  rated  as  having  adequate  fidelity  89%  of  the  time  in 
the  utility  groups.  The  control  essays  were  rated  as  being  person¬ 
alized  0.8%  of  the  time,  as  would  be  expected.  These  differences 
suggest  that  the  hypothesized  driving  feature  of  the  intervention 
was  present  in  the  utility  conditions,  but  not  the  control  condition. 

Implementation  intentions.  The  enhanced  utility  value  con¬ 
dition  was  created  by  including  elements  of  implementation  inten¬ 
tion  interventions.  To  that  end,  students  were  asked  to  respond  to 
prompts  about  specific  times  to  think  about  connections,  about 
obstacles  that  might  prevent  them  from  thinking  about  connec¬ 
tions,  and  about  solutions  to  overcoming  those  obstacles.  To 
measure  fidelity  of  student  responses  in  these  cases,  we  used  word 
counts  for  each  individual  prompt.  Raters  were  asked  to  flag 
sentences  that  used  language  that  could  be  used  to  answer  any  one 
of  the  three  implementation  intention  prompts  (i.e.,  times,  obsta¬ 
cles,  solutions;  Rater  Agreement  =  100%).  This  approach  was 
used  because  or  initial  analyses  indicated  that  the  presence  (vs. 
absence)  of  implementation  intentions  was  highly  correlated  with 
elaboration.  Neither  the  control  group  nor  the  utility  value  group 
were  coded  as  including  implementation  intentions  (all  mean  word 


counts  <1.55  words,  median  and  mode  word  counts  were  0  in  both 
conditions  at  both  time  points).  In  contrast,  the  enhanced  utility 
value  prompts  induced  substantially  more  writing  about  imple¬ 
mentation  intentions  during  the  first  intervention  (MXimes  =  33.19, 
SD  =  25.27;  Mobstacles  =  31.26,  SD  =  23.61;  MSolutions  =  37.53, 
SD  =  18.68),  and  slightly  more  during  the  second  intervention 
(MTimes  =  10.16,  SD  =  9.01;  M0bstacles  =  9.62,  SD  =  8.01; 
Absolutions  =  10.37,  SD  =  7.97).  To  have  adequate  fidelity,  students 
need  to  have  indicated  at  least  one  time,  one  obstacle,  and  one 
solution.  On  average,  control  and  utility  essays  were  rated  as 
having  adequate  fidelity  1%  of  the  time,  whereas  essays  in  the 
enhanced  utility  condition  were  rated  as  having  adequate  fidelity 
50%  of  the  time. 

Fidelity  results  summary.  These  results  suggested  that  stu¬ 
dents  generally  demonstrated  reasonable  fidelity  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  intention  prompts,  although  fidelity  to  the  implementation 
intentions  aspect  of  the  enhanced  utility  condition  was  not  quite  as 
strong  as  fidelity  to  the  personalization  aspect  of  the  regular  utility 
condition.  See  Tables  S6  and  S7  for  more  details. 

Study  2  Discussion 

The  results  of  Study  2  partially  replicated  prior  research  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  a  theoretically  guided  intervention  based  on  the 
expectancy-value  framework  could  enhance  student  learning  out¬ 
comes  (Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009;  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010). 
As  found  in  prior  research,  the  utility  value  intervention  worked 
best  for  students  who  were  at-risk  for  poor  overall  course  perfor¬ 
mance.  On  both  interest  in  psychology  and  performance,  the 
interaction  between  initial  exam  performance  and  the  utility  value 
intervention  revealed  positive  effects  for  low  performers  and  null 
effects  for  high  performers.  Furthermore,  the  three-way  interaction 
on  performance  revealed  that  male  students  who  had  performed 
poorly  on  the  first  exam  especially  benefitted  from  the  utility  value 
intervention.  We  also  replicated  the  effects  of  Study,  which  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  new  measure  of  connection  frequency  was  a 
pathway  through  which  students  developed  interest  in  psychology 
over  the  course  of  the  semester.  This  directly  supports  our  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  an  important  aspect  of  finding  value  in  a  topic,  and 
eventually  developing  interest,  is  for  students  to  make  connections 
between  the  course  content  and  their  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  utility  value  intervention  used  in  prior  re¬ 
search,  we  developed  an  additional  intervention  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  connection  frequency.  The  enhanced  utility  value  interven¬ 
tion  encouraged  students  to  make  more  connections  between  the 
psychology  they  were  learning  and  their  lives  during  their  daily 
routines.  Unfortunately,  our  analyses  did  not  reveal  an  additional 
benefit  of  the  enhanced  condition  above  and  beyond  the  utility 
value  condition.  However,  our  investigation  led  to  a  surprising 
finding:  instead  of  further  bolstering  students’  utility  value,  as 
found  in  prior  research  (e.g.,  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010),  the  utility 
value  conditions  increased  students’  expectancies  for  success.  This 
was  surprising  because  our  theory  and  prior  research  had  focused 
on  perceptions  of  utility  value  as  the  primary  mechanism  of 
intervention  effects.  We  consider  these  surprising  findings  in  turn 
below. 

What  happened  in  the  enhanced  utility  value  condition? 

Our  qualitative  examination  of  the  written  responses  to  our  inter¬ 
vention  prompt  indicated  that  students  had,  for  the  most  part, 
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engaged  in  the  intervention  how  we  had  intended.  Students  were 
prompted  to  make  an  implementation  intention  about  when  they 
would  make  connections,  identify  obstacles  to  making  connec¬ 
tions,  and  identify  strategies  to  overcome  those  obstacles.  These 
aspects  of  creating  an  intention  to  perform  a  specific  behavior  are 
aligned  with  the  research  literature  in  this  area  (e.g.,  Gollwitzer, 
1999).  So,  what  are  we  to  conclude  about  the  enhanced  interven¬ 
tion?  First,  because  this  was  our  first  attempt  at  creating  this  type 
of  intervention,  it  is  possible  that  our  manipulation  did  not  ade¬ 
quately  activate  behavioral  commitment.  The  lack  of  effects  on 
self-reported  connection  frequency  seem  to  support  this  concern. 
One  implication  is  to  revise  the  intervention  by  including  more 
aspects  intended  to  activate  behavioral  commitment.  However, 
instead  of  being  an  implementation  issue,  it  is  possible  that  our 
focus  is  on  the  wrong  variable.  Although  our  connection  frequency 
measure  may  correlate  with  positive  outcomes,  it  could  be  that 
when  students  are  prompted  to  make  connections  on  their  own, 
that  the  quality  of  that  connection  also  matters.  Unfortunately,  both 
our  enhanced  intervention  prompts  and  connection  frequency  mea¬ 
sures  were  solely  focused  on  frequency  and  not  quality.  A  second 
implication  is  to  develop  a  different  intervention  that  encourages 
students  to  make  more  high  quality  connections,  similar  to  the 
types  of  connections  that  they  are  making  when  instructed  to  write 
about  relevance,  and  to  develop  a  measure  that  captures  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  connections. 

Why  did  the  intervention  boost  success  expectancies  and  not 
utility  value?  One  obvious  reason  why  we  found  effects  on 
success  expectancies  not  found  in  prior  research  is  that  success 
expectancies  had  not  been  previously  hypothesized  as  a  pathway 
of  intervention  effects,  and  thus  had  not  been  measured  or  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  this  way.  However,  mediation  by  success  expectancies 
seems  quite  plausible.  Several  studies  of  the  utility  value  interven¬ 
tion  in  both  classroom-based  field  experiments  and  laboratories 
have  found  that  the  version  of  the  utility  value  intervention  used  in 
this  study,  where  students  write  about  the  connections  they  see  as 
relevant  to  them,  is  most  effective  in  boosting  performance  and 
interest  for  students  with  poor  performance  histories  or  low  ex¬ 
pectations  (Durik  et  ah,  2015).  Thus,  even  though  utility  value  was 
found  to  be  a  mediator  in  previous  studies,  it  is  quite  plausible  that 
the  utility  value  intervention  was  working  as  a  proxy  for  success 
expectancies.  Conventional  wisdom  suggests  that  people  like  what 
they  are  good  at  and  do  better  at  what  they  like.  This  adage  is 
supported  by  the  finding  that  expectancies  and  values,  when  mea¬ 
sured  via  self-reports,  are  positively  correlated  (Robbins  et  al., 
2004).  We  found  this  to  be  true  in  both  of  our  studies,  with 
expectancy  and  utility  value  being  moderately  correlated  (rs  from 
.27  to  .45).  If  this  adage  is  true,  it  may  be  that  the  utility  value 
interventions  have  been  affecting  expectancies  and  utility  value, 
ultimately  increasing  both  interest  and  performance.  Yet  prior 
investigations  did  not  examine  whether  expectancies  helped  ex¬ 
plain  the  intervention  effects. 

In  addition  to  the  surprising  expectancy  effect,  it  was  also 
surprising  that  we  did  not  find  mediation  of  the  intervention  effect 
attributable  to  utility  value  in  Study  2.  Prior  laboratory  and  field 
studies  of  the  utility  value  intervention  by  Hulleman  and  col¬ 
leagues  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010;  Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009) 
revealed  that  the  effects  of  the  intervention  on  outcomes  could  be 
explained,  at  least  partially,  by  increases  in  perceptions  of  utility 
value.  In  our  case  there  are  at  least  three  possibilities  why  our 


study  might  be  different.  First,  this  study  was  the  first  to  manip¬ 
ulate  utility  value  via  an  online  assignment,  so  it  may  be  that  this 
difference  changes  how  the  intervention  affects  the  mediating 
motivational  mechanisms.  In  prior  classroom  studies,  students 
either  hand-wrote  their  responses  to  the  intervention  prompt  in 
notebooks  (2009),  or  had  several  weeks  to  hand- write  or  type  a  two 
to  three  page  paper  (2010,  Study  2).  In  fact,  there  is  some  research 
to  suggest  that  the  physical  act  of  writing  activates  different  areas 
of  the  brain  than  typing  the  same  text  (Mueller  &  Oppenheimer, 
2014).  Further  work  is  needed  to  examine  this  possible  explana¬ 
tion. 

Second,  contextual  differences  in  course  instructor,  instructional 
practices,  or  student  characteristics  could  be  responsible.  The 
small  sample  of  contexts  (this  is  only  the  third  published  test  of 
this  intervention  in  the  field)  makes  the  influence  of  such  contex¬ 
tual  differences  difficult  to  discern.  However,  there  are  important 
contextual  aspects  of  this  study  worth  noting.  The  instructor  teach¬ 
ing  the  course  is  known  for  being  highly  motivating,  and  has 
received  national  teaching  awards  from  The  Princeton  Review 
(2012)  and  the  American  Psychological  Association  (2012).  Per¬ 
haps  even  more  importantly  for  these  particular  findings,  the 
student  body  at  his  university  voted  him  as  the  best  professor 
during  2013  (Jacobs,  2013).  Evidence  of  his  teaching  prowess  is 
also  apparent  in  our  survey  data.  Students  reported  making  more 
frequent  connections  to  psychology  at  the  end  of  the  semester  than 
at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  the  change  in  connection  frequency  from 
the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  week  was  over  a  quarter  of  a  standard 
deviation  in  the  control  conditions  ( d  =  .25)  and  combined  utility 
value  conditions  ( d  =  0.27).  As  a  point  of  reference,  this  change 
was  much  larger  than  for  either  expectancy  or  value,  which  both 
slightly  decreased  over  the  semester  (both  ds  =  —.13).  These 
contextual  differences  could  change  the  way  the  intervention  af¬ 
fects  motivational  dynamics.  For  example,  with  such  a  strong  base 
for  value  and  making  connections  being  provided  by  the  context, 
the  measure  of  utility  value  may  have  reached  a  ceiling  which 
could  not  be  adjusted  by  the  intervention.  In  this  strong  value 
context,  the  utility  value  intervention  may  have  emboldened  stu¬ 
dents  to  believe  they  could  succeed  because  they  trusted  the 
teacher  to  make  the  content  not  only  interesting,  but  also  leamable. 
As  demonstrated  in  K  through  12  settings,  trust  in  school  is  an 
important  predictor  of  increased  achievement  scores  (Bill  &  Me¬ 
linda  Gates  Foundation,  2010;  Bryk  &  Schneider,  2002),  and 
future  research  could  investigate  trust  in  relation  to  the  utility  value 
intervention. 

Third,  it  can  be  difficult  to  capture  mediation  for  many  reasons. 
There  are  examples  of  other  interventions  which  are  based  on 
social  psychological  theory  (e.g.,  growth  mindsets,  belonging  un¬ 
certainty,  values  affirmation)  that  have  effects  on  outcomes  but  do 
not  always  capture  effects  on  measured  variables.  Self-reports  are 
prone  to  biases,  such  as  social  desirability  and  reference  bias, 
which  are  sensitive  to  context  (Duckworth  &  Yeager,  2015).  This 
is  particularly  true  for  utility  value  as  students’  responses  are  likely 
affected  by  the  specific  unit  or  topic  that  students  are  studying, 
which  varies  from  week  to  week. 

General  Discussion 

The  results  of  Study  2  add  to  the  growing  body  of  literature  that 
social  psychological  interventions  in  general  can  promote  student 
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learning  outcomes,  and  that  utility  value  interventions  in  particular 
can  be  beneficial.  In  addition  to  replicating  prior  research  on  utility 
value,  we  extended  this  growing  body  of  work  in  several  ways.  To 
further  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  utility  value  intervention 
effect,  we  both  measured  (Studies  1  and  2)  and  manipulated  (Study 
2)  one  process  of  the  utility  intervention  effect.  This  method  can 
provide  additional  validity  evidence  in  support  of  the  mediating 
mechanism  (Baron  &  Kenny,  1986;  Sigall  &  Mills,  1998).  Spe¬ 
cifically,  we  hypothesized  that  the  frequency  with  which  students 
made  connections  between  the  material  and  their  lives  throughout 
the  semester  might  be  one  way  that  the  utility  value  intervention 
increases  motivation  and  performance.  By  continually  making 
connections,  students  might  be  energizing  their  study  behavior  and 
integrating  their  knowledge  in  deeper  ways  (Bransford  & 
Schwartz,  1999).  Although  we  were  unable  to  successfully  manip¬ 
ulate  this  mechanism  in  Study  2,  we  found  that  making  more 
connections  between  the  material  and  students’  lives  was  posi¬ 
tively  related  to  expecting  to  doing  well  in  the  course,  and  valuing 
the  course  material.  In  addition,  students  who  made  more  connec¬ 
tions  perceived  fewer  costs  for  learning  the  material.  Because  this 
was  an  exploratory  investigation  of  this  measure,  future  research  is 
needed  to  further  validate  the  measure  and  understand  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  motivational  processes  and  learning  outcomes. 

Implications  for  Theory  and  Research 

At  a  theoretical  level,  the  current  research  lends  additional 
support  for  understanding  motivation  and  achievement  in  educa¬ 
tional  contexts  using  an  expectancy-value  framework.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  role  that  expectancy  and  utility  value  both  play  in  deter¬ 
mining  key  academic  outcomes  within  the  context  of  interventions 
was  further  elucidated.  Although  prior  theoretical  work  allowed 
for  expectancies  and  values  to  be  positively  related,  it  was  only 
through  experimental  research  that  we  learned  that  a  utility  value 
intervention  can  actually  increase  expectations  for  success.  We 
also  uncovered  an  important  proximal  process,  or  mechanism, 
through  which  the  utility  value  intervention  has  its  effects:  con¬ 
nection  frequency.  In  both  studies,  students  who  reported  more 
frequently  seeing  connections  between  the  course  material  and 
their  lives  reported  more  interest  in  the  material  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  Further,  in  Study  1,  this  link  between  connection  fre¬ 
quency  and  outcomes  was  explained  by  a  concomitant  increase  in 
perceptions  of  utility  value.  Although  this  finding  is  correlational, 
it  corroborates  our  inclination  that  the  frequency  of  connections  is 
an  important  aspect  of  finding  value,  and  developing  interest,  in 
academic  content.  As  in  past  research,  encouraging  students  to 
make  a  connection  at  a  single  point  in  time  through  a  utility  value 
intervention  boosted  utility  value  and  learning  outcomes.  In  ex¬ 
tending  prior  work,  we  demonstrated  that  making  frequent  con¬ 
nections  between  the  material  and  students’  lives  also  boosts  utility 
value  and  learning  outcomes. 

Our  findings  are  also  consistent  with  models  of  interest  devel¬ 
opment  (Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006;  Renninger  &  Hidi,  2011),  which 
posit  that  perceiving  value  in  a  particular  domain  or  activity  is  a 
crucial  aspect  of  developing  an  enduring  interest.  In  addition  to 
providing  support  for  the  role  of  value  in  interest  development 
through  an  intervention  study,  we  also  found  a  new  pathway  for 
interest  development:  connection  frequency.  Although  not  explic¬ 
itly  outlined  in  their  four-phase  model  of  interest,  connection 


frequency  is  likely  related  to  two  important  factors  in  this  model: 
perceived  knowledge  and  value.  By  making  more  connections, 
students  are  building  additional  knowledge  about  how  learning 
content  relates  to  their  lives,  and  also  creating  a  foundation  for 
perceiving  personal  value  in  a  topic.  Future  work  will  need  to 
further  develop  our  understanding  of  connection  frequency  and 
quality  in  interest  development.  Importantly,  this  link  to  interest 
development,  and  in  particular  understanding  which  factors  are 
amenable  to  manipulation  within  the  classroom  context,  are  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  educational  practice. 

Implications  for  Practice 

On  the  surface,  our  effort  to  further  explore  the  mechanisms  of 
the  utility  value  intervention  is  a  theoretical  question.  Why  should 
practitioners  care  why  an  intervention  works  so  long  as  it  works? 
However,  our  work  uncovered  a  theoretically  surprising  finding 
related  to  this  question:  The  utility  value  intervention,  in  this 
context,  increased  low  performing  students’  outcomes  by  virtue  of 
enhancing  success  expectancies.  One  interpretation  of  this  finding 
is  that  an  intervention  designed  to  enhance  value  actually  enhances 
students’  expectancies.  For  practitioners,  solving  their  local  chal¬ 
lenges  involves  aligning  the  sources  of  the  problem  (i.e.,  students 
with  low  expectancies)  with  an  intervention  that  targets  that 
source.  This  means  looking  beyond  the  surface  features  of  the 
intervention  to  understand  the  mechanics  of  how  the  intervention 
works  (Nelson,  Cordray,  Hulleman,  Darrow,  &  Sommer,  2012). 

In  addition,  this  research  is  an  example  of  designing  an  inter¬ 
vention  in  an  online  environment  to  facilitate  achieving  both 
research  and  practice  goals.  On  the  research  end,  the  online  deliv¬ 
ery  enabled  us  to  randomize  students  behind  the  scenes  so  that 
both  students  and  the  instructor  were  blind  to  differences  in  inter¬ 
vention  activities  across  students.  Data  entry  and  cleaning  were 
minimized,  and  the  data  were  immediately  available  to  us.  We 
were  able  to  inform  the  instructor  which  students  had  completed 
the  interventions  and  surveys  so  that  he  could  assign  course  credit, 
and  students  had  a  common  means  of  accessing  the  ‘assignment’ 
regardless  of  condition.  On  the  practice  end,  the  online  environ¬ 
ment  minimized  the  impact  on  instructional  time  (students  com¬ 
pleted  the  intervention  and  surveys  on  their  own  time  outside  of 
class).  An  online  environment  is  also  a  cost-effective  means  of 
scaling  psychological  interventions,  as  most  undergraduate  insti¬ 
tutions  use  some  version  of  course  management  software  within 
which  the  intervention  and  surveys  can  be  imbedded. 

At-Risk  Students  and  Academic  Achievement 

Students  disengage  from  school,  and  eventually  drop  out,  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  factors,  including  lack  of  academic  prepa¬ 
ration,  poor  knowledge  of  effective  learning  strategies,  and  low 
motivation  (e.g.,  Allensworth  &  Easton,  2007).  Poor  performance 
in  introductory  and  general  education  courses,  especially  those 
taken  early  in  students’  academic  career  (e.g.,  middle  school 
prealgebra  or  college-level  general  education  courses),  can  have  an 
especially  salient  impact  on  their  academic  trajectories  (e.g.,  Casil¬ 
las  et  al„  2012).  Interestingly,  one  group  that  has  consistently 
underperformed  in  school  has  been  males.  A  recent  meta- analyses 
demonstrated  that  females  outperform  males  in  school,  and  this 
performance  gap  cuts  across  grade-levels,  subject  areas,  and  pub- 
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lication  year  (Voyer  &  Voyer,  2014),  indicating  that  this  is  not  a 
recent  phenomenon.  A  separate  review  indicated  that  gender  dif¬ 
ferences  in  intelligence,  personality,  and  motivation  partially  ex¬ 
plained  this  performance  gap  (Spinath,  Eckert,  &  Steinmayr, 
2014).  In  particular,- girls  are  more  self-disciplined  than  boys, 
which  leads  to  increased  learning  and  academic  achievement 
(Duckworth  &  Seligman,  2006). 

The  results  from  Study  2  are  consistent  with  this  emerging  work, 
and  provide  additional  evidence  that  the  utility  value  intervention 
helps  students  at  risk  for  underperformance.  In  both  of  our  studies, 
male  students  performed  more  poorly  than  their  female  counter¬ 
parts.  In  Study  2,  the  utility  value  intervention  reduced  this  gap  by 
over  75%.  These  results  also  align  with  other  social  psychological 
interventions  that  boost  academic  achievement  of  at-risk  student 
groups  (e.g.,  Aronson,  Fried,  &  Good,  2002;  Cohen,  Garcia,  Apfel, 
&  Master,  2006;  Walton  &  Cohen,  2011).  For  example,  the  utility 
value  intervention  has  boosted  the  performance  of  students  who 
initially  doubted  their  ability  to  succeed  in  high  school  science 
(Hulleman  &  Harackiewicz,  2009)  and  undergraduate  science 
(Hulleman,  An,  Hendricks,  &  Harackiewicz,  2007),  first- 
generation  under-represented  minority  students  in  college  biology 
(Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2015),  and  underperforming  undergraduate 
psychology  students  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010).  Further  research  will 
need  to  determine  whether  the  gender  effect  was  simply  a  proxy 
for  identifying  low-performing  students,  or  whether  it  identified  an 
important  difference  between  male  and  female  students  in  partic¬ 
ular. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

There  are  some  important  limitations  to  this  study,  including 
those  that  are  common  to  field  experiments,  such  as  studying 
intervention  effects  within  a  single  context,  which  necessarily 
constrains  generalizations  about  effectiveness  (cf.  Shadish,  Cook, 
&  Campbell,  2002;  Shavelson,  Phillips,  Towne,  &  Feuer,  2003).  In 
our  two  studies,  four  limitations  stand  out  as  particularly  important 
for  future  research.  First,  our  measure  of  connection  frequency, 
which  was  newly  developed  for  this  study  and  central  to  our 
research  questions  about  the  pathways  of  the  utility  value  inter¬ 
vention  effects,  needs  further  validation.  How  does  it  correlate 
with  other  measures  of  motivation,  and  how  sensitive  is  it  to 
differences  in  teaching  style  or  learning  content?  Furthermore,  the 
measure  does  not  capture  the  quality  of  connections  that  students 
make.  It  is  highly  likely  that  students  who  make  high-quality 
connections  will  benefit  more  than  students  who  make  low-quality 
connections  to  their  lives.  There  are  at  least  two  possible  reasons 
for  this.  From  a  motivation  perspective,  making  higher  quality- 
connections  could  deepen  students’  desire  to  digest  the  material 
and  engage  in  learning.  From  a  neuroscience  perspective,  research 
shows  that  new  experiences  can  be  associated  with  existing  mem¬ 
ories  when  these  experiences  are  strongly  activated  (e.g.,  Mc- 
Gaugh,  2000).  When  two  neural  pathways  are  activated  in  tandem, 
the  intensity  in  activation  can  trigger  a  process  known  as  long  term 
potentiation  (Purves  et  al.,  2001).  Long-term  potentiation  leads  to 
new  synaptic  connections  between  the  two  pathways,  resulting  in 
the  two  pathways  being  activated  together  in  future  experiences  of 
either.  This  would  mean  that  making  a  connection  between  course 
content  and  a  common  daily  experience  (e.g.,  working  at  a  job) 
could  then  lead  to  the  activation  of  that  content  whenever  the  daily 


experience  reoccurs.  Regardless  of  the  underlying  reason,  the 
importance  of  quantity  and  quality  of  connections  could  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  future  research.  For  example,  student  essays  in  response  to 
the  utility  value  intervention  prompts  could  be  coded  for  quality  of 
connections,  and  then  linked  to  outcomes  (e.g.,  Hulleman  & 
Cordray,  2009).  Alternatively,  an  accompanying  student  self- 
report  measure  of  connection  quality  could  be  assessed  so  that  the 
independent  effects  of  connection  quantity  and  quality  could  be 
examined. 

The  final  three  limitations  are  related  to  the  possible  reasons 
why  the  intervention  effect  sizes  in  our  experimental  study  were 
not  enhanced  as  we  had  hoped.  Second,  because  of  the  potential 
influence  of  classroom  contextual  factors  (e.g.,  instructor,  instruc¬ 
tional  practices,  peer  norms),  future  research  needs  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  a  wide  variety  of  classrooms  and  instructional  styles. 
Ideally,  intervention  effects  would  be  examined  in  enough  class¬ 
rooms  to  examine  between  classroom  differences  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  utility  value  intervention.  Not  every  intervention  will 
replicate  in  every  context,  whether  due  to  implementation  chal¬ 
lenges  or  other  issues  (e.g.,  Dee,  2015).  Thus,  the  need  for  inde¬ 
pendent  replication  work  is  necessary  for  the  utility  intervention 
just  as  it  is  for  any  other  intervention  in  education  contexts. 

Third,  this  was  the  first  time  we  used  an  online  medium  to 
deliver  the  intervention,  and  we  adapted  the  intervention  so  as  to 
reduce  the  time  burden  on  students.  As  a  result,  intervention 
dosage,  and  quite  possibly  intervention  strength,  was  reduced 
compared  with  prior  studies  of  the  utility  value  intervention.  In  this 
study,  students  were  asked  to  write  less  text  and  to  do  it  less 
frequently  than  prior  versions  of  the  utility  value  intervention.  For 
example,  in  the  previous  college  psychology  study  published  by 
Hulleman  et  al.  (2010),  students  completed  two  take-home  essays 
of  1  to  2  pages,  compared  with  two  online  essays  of  2  to  3 
paragraphs.  Thus,  both  of  these  factors  (highly  motivating  class¬ 
room  context  and  intervention  strength)  may  have  conspired  to 
mute  the  salience  of  the  intervention  on  students’  perceptions  of 
utility  value.  However,  despite  these  implementation  changes,  the 
overall  effect  sizes  on  learning  outcomes  in  this  study  (ds  from  .23 
to  .24)  were  similar  to  other  value  interventions  (Lazowski  & 
Hulleman,  2015).  Future  research  could  systematically  vary  these 
implementation  factors  to  identify  necessary  levels  of  dosage  and 
frequency  required  to  obtain  utility  value  intervention  effects. 

Fourth,  the  control  condition  used  in  Study  2,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  published  randomized  field  experiments  of  the  utility  value 
intervention  (Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2015;  Hulleman  &  Harackie¬ 
wicz,  2009;  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010),  was  not  a  do-nothing  control 
group.  Rather,  the  control  condition  consisted  of  asking  students  to 
summarize  the  material  they  had  been  learning  recently  in  the 
course.  In  the  research  literature  on  the  cognitive  psychology  of 
learning,  this  control  condition  is  known  as  summarization  and  has 
been  found  to  enhance  learning  (Dunlosky  et  al.,  2013).  Essen¬ 
tially,  these  studies  (including  ours)  tested  a  motivation  interven¬ 
tion  in  comparison  to  a  cognitive  intervention,  and  found  that  the 
motivation  intervention  produced  better  outcomes.  This  means  that 
the  effect  size  for  the  utility  value  intervention,  both  in  the  research 
presented  here  as  well  as  prior  published  work,  likely  has  been 
underestimated  because  the  comparison  group  contained  a  cogni¬ 
tive  intervention.  To  obtain  a  more  pure  effect  size,  future  research 
could  use  a  more  inert  comparison  group. 
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Conclusion 

The  methods  in  this  study  demonstrate  the  value  of  experimental 
tests  of  psychological  theories.  Without  such  intervention  studies, 
we  would  know  very  little  about  what  happens  in  classrooms  when 
we  try  to  enhance  student  motivation  (cf.  Shavelson  et  al.,  2003). 
Our  combined  longitudinal  and  experimental  approach  provides 
initial  validity  evidence  for  the  role  of  connection  frequency  and 
motivation  in  explaining  utility  value  intervention  effects.  More 
generally,  this  research  contributes  additional  validity  evidence  to 
the  growing  body  of  research  related  to  the  impact  of  social- 
psychological  interventions  on  educational  outcomes  (Lazowski  & 
Hulleman,  2015;  Yeager  &  Walton,  2011).  When  such  theoreti¬ 
cally  guided  interventions  are  thoughtfully  implemented  within 
academic  contexts,  surprisingly  strong  and  consistent  effects  have 
been  found  on  interest  in  academic  topics,  course  performance, 
and  persistence  (Wilson,  2006).  Importantly,  this  research  demon¬ 
strates  that  these  effects  are  not  “magic,”  but  rather  rely  on  targeted 
psychological  mechanisms  that  can  gain  influence  over  time  (Co¬ 
hen.  Garcia,  Purdie-Vaughns,  Apfel,  &  Brzustoski,  2009;  Garcia  & 
Cohen,  2011).  The  hopeful  message  is  that,  by  engineering  the 
psychological  situation,  educational  practitioners  can  significantly 
impact  student  learning  and  development. 
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Brief,  targeted  self-affirmation  writing  exercises  have  recently  been  offered  as  a  way  to  reduce  racial 
achievement  gaps,  but  evidence  about  their  effects  in  educational  settings  is  mixed,  leaving  ambiguity 
about  the  likely  benefits  ot  these  strategies  if  implemented  broadly.  A  key  limitation  in  interpreting  these 
mixed  results  is  that  they  come  from  studies  conducted  by  different  research  teams  with  different 
procedures  in  different  settings;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  isolate  whether  different  effects  are  the  result 
of  theorized  heterogeneity,  unidentified  moderators,  or  idiosyncratic  features  of  the  different  studies.  We 
addressed  this  limitation  by  conducting  a  well-powered  replication  of  self-affirmation  in  a  setting  where 
a  previous  large-scale  field  experiment  demonstrated  significant  positive  impacts,  using  the  same 
procedures.  We  found  no  evidence  of  effects  in  this  replication  study  and  estimates  were  precise  enough 
to  reject  benefits  larger  than  an  effect  size  of  0.10.  These  null  effects  were  significantly  different  from 
persistent  benefits  in  the  prior  study  in  the  same  setting,  and  extensive  testing  revealed  that  currently 
theorized  moderators  of  self-affirmation  effects  could  not  explain  the  difference.  These  results  highlight 
the  potential  fragility  of  self-affirmation  in  educational  settings  when  implemented  widely  and  the  need 
for  new  theory,  measures,  and  evidence  about  the  necessary  conditions  for  self-affirmation  success. 
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One  potentially  promising  approach  to  reducing  persistent  ra¬ 
cial/ethnic  achievement  gaps  is  to  tackle  their  social-psychological 
dimensions,  including  the  negative  consequences  of  stereotype 
threat  and  other  identity  threats  in  school.  Because  identity  threats 
have  detrimental  consequences  for  marginalized  groups  in  many 
academic  settings  (Steele,  Spencer,  &  Aronson,  2002),  such  ap¬ 
proaches  can  have  substantial  impacts.  For  instance,  brief  reflec¬ 
tive  writing  exercises  conducted  in  school  settings  can  provide 
large  and  lasting  benefits  for  theoretically  threatened  groups,  such 
as  African  American  and  Hispanic  middle-school  students  (Cohen, 


Garcia,  Purdie- Vaughns,  Apfel,  &  Brzustoski,  2009;  Sherman  et 
al.,  2013),  women  in  a  college  physics  course  (Miyake  et  al., 
2010),  and  first-generation  college  students  (Harackiewicz  et  al., 
2014). 

How  robust  are  these  effects?  Although  benefits  of  seemingly 
simple  interventions  suggest  great  potential,  researchers  caution 
that  these  techniques  are  “not  magic”  (Yeager  &  Walton,  2011). 
By  their  nature,  the  interventions  target  specific  interactions  be¬ 
tween  individuals  and  their  social  context  and,  therefore,  critical 
differences  in  intervention  delivery,  individual  students,  or  social 
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contexts  may  lead  to  substantial  variability  in  effectiveness.  As  a 
result,  one  must  gauge  the  impact  of  these  interventions  in  diverse 
settings  and,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  meaningful  differences  in 
effects,  assess  whether  theorized  moderators  explain  these  differ¬ 
ences.  If  heterogeneous  effects  follow  theoretically  predictable 
patterns,  then  these  interventions  have  a  clear  role  in  improving 
educational  outcomes  and  reducing  achievement  gaps.  However,  if 
heterogeneity  remains  unpredictable,  then  the  immediate  value  of 
these  interventions  is  less  clear. 

Theorized  heterogeneity  also  complicates  the  fundamental  en¬ 
terprise  of  independent  replication,  which  is  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  as  necessary  to  build  firm  scientific  understanding  in  psy¬ 
chology  as  in  other  fields  (Ioannidis,  2005,  2012;  Pashler  &  Harris, 
2012).  If  the  impacts  of  social-psychological  interventions  depend 
on  seemingly  subtle  differences  in  delivery,  individuals,  and  social 
contexts,  then  discrepant  replication  results  may  reflect  predictable 
differences  in  effectiveness  across  diverse  settings.  On  the  other 
hand,  mixed  results  may  be  due  to  unpredictable  study-specific 
differences,  such  as  unrecognized  moderators  or  sampling  varia¬ 
tion.  This  distinction  is  especially  difficult  to  disentangle  when 
studies  are  conducted  by  different  investigators  and  with  different 
populations  in  different  contexts.  As  a  result,  initial  replication 
efforts  of  affirmation  interventions  in  educational  settings — which 
demonstrate  success  (e.g.,  Sherman  et  al.,  2013),  challenges  (e.g., 
Kost-Smith  et  al.,  2012),  and  failure  (e.g.,  Dee,  2015) — raise 
questions  about  both  the  size  and  variability  of  these  effects  when 
implemented  broadly.  In  particular,  do  theorized  moderators  ex¬ 
plain  differences  in  self-affirmation  benefits?  This  study  provides 
unique  evidence  on  this  question  by  reporting  on  a  new  large-scale 
test  of  self-affirmation  effects  and  comparing  these  results  to  a 
previous  effort  in  the  same  setting. 

Self-Affirmation:  Theory  and  Promise 

This  study  is  informed  by  theories  of  social  identity  threats, 
which  create  particular  challenges  for  members  of  marginalized 
social  groups  in  school  (Steele  et  al.,  2002).  For  instance,  Black 
and  Hispanic  students  are  subject  to  stereotype  threat  in  academic 
settings,  in  which  they  face  the  threat  of  conforming  to  or  being 
judged  by  negative  stereotypes  about  their  racial/ethnic  group 
(Steele  &  Aronson,  1995).  The  experience  of  stereotype  and  other 
identity  threats  leads  to  poorer  academic  performance  through  a 
variety  of  psychological  responses,  including  stress,  anxiety,  and 
vigilance  (Schmader,  Johns,  &  Forbes,  2008),  and  may  contribute 
to  longer  term  disengagement  and  a  “downward  spiral”  of  perfor¬ 
mance  (Cohen  &  Garcia,  2008).  Because  these  stereotype  threats 
uniquely  apply  to  groups  subject  to  negative  academic  stereotypes, 
they  may  account  for  portions  of  the  widening  of  racial  achieve¬ 
ment  gaps  in  school. 

Stereotype  threats  are  pernicious  because  students  are  affected 
by  virtue  of  membership  in  a  marginalized  group  (regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  endorse  a  negative  stereotype,  as  long  as  they 
are  aware  of  it),  and  broad  social  stereotypes  are  difficult  to 
change.  Instead,  the  goal  of  many  social-psychological  interven¬ 
tions  is  to  reduce  the  harm  that  existing  threats  cause  by  shifting 
how  students  view  themselves  and/or  their  social  world  (Wilson, 
2011).  The  example  we  consider  is  a  set  of  brief  writing  exercises 
that  ask  students  to  reflect  on  meaningful  personal  values,  such  as 
family,  friends,  music,  or  sports.  Following  their  initial  presenta¬ 


tion  (e.g.,  Cohen,  Garcia,  Apfel,  &  Master,  2006;  Cohen  et  al., 
2009;  Sherman  et  al„  2009),  we  refer  to  these  activities  as  self- 
affirmation  interventions  throughout  this  article,  reflecting  the  goal 
to  allow  students  to  “reaffirm  their  self-integrity”  (Cohen  et  al., 
2006,  p.  1307).  Similar  interventions  have  also  been  described  as 
“values  affirmation”  (e.g.,  Cook,  Purdie- Vaughns,  Garcia,  &  Co¬ 
hen,  2012;  Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2014;  Shnabel,  Purdie- Vaughns, 
Cook,  Garcia,  &  Cohen,  2013). 

Self-affirmation  interventions  are  believed  to  restore  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  sense  of  worth  in  the  face  of  threats  related  to  social  identity, 
thus  mitigating  detrimental  stress  responses  (Steele,  1988).  Be¬ 
cause  individual  identities  are  complex,  individuals  “can  maintain 
an  overall  self-perception  of  worth  and  integrity  by  affirming  some 
other  aspect  of  the  self,  unrelated  to  their  group”  (Sherman  & 
Cohen,  2006,  p.  206).  Threats  to  academic  identity  experienced  by 
minority  members  in  school  can  be  muted  by  focusing  attention  on 
other  specific  aspects  of  identity  (Critcher  &  Dunning,  2015; 
Sherman  &  Cohen,  2006;  Steele,  1988;  Walton,  Paunesku,  & 
Dweck,  2012).  Reflection  on  important  values  provides  a  psycho¬ 
logical  buffer  against  the  full  brunt  of  detrimental  stereotype 
threats  in  school,  and  because  of  the  potentially  recursive  nature  of 
threat  and  poor  performance,  subtle  buffering  early  on  may  lead  to 
substantial  benefits  over  time  (Cohen  &  Garcia,  2008;  Cohen  et  al., 
2009;  Taylor  &  Walton,  201 1;  Walton,  2014). 

Geoffrey  Cohen  and  his  colleagues  have  developed  these  theo¬ 
retical  ideas  alongside  specific  classroom  writing  activities  to 
promote  self-affirmation  via  reflection  on  important  values.  Each 
activity  takes  15-20  min  and  is  conducted  by  classroom  teachers 
several  times  during  the  school  year;  the  timing  emphasizes  critical 
moments  such  as  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  potentially 
stressful  evaluative  milestones.  Consistent  with  theoretical  expec¬ 
tations,  these  activities  did  not  significantly  impact  White  students’ 
academic  performance,  who  likely  experienced  relatively  little 
academic  identity  threat  (Walton  &  Cohen,  2003).  However,  the 
effects  on  grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  7th  grade  African  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Hispanic  students  were  substantial  and  persistent  (Cohen 
et  al.,  2006;  Cohen  et  al.,  2009;  Cook  et  al.,  2012;  Sherman  et  al., 
2013).  Remarkably,  the  benefits  of  the  intervention  reduced  the 
racial  achievement  gap  in  the  targeted  course  by  40%  (Cohen  et 
al.,  2006,  p.  1307),  which  suggests  great  potential  for  this  approach 
to  address  educational  disparities  that  are  associated  with  identity 
threat  processes. 

What  mediates  these  effects?  Critcher  and  Dunning  (2015) 
presented  recent  laboratory  evidence  for  an  “affirmation  as  per¬ 
spective”  model,  in  which  self-affirmations  “expand  the  contents 
of  the  working  concept — thus  narrowing  the  scope  of  any  threat” 
(p.  4).  Working  concept  refers  to  the  salient  identities  that  make  up 
one’s  self-concept  in  consciousness  at  any  point  in  time.  When 
aspects  of  identity  are  threatened,  working  self-concept  tends  to 
constrict,  amplifying  the  negative  experiences  of  that  threat.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  broader  working  concept  is  maintained,  then  threats 
associated  with  a  specific  aspect  of  identity  are  less  salient.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  self-affirmation  in  school  expands  the  con¬ 
tents  of  self-concept  for  students  subject  to  academic  stereotypes, 
thus  reducing  attention  to  the  threat  and  muting  the  stress  re¬ 
sponses  that  lead  to  poorer  performance. 

Empirical  tests  of  mediators  in  middle  school  settings  have  been 
mixed.  Cook  et  al.  (2012)  reported  impacts  of  self-affirmation  on 
Black  students'  level  and  variability  of  sense  of  belonging  in 
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school,  which  indicate  effects  on  students’  construal  of  their  social 
environments,  but  the  authors  argued  that  these  effects  are  “not  a 
mechanism  in  the  sense  of  mediation”  (p.  483).  Similarly,  Sherman 
et  al.  (2013)  reported  impacts  on  higher  levels  of  construal  and  a 
more  robust  sense  of  social  belonging,  whereas  Cohen  et  al.  (2006) 
reported  decreases  on  a  measure  of  cognitive  activation  of  racial 
stereotype,  yet  neither  found  evidence  that  these  effects  mediated 
the  impact  of  self-affirmation.  Shnabel  et  al.  (2013)  found  that 
writing  about  social  belonging  mediated  some  of  the  self- 
affirmation  benefits;  however,  Tibbetts  et  al.  (2016)  did  not  rep¬ 
licate  this  result  in  another  setting  and  instead  found  that  writing 
about  independence  mediated  some  of  the  affirmation  benefits. 

The  self-affirmation  writing  exercises  have  been  implemented 
in  at  least  four  middle  school  field  settings  beyond  the  original  one. 
Figure  1  summarizes  both  the  positive  impacts  from  early  field 
trials  within  three  schools  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006;  Sherman  et  al., 
2013)  and  smaller  and  sometimes  nonstatistically  significant  esti¬ 
mates  in  large-scale,  multischool  replications  (Borman,  Grigg,  & 
Hanselman,  2016;  Dee,  2015). 1  The  latter  are  well-powered  stud¬ 
ies  conducted  by  independent  research  teams,  and  their  results 
raise  questions  about  the  fundamental  sources  of  variability  in 
self-affirmation  effects.  Unfortunately,  many  features  of  the  re¬ 
search  settings  varied  in  these  studies  and  little  implementation 
information  is  available  to  isolate  the  impact  of  specific  differ¬ 
ences.  For  instance,  the  study  conducted  by  Dee  (2015)  illustrates 


Figure  1.  Estimated  effects  of  self-affirmation  writing  exercises  on  mid¬ 
dle  school  grade  point  average  (GPA).  Source:  authors’  calculations;  see 
Table  Al  in  the  online  supplemental  materials  for  specific  references. 
Symbols  plot  reported  effect  sizes  for  potentially  stereotyped  groups  (Af¬ 
rican  American  and/or  Hispanic  students)  for  the  first  year  of  the  self- 
affirmation  intervention,  and  lines  represent  95%  confidence  intervals 
(+/-1.96  standard  errors).  Shapes  represent  distinct  school  or  district 
contexts.  For  instance,  Sherman  et  al.  (2013)  Studies  1  and  2  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  different  schools  in  different  states.  Dee  (2015)  reports  subgroup 
results  from  the  same  sample  of  Philadelphia-area  schools.  The  dashed  line 
represents  the  overall  mean  effect  size  (0.07),  calculated  by  weighting 
individual  estimates  according  to  the  inverse  of  their  squared  standard 
error.  The  impact  estimates  are  lower  in  the  large-scale  replication  studies 
(Borman  et  al.,  2016;  Dee,  2015,  and  Current  Study),  but  these  differences 
could  reflect  heterogeneous  effects  across  local  context,  research  team,  and 
implementation.  This  article  investigates  two  effects  observed  within  the 
trial  conducted  in  a  single  school  district  (represented  by  circles),  for  which 
context  and  procedures  were  consistent. 


multiple  potentially  relevant  changes  across  research  efforts.  For 
one,  it  was  conducted  in  schools  with  substantial  minority  student 
populations;  these  are  contexts  where  self-affirmation  may  be  less 
effective  (Hanselman,  Bruch,  Gamoran,  &  Borman,  2014).  For 
another,  it  recruited  an  unusually  representative  sample  of  students 
(a  94%  consent  rate),  which  could  account  for  dampened  impacts 
if  the  students  not  typically  included  in  other  studies  benefit  less 
from  the  intervention.  These  preliminary  results  suggest  the  need 
for  more  precise  consideration  of  where,  for  whom,  and  under 
what  conditions  self-affirmation  is  beneficial. 

Theoretical  Moderators  of  Self-Affirmation  Effects 

Psychological  theory  posits  that  self-affirmation  is  beneficial  in 
specific  circumstances  (Cohen  &  Sherman,  2014;  Yeager  &  Wal¬ 
ton,  2011),  highlighting  the  need  to  identify  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  “preconditions”  for  its  benefits  in  educational  settings 
(Cohen  et  al.,  2006).  Null  results  emphasize  this  point,  because 
existing  theory  provides  post  hoc  explanations  but  not  clear  insight 
into  when,  where,  and  why  self-affirmation  might  not  have  worked 
(e.g.,  see  Harackiewicz,  Canning,  Tibbetts,  Priniski,  &  Hyde, 
2015).  And  of  course  if  moderators  were  well  understood,  then 
studies  would  likely  not  have  been  fielded  in  such  unsuccessful 
contexts. 

In  surveying  potential  self-affirmation  moderators,  the  literature 
points  to  three  relevant  domains:  features  of  the  delivery  of  the 
activities,  individual  characteristics  of  the  participating  students, 
and  aspects  of  the  social  context.  First,  specific  features  of  the 
delivery  of  the  brief  self-affirmation  intervention  are  hypothesized 
to  be  necessary  for  students  to  benefit.  For  example,  Critcher, 
Dunning,  and  Armor  (2010)  found  that  self-affirmation  exercises 
were  only  effective  when  introduced  before  a  threat  or  before 
participants  became  defensive  in  response  to  a  threat,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  important  to  implement  self-affirmation  exercises 
before  stressful  events  in  school  in  order  to  short-circuit  negative 
recursive  cycles  (see  also  Cohen  &  Garcia,  2014;  Cook  et  al., 
2012).  Qualities  of  presentation  that  shape  how  students  perceive 
the  writing  activities — such  as  making  participants  aware  that 
exercises  are  beneficial  (Sherman  et  al.,  2009)  or  externally  im¬ 
posing  affirmation  (Silverman,  Logel,  &  Cohen,  2013) — may  mute 
self-affirmation  benefits.  Conversely,  researchers  have  argued  that 
the  activity  is  most  beneficial  when  presented  as  a  normal  class¬ 
room  activity  (Cohen  &  Sherman,  2014;  Purdie- Vaughns  et  al., 


1  The  summary  presented  in  Figure  1  should  be  viewed  as  an  informal 
account  of  previous  self-affirmation  impacts  in  middle  school  settings.  A 
formal  and  more  expansive  meta-analysis  will  certainly  be  useful  in  the 
future  as  more  independent  evidence  emerges,  but  our  specific  purpose  in 
collecting  these  estimates  was  to  provide  context  for  the  current  study.  We 
therefore  focus  only  on  studies  in  middle  schools  that  report  self- 
affirmation  effects  on  overall  GPA  relative  to  an  alternate  activity.  These 
criteria  rule  out  studies  at  other  levels  (e.g.,  Miyake  et  al.,  2010),  those  that 
consider  other  outcomes  (e.g.,  Cook  et  al.,  2012;  Study  1),  and  those 
without  a  nonself-affirmation  control  group  (e.g.,  Cook  et  al.,  2012;  Study 
2).  Similarly,  we  omit  the  study  by  Bowen,  Wegmann,  and  Webber  (2013) 
because  reported  values  do  not  include  an  overall  estimate  of  impacts  on 
GPA  (that  study  reports  offsetting  impacts  on  initial  GPA  and  slope  over 
time;  inspection  of  their  Table  3  and  Figure  1  suggests  this  study  would 
contribute  a  small  negative  effect  on  overall  GPA  to  our  summary  if 
included).  We  include  detailed  information  about  the  source  of  represented 
estimates  in  Appendix  Table  Al  in  the  online  supplemental  materials. 
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2009)  and  when  promoting  specific  types  of  writing  (e.g.,  Shnabel 
et  al.,  2013).  Finally,  the  type  of  control  group  used  has  also  been 
suggested  as  an  implementation-based  moderator  of  the  effects  of 
self-affirmation.  The  typical  control  group,  which  asks  students  to 
write  about  nonimportant  values,  has  the  potential  to  undermine 
students’  confidence  if  they  write  about  activities  in  which  they 
have  low  ability  whereas  other  control  writing  prompts,  which  are 
more  neutral  or  open-ended,  might  allow  control  participants  to 
spontaneously  affirm  themselves  (McQueen  &  Klein,  2006). 

Second,  numerous  individual  difference  variables  have  been 
hypothesized  to  make  students  more  vulnerable  to  stereotype 
threat  and  thus  moderate  the  effects  of  self-affirmation,  including 
identifying  with  a  negatively  stereotyped  group,  being  knowledge¬ 
able  about  self-relevant  negative  stereotypes,  and  caring  about 
doing  well  in  school  (Aronson  et  al.,  1999;  Cohen  &  Sherman, 
2014;  Shapiro  &  Neuberg,  2007).  Therefore,  although  all  negatively 
stereotyped  minority  students  might  be  helped  by  self-affirmation, 
subgroups  that  are  even  more  highly  negatively  stereotyped,  such  as 
Black  males  (Eagly  &  Kite,  1987;  Purdie- Vaughns  &  Eibach,  2008; 
Sidanius  &  Pratto,  1999)  or  the  lowest-achieving  minority  students 
(Cohen  et  al.,  2009),  might  benefit  most  from  self-affirmation. 

Finally,  context  variables  are  hypothesized  to  moderate  self- 
affirmation  benefits.  Social  characteristics,  such  as  group  compo¬ 
sition  and  environmental  cues,  influence  the  behavior  and  perfor¬ 
mance  of  stereotyped  students  (Dasgupta,  Scircle,  &  Hunsinger, 
2015;  Inzlicht  &  Ben-Zeev,  2000;  Murphy,  Steele,  &  Gross,  2007). 
The  effectiveness  of  self-affirmation  approaches  depends  on  the 
identity  threats  “in  the  air”  in  a  particular  setting  (Steele,  1997), 
and  the  hypothesized  recursive  benefits  are  theorized  to  depend  on 
relatively  rich  learning  environments  for  threatened  students  to 
take  advantage  of  as  they  are  buffered  from  perceived  threats 
(Cohen  &  Sherman,  2014).  Because  self-affirmation  is  theorized  to 
disrupt  stereotype  threat  processes,  settings  in  which  threats  are 
more  likely  to  be  experienced  may  provide  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  benefits.  For  instance,  although  self-affirmation  reduced  gen¬ 
der  disparities  in  performance  in  an  introductory  college  physics 
course  (Miyake  et  al.,  2010),  it  was  not  beneficial  in  introductory 
science  settings  in  which  gender  gaps  and  stereotype  threat  were 
not  present  (Lauer  et  al.,  2013).  Theory  and  empirical  evidence 
also  suggest  that  minority  students  attending  schools  in  which  their 
group  is  poorly  represented  and  in  which  there  are  large  racial 
achievement  gaps  benefit  most  from  self-affirmation  (Cohen  & 
Garcia,  2014;  Hanselman  et  al.,  2014). 

In  summary,  psychological  theory  posits  moderators  of  self- 
affirmation  effects  in  several  domains,  but  evidence  for  specific 
moderators  is  limited  because  the  data  to  test  these  theories  are 
lacking,  especially  in  applied  educational  settings.  This  means  that 
mixed  evidence  of  self-affirmation  benefits  may  be  due  to  theo¬ 
rized  variation  in  how  the  activities  were  delivered,  individual 
characteristics,  or  social  contexts.  In  particular,  very  little  is  known 
about  how  to  translate  theorized  constructs  and  laboratory  manip¬ 
ulations  into  measures  of  the  relevant  moderating  features  as  they 
occur  in  applied  settings.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  isolate 
specific  relevant  differences  between  the  independent  field  trials  to 
date,  which  have  been  conducted  in  different  contexts  with  differ¬ 
ent  populations  and  different  procedures.  Nonetheless,  interrogat¬ 
ing  potential  moderators  is  key  to  assessing  both  the  underlying 
theory  of  self-affirmation  and  its  likely  practical  impact.  To  the 
extent  that  a  priori  hypotheses  predict  heterogeneity,  these  results 


would  confirm  theory  and  point  to  where  these  strategies  have  the 
most  potential  to  improve  student  outcomes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  that  mixed  self-affirmation  results  are  not  explained  by 
currently  theorized  moderators,  which  would  imply  the  need  for 
greater  and  more  specific  inquiry  into  the  necessary  conditions  for 
success. 

A  New  Self-Affirmation  Replication  Study 

Given  variable  evidence  of  impacts  in  applied  settings,  we  tested 
the  effects  of  brief,  in-class  self-affirmation  writing  exercises  for 
7th  grade  students  on  subsequeht  academic  outcomes  in  a  new 
double-blind  randomized  experiment  in  a  sample  of  more  than 
1,200  students  in  one  Midwestern  school  district.  We  sought  to 
learn  whether  similar  benefits  could  be  attained  in  a  different 
setting,  both  in  terms  of  geographic  location  and  scale  of  imple¬ 
mentation. 

The  Original  Study 

The  original  self-affirmation'  study  in  a  middle  school  setting 
was  first  reported  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2006),  with  supplemental 
analyses  elsewhere  (Cohen  et  al.,  2009;  Cook  et  al.,  2012;  Shnabel 
et  al.,  2013).  We  replicated  the  procedures  in  the  original  ex¬ 
periments  as  described  below.  Cohen  and  his  colleagues  orig¬ 
inally  reported  several  substantively  important  features  of  self- 
affirmation  intervention  on  student  outcomes:  substantial 
persistent  benefits  for  “negatively  stereotyped”  students  (African 
American  and  Hispanic  students)  on  GPA;  significantly  higher 
benefits  for  low-performing  African  American  students;  an  im¬ 
proved  trend  in  grades  throughout  the  year;  and  no  benefits  for 
European  American  students.  Our  primary  focus  was  on  the  first 
finding,  representing  the  highly  policy-relevant  main  impact  of  the 
intervention  on  negatively  stereotyped  groups.  The  impact  for 
African  American  students  ranged  from  0.21  to  0.34  GPA  points 
across  individual  experiments  and  across  courses  (Cohen  et  al., 
2006,  p.  1308). 

The  Previous  Independent  Replication  in  the  Current 
Research  Setting 

The  immediate  precedent  for  the  current  self-affirmation  repli¬ 
cation  is  the  study  reported  by  Borman  et  al.  (2016).  That  study 
was  the  first  successful  independent  replication  of  the  benefits  of 
self-affirmation  benefits  in  middle  schools.  The  researchers  re¬ 
ported  statistically  significant  benefits  for  “potentially  threatened” 
students  (Black  and  Hispanic)  on  7th  grade  GPA  across  all  schools 
in  the  district.  Like  the  original  study,  term-specific  GPA  data 
revealed  a  less  negative  trend  for  potentially  threatened  students  in 
the  self-affirmation  condition,  and  no  benefits  for  “not  potentially 
threatened"  students  (White  and  Asian).  Some  results  deviated 
from  the  original  patterns.  For  one,  the  impacts  were  smaller,  with 
an  impact  of  0.065  cumulative  GPA  points;  the  confidence  interval 
for  this  estimate  was  [0.001,  0.128],  which  excludes  all  impact 
estimates  from  the  original  study.  The  authors  speculated  that  this 
difference  may  have  been  at  least  partially  related  to  the  challenges 
of  implementing  at  scale.  Also,  the  replication  found  no  evidence 
of  an  interaction  between  the  intervention  and  prior  achievement. 
In  supplemental  analyses,  researchers  reported  that  the  treatment 
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benefits  in  this  scale-up  were  concentrated  in  a  subset  of  schools 
hypothesized  to  have  the  most  threatening  environments  for  po¬ 
tentially  threatened  groups,  based  on  the  numerical  presence  and 
relative  academic  standing  of  these  students  (Hanselman  et  al., 
2014). 

The  Current  Study 

The  current  study  was  designed  to  replicate  both  the  original 
self-affirmation  study  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006)  and  the  previous  suc¬ 
cessful  independent  replication  (Borman  et  al.,  2016).  Three  key 
features  of  this  design  provide  unique  insights  into  the  effects  of 
self-affirmation  in  educational  settings.  First,  procedures  followed 
those  in  the  original  study,  including  intervention  materials,  as  we 
detail  below.  The  study  therefore  is  an  example  of  a  well-powered 
“close”  replication  of  the  effects  of  self-affirmation  for  potentially 
threatened  groups  in  middle  school  (Brandt  et  al.,  2014).  More¬ 
over,  given  the  scale  of  the  research,  the  study  contributes  impor¬ 
tant  evidence  about  the  general  promise  of  these  interventions  to 
improve  minority  students’  achievement. 

The  second  key  feature  of  the  study  is  that  it  was  conducted  in 
the  same  setting  as  a  previous  randomized  trial  of  self-affirmation, 
in  the  same  district  and  schools,  by  the  same  research  team,  with 
the  same  research  protocols.  In  the  current  study,  we  ask  whether 
these  middle  school  scale-up  results  were  replicated,  and  we  use 
comparisons  across  studies  to  test  theorized  sources  of  heteroge¬ 
neity.  Because  features  of  the  study  corresponded  closely  to  those 
in  the  previous  one  (Borman  et  al.,  2016;  see  Table  A2  in  the 
online  supplemental  materials  for  a  summary),  the  within-setting 
comparisons  across  the  two  studies  allow  for  much  more  specific 
tests  of  moderation  than  comparisons  between  settings.  A  recent 
precedent  for  such  a  within-setting  comparison  is  provided  by 
Harackiewicz  et  al.  (2015),  who  found  different  affirmation  effects 
in  a  college  setting  and  discussed  several  potential  explanations  for 
the  difference.  We  exploit  a  similar  pattern  to  conduct  compre¬ 
hensive  tests  of  theorized  sources  of  heterogeneity. 

A  third  contribution  of  this  study  is  that  we  collected  informa¬ 
tion  on  self-affirmation  implementation,  including  qualitative  fea¬ 
tures  of  students’  responses  to  the  exercises.  These  data  provide  an 
unprecedented  picture  of  the  experience  of  the  self-affirmation 
activities  when  they  are  implemented  in  an  entire  school  district. 
And,  in  combination  with  information  about  individual  student 
characteristics  and  features  of  the  social  context,  this  information 
supports  unique  tests  of  the  theorized  sources  of  heterogeneity. 

Building  on  the  unique  empirical  features  of  this  research,  we 
addressed  three  sequential  research  questions.  Our  first  question 
was,  What  was  the  effect  of  the  self-affirmation  intervention  in  the 
new  large-scale  implementation?  Because  we  found  no  evidence 
of  benefits,  we  asked  our  second  question:  Were  estimated  effects 
substantively  and  significantly  different  from  the  impacts  for  the 
students  from  a  previous  study  in  the  same  setting?  Given  mean¬ 
ingful  and  detectable  differences,  our  third  question  was,  Why  was 
the  same  intervention  seemingly  beneficial  for  targeted  students  in 
one  implementation  but  less  so  in  the  next? 

The  third  research  question  is  the  most  theoretically  important, 
but  it  also  is  the  most  challenging.  To  preview  our  approach,  we 
drew  on  the  theory  underlying  the  design  of  the  interventions  to 
conduct  a  series  of  tests  of  potential  explanations  for  differences  in 
effects  across  studies.  Based  on  hypothesized  moderators  of  the 


impacts  of  self-affirmation,  these  explanations  fall  into  three  broad 
classes:  characteristics  of  implementation,  individuals,  and  social 
context.  We  then  conducted  a  series  of  empirical  tests  of  these 
potential  explanations  to  assess  which,  if  any,  explained  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  experimental  impact  estimates. 

Method 

The  Large-Scale  Self-Affirmation  Studies 

All  data  were  generated  or  collected  as  part  of  two  randomized 
trials  of  self-affirmation  writing  activities  among  7th  grade  stu¬ 
dents.  The  research  was  conducted  through  a  partnership  with  the 
school  district,  which  recognized  large  racial  achievement  gaps 
and  was  interested  in  strategies  to  improve  the  performance  of 
minority  students.  District  administrators  provided  support  to  the 
project,  and  principals  at  all  1 1  regular  middle  schools  agreed  to 
participate.  Given  this  support,  study  implementation  involved 
researchers  (who  provided  training  and  activity  materials),  school 
learning  coordinators  (who  coordinated  the  site-specific  logistics, 
including  scheduling),  and  teachers  (who  implemented  the  activ¬ 
ities  in  their  classrooms).  The  involvement  of  educators  in  diverse 
roles  approximated  how  the  exercises  would  be  likely  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  if  adopted  as  a  universal  district  initiative. 

Throughout  this  article  we  refer  to  the  first  study,  conducted 
with  7th  grade  students  in  2011-2012,  as  “Cohort  1”  and  the 
second  study,  conducted  in  2012-2013,  as  “Cohort  2.”  The  focus 
of  this  article  is  on  the  new  evidence  on  self-affirmation  effects 
provided  by  Cohort  2;  no  results  from  this  study  have  been 
reported  previously.  In  order  to  compare  results  across  the  two 
studies,  we  also  conducted  new  analyses  of  participants  in  Cohort 
1,  including  documenting  impacts  in  8th  grade.  We  therefore  detail 
aspects  of  both  the  new  study  (Cohort  2)  and  the  previous  one 
(Cohort  1). 

The  general  outline  of  both  studies  was  similar,  as  follows: 
Research  activities  began  in  the  summer  with  parallel  contact  at 
each  of  district’s  11  middle  schools.  After  confirming  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  principal  and  identifying  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  writing  exercises  with  each  school’s  learning  coordinator, 
research  staff  provided  a  training  session  for  the  7th  grade  instruc¬ 
tional  teams  at  each  school.  During  the  30-min  training  session,  a 
member  of  the  research  staff  introduced  the  study  as  research  about 
7th  grade  students’  experiences,  beliefs,  and  social-emotional  learn¬ 
ing.  The  researcher  described  the  mechanics  of  implementation 
and  reviewed  the  teacher  implementation  script.  Teachers  admin¬ 
istered  the  writing  exercises  during  normal  class  time  with  mate¬ 
rials  provided  by  the  research  team  and  the  completed  exercises 
were  returned  to  the  research  team  for  recording.  After  the  school 
year,  the  district  provided  administrative  data,  including  transcript 
and  demographic  information.  No  study  activities  were  conducted 
after  the  7th  grade  year,  but  additional  administrative  data  on  8th 
grade  performance  were  collected  after  the  following  year. 

Below  we  highlight  the  core  features  of  the  intervention,  with  a 
focus  on  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  studies. 
Appendix  Table  A2  in  the  online  supplemental  materials  provides 
a  summary. 
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Self-Affirmation  Intervention  and  Implementation 

The  self-affirmation  intervention  procedure  followed  Cohen  et 
al.  (2006).  Seventh  grade  students  completed  a  short  (15-20  min) 
writing  prompt  as  part  of  normal  class  activities  several  times 
during  the  school  year.  We  identified  four  time  points  for  the 
self-affirmation  writing  interventions.  These  provided  a  consistent 
template  for  the  district,  but  scheduling  varied  according  the  for¬ 
mative  assessment  dates  in  individual  schools.  The  time  points 
were  (a)  at  the  start  of  the  school  year,  in  the  week  prior  to 
formative  fall  standardized  assessments;  (b)  in  November,  in  the 
week  prior  to  the  state’s  standardized  achievement  test  for  ac¬ 
countability  purposes;  (c)  in  the  winter,  in  the  week  prior  to  a 
midyear  language  skills  formative  assessment;  and  (d)  in  the 
spring,  in  the  week  prior  to  the  final  formative  assessment  of 
the  year.  Based  on  the  evidence  that  self-affirmation  exercises  are 
most  effective  earliest  in  the  school  year  (Cook  et  al.,  2012),  we 
provided  school  officials  with  the  option  of  omitting  the  winter 
exercise  to  reduce  logistical  challenges;  four  schools  did  so  for 
Cohort  1  and  two  did  so  for  Cohort  2. 

The  activities  were  administered  by  teachers  in  the  classroom 
using  scripts  provided  by  the  original  research  team.  Forty-five 
teachers  were  involved  in  Cohort  1,  44  were  involved  in  Cohort  2, 
and  33  were  consistent  across  both  studies;  teacher  changes  re¬ 
flected  exits  from  the  school,  reassignments,  and  looping  (teachers 
moving  grades  along  with  students).  The  intervention  activities 
were  completed  in  a  classroom  setting  determined  by  the  school’s 
learning  coordinator  to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  the  writing 
exercises:  in  language  arts  classes  at  seven  schools  and  homeroom 
period  at  four  (constant  across  both  cohorts).  Homeroom  periods 
were  abbreviated  classes  with  nonacademic  curricula,  including 
activities  related  to  socioemotional  standards.  In  either  case,  exer¬ 
cises  were  implemented  among  all  7th  graders  in  these  regular 
classrooms  by  their  classroom  teachers. 

The  activities  were  packets  of  3-4  pages  with  prompts  and 
spaces  for  individual  writing  responses.  They  were  identical  on  the 
cover  sheet,  which  included  the  student’s  name.  On  subsequent 
pages  the  exercises  varied  by  randomly  assigned  condition  (for 
consented  students;  all  nonconsented  students,  including  newly 
enrolled  students  without  a  personalized  packet,  completed  the 
procedural/neutral  control  prompts).  The  treatment  condition,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  original  study,  prompted  students  to  reflect  on  values 
(such  as  friends,  family,  music,  or  sports)  that  were  important  to 
them.  The  precise  format  of  the  treatment  exercise  varied  through¬ 
out  the  year  to  avoid  repetition.  There  were  two  randomly  assigned 
control  conditions:  one  focused  on  values,  in  which  students  are 
asked  to  select  least  important  values  from  the  same  list  presented 
to  treatment  students  and  explain  why  they  may  be  important  to 
someone  else,  and  a  second  devoted  to  various  procedural  writing 
prompts,  such  as  describing  summer  activities  or  explaining  how 
to  open  a  locker  (we  refer  to  these  prompts  as  “neutral,”  as  they  do 
not  explicitly  concern  values).  The  latter  control  branch  was  in¬ 
troduced  after  the  first  administration  in  the  Cohort  1  study,  so  all 
control  students  in  the  first  cohort  received  the  “Least  Important 
Values”  prompt  for  the  first  exercise.  Because  we  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  differences  between  control  conditions  in  either  cohort 
nor  evidence  that  these  differences  explain  differential  impacts,  we 
combined  both  control  groups  in  our  main  analyses. 


Individualized  packets  were  prepared  for  every  student  in  the 
district  based  on  classroom  rosters  and  distributed  to  teachers 
ahead  of  implementation.  The  priority  in  implementation  proce¬ 
dures  was  to  promote  an  environment  in  which  students  engaged  in 
the  genuine  self-reflection  about  aspects  of  identity  that  is  hypoth¬ 
esized  to  lead  to  self-affirmation  benefits.  One  implication,  fol¬ 
lowing  previous  research,  is  that  activities  were  to  be  conducted  as 
a  normal  part  of  classroom  activity;  this  point  was  stressed  in  the 
teacher  training  and  implementation  scripts.  However,  the  fact  that 
teachers  implemented  the  activities  independently  in  their  own 
classrooms  created  challenges  for  documenting  precise  features  of 
implementation,  as  we  discuss  below. 

We  also  instructed  teachers  to  avoid  representing  the  activities 
as  evaluative,  to  avoid  reference  to  external  research,  and  to  avoid 
presenting  the  activities  as  beneficial.  These  guidelines  were  based 
on  theory  and  empirical  evidence  (Cohen  &  Sherman,  2014;  Sil¬ 
verman  et  al.,  2013),  with  the  caveat  that  there  is  little  existing 
guidance  about  how  these  features  translate  into  best  practice  for 
teachers  in  established  educational  settings.  For  instance,  anec¬ 
dotal  feedback  from  teachers  highlighted  some  tension  between 
these  theoretical  ideals  and  integration  into  classroom  activities.  For 
many  students  and  some  teachers,  the  medium  of  the  activities — a 
personalized  packet  completed  individually — led  to  a  default  per¬ 
ception  of  the  activities  as  a  test  or  assessment.  We  made  efforts  to 
mitigate  these  perceptions.  For  instance,  previous  studies  have 
distributed  activities  in  individual  envelopes.  In  initial  planning, 
we  found  this  to  be  well  outside  the  norm  of  classroom  activities 
in  the  current  setting,  and  instead  used  a  collated  packet  of  papers 
with  a  cover  sheet  to  mask  differences  across  conditions. 

Some  teachers  also  reported  questions  from  students  along  the 
lines  of  “If  this  isn’t  graded,  why  do  I  have  to  do  it?”  One  response 
was  for  teachers  to  justify  the  activities  as  part  of  a  research  study. 
Recognizing  the  potential  for  such  deviations  from  instructions, 
researchers  never  described  the  project  to  teachers  in  terms  of 
stereotypes,  identity,  or  self-affirmation.  Instead,  researchers  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  study  concerned  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
middle  school  students.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  teachers 
presented  or  justified  the  activities  as  part  of  a  research  project, 
they  communicated  that  students’  responses  were  valued,  which 
we  expected  would  encourage  expressive  self-reflection. 

Comparison  to  Original  Study 

In  the  context  of  replication,  it  is  important  to  be  clear  about  key 
similarities  and  differences  in  protocol,  subjects,  and  context.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  interventions  in  applied  school  settings, 
where  procedures  must  be  sensitive  to  local  conditions  and  can 
shift  over  time  due  to  logistical  constraints  or  contextual  appro¬ 
priateness.  Previous  self-affirmation  interventions  highlight  this 
point:  Sherman  et  al.  (2013)  reported  creating  simplified  versions 
in  a  setting  with  many  English  Language  learners,  and  even  in  the 
original  setting,  the  experimental  protocols  (including  the  number 
of  exercises,  and  instructions  for  choosing  important  values) 
shifted  between  years  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006). 

The  current  study  set  out  to  replicate  the  original  research  (i.e., 
Cohen  et  al.,  2006)  as  closely  as  possible  at  a  larger  scale  in  a  new 
setting.  Intervention  materials — student  exercises  and  teacher  im¬ 
plementation  instructions — were  provided  by  the  original  research 
team.  The  fielded  activities  correspond  most  closely  to  Experiment 
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2  reported  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2006) — circling  important  values 
instead  of  marking  most  and  least  important — and  the  simplified 
version  employed  by  Sherman  et  al.  (2013).  Timing  followed  the 
original  experiments,  prioritizing  a  first  administration  as  early  in 
the  school  year  as  possible  and  spacing  additional  implementations 
throughout  potentially  stressful  periods  later  in  the  school  year. 

The  original  study  included  three  to  five  7th  grade  implementa¬ 
tions,  depending  on  experiment  (Cohen  et  al.,  2009);  we  fielded  three 
or  four  (depending  on  school)  in  both  cohorts.  In  contrast  to  the 
original  studies,  we  did  not  field  implementations  in  8th  grade;  a 
maximum  of  four  implementations  was  feasible  in  the  current 
context,  and  we  prioritized  the  earliest  activities.  The  original 
study  also  administered  a  student  survey  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  7th  grade  academic  year.  The  survey  addressed  students’ 
“self-perceived  ability  to  fit  in  and  succeed  in  school”  (Cohen  et 
al.,  2009,  p.  401).  We  conducted  a  similar  survey  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  7th  grade  school  year  for  Cohort  2.  In  this  respect, 
the  Cohort  2  study  was  more  similar  to  the  original  research  than 
Cohort  1,  when  no  surveys  were  administered. 

The  original  study  was  conducted  in  a  single  school,  described 
as  "middle-  to  lower-middle-class  families  at  a  suburban  north¬ 
eastern  middle  school  whose  student  body  was  divided  almost 
evenly  between  African  Americans  and  European  Americans” 
(Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  p.  1307).  The  current  context  included  stu¬ 
dents  in  1 1  Midwestern  middle  schools  in  a  single  district.  Overall 
student  7th  grade  enrollments  in  the  district  were  45%  White,  25% 
Black,  19%  Hispanic,  and  10%  Asian.  Based  on  the  original 
finding  that  results  were  consistent  when  non-Asian  minority 
students  were  combined  as  “potentially  stereotyped,”  we  combined 
Black  and  Hispanic  (including  multiracial)  students  in  preferred 
analyses.  Across  the  1 1  schools,  the  share  of  potentially  threatened 
students  ranged  from  19%  to  81%.  As  in  the  original  study,  the 
intervention  was  provided  to  students  independently  by  teachers  in 
their  classrooms,  with  materials  provided  by  the  research  team. 
The  original  study  was  conducted  with  3  teachers.  The  current 
study  (Cohort  2)  was  conducted  with  44  teachers  in  77  classrooms. 

Our  analyses  include  only  administrative  outcomes.  It  was  not 
feasible  to  collect  the  more  detailed  outcome  measures  of  the 
original  study,  including  teacher  gradebooks  and  a  race  activation 
task  at  the  end  of  Grade  8  (Experiment  2)  or  Grade  7  (Experiment 
1).  However,  we  collected  state  standardized  achievement  test 
results,  which  were  not  considered  in  the  original  research. 

Fidelity 

Previous  research  provides  little  specific  guidance  on  how  to 
identify  or  measure  the  most  relevant  aspects  of  self-affirmation 
implementation,  but  the  anecdotal  challenges  that  teachers  re¬ 
ported  in  implementing  the  activities  in  their  classrooms  highlight 
the  need  for  more  attention  to  these  issues  in  applied  settings.  We 
considered  several  indicators  of  fidelity.  One  indicator  is  whether 
students  responded  to  the  writing  prompts.  By  that  standard,  fidel¬ 
ity  was  quite  high  in  both  Cohort  1  and  Cohort  2.  In  terms  of  basic 
exposure  to  the  assigned  materials,  88%-95%  of  students  com¬ 
pleted  the  assigned  activity  for  each  administration.  Student  ab¬ 
sences  from  class  accounted  for  the  majority  of  noncompletion, 
whereas  less  than  1%  of  students  in  each  administration  completed 
a  nonassigned  packet  due  to  administrative  errors  (such  as  a  roster 
change). 


We  also  coded  the  content  of  all  students’  responses,  distin¬ 
guishing  between  responses  that  showed  clear  evidence  of  self- 
affirming  reflection  and  those  that  did  not.  Each  response  was 
coded  independently  by  two  trained  coders  who  were  blind  to  the 
experimental  condition.  A  response  was  coded  as  self-affirming  if 
it  met  three  criteria:  (a)  the  student  wrote  about  themselves,  (b)  the 
response  identified  a  listed  “value”  from  the  experimental  prompt, 
and  (c)  the  text  expressed  either  the  importance  of  the  value  (,  e.g., 
“My  family  is  the  most  important  thing  to  me  because  .  .  .”)  or  that 
they  are  “good  in”  the  valued  domain  (example:  “I’m  good  at 
drawing.”).  Interrater  agreement  was  above  80%  in  both  cohorts, 
and  discrepant  cases  were  resolved  with  the  guidance  of  a  core 
research  team  member.  Based  on  those  measures,  fidelity  to  treat¬ 
ment  was  high  in  both  cohorts,  with  98.0%  of  treatment  students 
providing  at  least  one  response  reflecting  self-affirming  reflection, 
and  95.8%  doing  so  during  the  first  two  exercises  of  the  year. 

Although  our  study  is  unprecedented  in  the  scale  at  which 
we  have  documented  fidelity  in  self-affirmation  writing  exercises, 
we  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  more  subtle  aspects  of 
implementation  to  have  failed  in  ways  that  we  could  or  did  not 
observe.  Teachers’  independent  actions  in  the  classroom,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  provide  one  example.  Educational  research  has 
highlighted  the  organizational  mechanisms  that  buffer  teachers’ 
practice  from  external  demands  (Weick,  1976)  and  the  role  of 
individual  teachers’  sense-making  in  shaping  how  reforms  are 
enacted  in  the  classroom  (Cobum,  2004).  We  therefore  gathered 
additional  evidence  with  a  teacher  survey  conducted  at  the  end  of 
each  school  year.  These  responses  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution  for  several  reasons:  we  obtained  reports  from  the  teachers 
of  only  56.0%  of  students  (46.1%  for  Cohort  1  and  64.2%  for 
Cohort  2),  the  items  were  retrospective  reports  (6  months  on 
average  after  the  fact),  and  it  is  unknown  whether  these  (or  any) 
teacher  behaviors  are  critical  to  self-affirmation  success.  Never¬ 
theless,  these  data  complement  other  implementation  measures  and 
provide  a  preliminary  window  into  teachers’  administration  of  the 
activities. 

Teacher  responses  supported  the  anecdotal  reports  discussed 
above,  suggesting  that  the  presentation  of  the  exercises  was  not 
always  as  directed.  Teachers  of  31.1%  of  students  reported  de¬ 
scribing  the  writing  exercises  as  being  part  of  a  research  study,  and 
teachers  of  20.3%  of  students  reported  describing  the  activities  as 
“good  for”  students.  These  deviations  may  have  detracted  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  self-affirmation  activities,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  they  compare  to  previous  studies,  because  prior  research  has 
not  reported  systematically  on  teacher  administration. 

Sample 

Because  the  study  was  administered  in  regular  classrooms,  all 
students  in  these  classrooms  completed  some  form  of  individual 
activity  during  implementation.  However,  students  were  only  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  study  (i.e.,  they  were  randomized  to  experimental 
condition,  had  data  collected,  and  were  included  in  analyses)  if 
they  assented  and  their  parents  consented.  All  seventh  grade  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  1 1  regular  middle  schools  in  the  Midwestern  school 
district  were  recruited  to  participate  at  school  registration  days 
(attended  by  the  vast  majority  of  parents  and  students)  at  the  end 
of  summer  and  with  follow-up  at  the  start  of  the  school  year.  In  the 
Cohort  1  study,  we  received  consent  and  assent  for  63.6%  (1048/ 
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1648)  of  the  population;  for  Cohort  2  the  number  was  72.8 % 
(1269/1722),  reflecting  improved  recruiting  efforts.  Study  partic¬ 
ipants  were  individually  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental 
group  with  randomization  blocked  by  school. 

Because  attrition  was  low,  even  into  8th  grade,  we  analyzed  a 
consistent  full  cases  sample.  We  dropped  9.0%  of  cases  overall 
due  to  missing  data/attrition:  2.6%  of  cases  were  missing  data  on 
covariates  we  included  in  models  for  precision,  an  additional  4.4% 
had  no  transcript  data  in  8th  grade,  and  2. 1  %  more  were  missing 
standardized  testing  outcomes.  The  extent  of  attrition  overall  and 
the  individual  sources  of  attrition  were  statistically  equivalent 
across  experimental  condition  (Cohort  1:  10.6%  treatment  and 
10.2%  control,  \2  =  0  03,  df  =  1,  p  =  .86;  Cohort  2:  7.5%  and 
8.1%  attrition,  respectively,  \2  =  0.14,  df  =  1,  p  —  .71);  overall 
attrition  was  higher  for  Cohort  1  than  Cohort  2  (10.4%  vs.  7.8%, 
X2  =  4.75,  df  —  1  ,p  =  .03).  To  the  extent  that  differential  attrition 
contributed  to  possible  differences  between  cohorts,  it  would  have 
operated  (along  with  differences  in  recruiting)  through  different 
types  of  individuals  being  included  in  the  two  analytic  samples, 
which  we  addressed  explicitly  (see  “Individual  Student  Differ¬ 
ences”  Results  section). 

Measures 

All  student  demographic  information  was  derived  from  district 
administrative  records.  Our  primary  individual  demographic  vari¬ 
able  was  an  indicator  for  students’  potential  susceptibility  to  social 
identity  threats  relating  to  academic  performance  in  school,  which 
we  operationalized  as  African  American  or  Hispanic  racial/ethnic 
group  membership.  We  treated  multiracial  students  as  potentially 
susceptible  to  racial  identity  threat  because  they  are  likely  to 
identify  with  or  be  perceived  as  a  member  of  a  marginalized  group, 
but  results  were  similar  when  these  students  were  excluded  (see 
Figure  3,  Panel  C).  To  the  extent  that  administrative  racial/ethnic 
group  membership  misrepresents  susceptibility  to  social  identity 
threats,  our  impact  estimates  may  have  been  attenuated,  but  sim¬ 
ilarly  so  for  both  cohorts. 

To  increase  the  precision  of  the  self-affirmation  treatment  effect 
estimates,  we  included  additional  baseline  student  characteristics 
in  our  preferred  specification  for  impact  models.  These  included 
pretreatment  (Grade  6)  achievement  outcomes  and  binary  indica¬ 
tors  for  female,  limited  English  proficiency  status,  receipt  of 
special  education  services,  and  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch,  which  we  included  as  a  proxy  for  family  economic  re¬ 
sources.  Results  were  substantively  similar  when  we  excluded 
these  covariates  (see  Figure  3  and,  in  the  online  supplemental 
materials,  Appendix  Figure  Al). 

In  some  models,  we  restricted  the  sample  to  schools  with  relatively 
low  proportions  of  Black  and  Hispanic  students  and  relatively  large 
prior  achievement  gaps  for  those  students,  both  of  which  serve  as 
proxies  for  more  potentially  threatening  school  contexts.  Following 
previous  research,  we  created  a  binary  indicator  for  potentially  threat¬ 
ening  school  contexts,  defined  as  schools  with  below  average  num¬ 
bers  of  Black  and  Hispanic  students  and  above  average  prior  racial 
achievement  gaps  (Hanselman  et  al.,  2014). 

Our  ultimate  interest  was  students’  academic  performance.  The 
primary  outcomes,  following  previous  research  in  the  self-affirmation 
literature,  were  students’  overall  GPA  in  Grade  7  and  Grade  8.  GPA 
reflects  overall  academic  performance  across  all  academic  subjects 


and  was  recorded  on  a  4-point  scale.  Results  were  robust  to  focusing 
on  only  core  academic  courses,  which  corresponded  closely  to  overall 
GPA  (correlations  of  0.98-0.99  in  each  grade).  We  gave  Grade  8 
GPA  conceptual  priority,  as  it  was  the  only  GPA  measured  entirely 
subsequent  to  the  full  treatment  regime. 

In  supplementary  analyses,  we  assessed  treatment  effects  on  a 
standardized  academic  assessment,  the  Wisconsin  Knowledge  and 
Concepts  Examination  (WKCE)  tests  in  mathematics  and  reading. 
During  the  study  period,  WKCE  tests  were  administered  for  state 
accountability  purposes  in  November  of  Grade  7  and  Grade  8. 
Although  the  Grade  7  tests  were  administered  relatively  early  in 
the  course  of  the  intervention,  the  second  exercise  explicitly  tar¬ 
geted  the  potentially  high  stress  week  prior  to  WKCE  testing, 
making  effects  on  this  early  outcome  worthy  of  consideration. 

Experimental  Balance 

Table  1  reports  descriptive  statistics  and  tests  of  baseline  exper¬ 
imental  equivalence  for  each  cohort,  both  overall  and  within  the 
subset  of  potentially  threatened  (Black  and  Hispanic)  students.  The 
sample  was  majority  White,  but  included  a  substantial  number  of 
potentially  threatened  students  in  each  cohort  (reported  numbers 
include  multiracial  students).  Pretreatment  differences  between  the 
treatment  and  control  group  were  substantively  small  (generally 
less  than  0.1  standard  deviations)  and  not  statistically  significantly 
different,  suggesting  that  randomization  was  successful  in  yielding 
comparable  groups. 

Analyses 

All  analyses  were  based  on  intention-to-treat  estimates  of  the  effect 
of  self-affirmation,  which  assess  the  impact  of  assignment  to  the 
treatment  group  and  therefore  reflect  the  policy-relevant  impacts  of 
providing  the  self-affirmation  (Borman,  2002).  We  calculated  effects 
overall  and  within  theoretically  relevant  subgroups.  Estimates  were 
based  on  the  following  general  multilevel  model  of  treatment  effects: 

Yy  =  (30  +  fifTreatmenti)  +  (3X,  +  r \j  +  £,  (1) 

In  this  model,  Ytj  is  the  observed  outcome  for  student  i  in  school  j, 
Treatmenti  is  the  randomly  assigned  self-affirmation  treatment  status 
for  student  i,  Xt  is  a  vector  of  pretreatment  covariates  (Grade  6 
outcome,  gender,  limited  English  proficiency,  special  education,  and 
free  lunch  eligibility),  ip  is  the  residual  component  for  school  j,  and  e, 
is  the  residual  for  student  i.  Because  the  treatment  was  randomly 
assigned  to  each  student,  (3,  provides  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  the  self-affirmation  intervention  without  additional  controls, 
but  we  included  a  pretreatment  achievement  measure  and  additional 
covariates,  Xt,  to  increase  the  precision  of  this  estimate.2 


2  Some  previous  research  has  highlighted  self-affirmation  effects  on 
achievement  trajectories.  These  trends  are  especially  helpful  in  character¬ 
izing  the  decline  of  minority  students’  achievement  relative  to  majority 
students.  We  focus  only  on  impacts  on  outcomes  at  single  points  in  time 
here  for  two  reasons:  (a)  our  substantive  interest  is  (variability  in)  the 
ultimate  benefits  of  the  intervention  among  potentially  threatened  students, 
which  is  best  captured  by  overall  impacts,  and  (b)  given  baseline  equiva¬ 
lence,  impacts  on  overall  outcomes  are  analogous  to  impacts  on  (linear) 
trends.  Estimates  from  longitudinal  growth  models  were  substantively 
similar  to  those  presented  here  but  less  precise. 
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Table  1 


Desct  ip  fix  e  Statistics  and  Experimental  Balance  by  Study,  Overall  and  for  Potentially  Threatened  Students  (Black/Hispanic) 


Variable 

Cohort  1 

Cohort  2 

M 

C  M 

T  M 

Std.  diff. 
(C-T) 

P 

M 

C  M 

T  M 

Std.  diff. 
(C-T) 

P 

All  students 

Female 

[939] 

[465] 

[474] 

[1,170] 

[580] 

[590] 

.502 

.520 

.483 

.075 

.253 

.499 

.498 

.500 

-.003 

.953 

Potentially  threatened 

.353 

.357 

.348 

.019 

.776 

.384 

.367 

.400 

-.067 

.250 

American  Indian 

.039 

.047 

.032 

.080 

.218 

.032 

.028 

.036 

-.046 

.434 

Asian 

.106 

.092 

.120 

-.090 

.168 

.142 

.147 

.137 

.027 

.650 

Black 

.183 

.163 

.203 

-.101 

.122 

.230 

.209 

.251 

-.100 

.086 

White 

.757 

.768 

.747 

.049 

.456 

.702 

.712 

.692 

.045 

.443 

Limited  English  proficiency 

.144 

.159 

.129 

.087 

.184 

.170 

.167 

.173 

-.015 

.798 

Free/reduced  lunch 

.411 

.413 

.409 

.007 

.910 

.463 

.459 

.468 

-.018 

.753 

Grade  6  GPA 

3.27  (0.64) 

3.28  (0.65) 

3.27  (0.63) 

.009 

.896 

3.19(0.67) 

3.21  (0.68) 

3.18(0.67) 

.042 

All 

Grade  6  WKCE  Math 

525.3  (57.5) 

522.2  (57.8) 

528.4  (57.1) 

-.108 

.098 

516.8(51.7) 

515.0  (51.1) 

518.6  (52.3) 

-.071 

.227 

Grade  6  WKCE  Reading 

510.8(56.4) 

508.0  (56.7) 

513.6(56.0) 

-.100 

.127 

504.8  (57.1) 

505.0  (57.4) 

504.5  (56.9) 

.009 

.872 

Black/Hispanic  Students 

[331] 

[166] 

[165] 

[449] 

[213] 

[236] 

Female 

.489 

.512 

.467 

.091 

.410 

.566 

.568 

.564 

.009 

.923 

Potentially  threatened 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

American  Indian 

.112 

.133 

.091 

.132 

.231 

.082 

.075 

.089 

-.050 

.595 

Asian 

.009 

.006 

.012 

-.064 

.560 

.020 

.028 

.013 

.110 

.244 

Black 

.520 

.458 

.582 

-.248 

.024 

.599 

.568 

.627 

-.120 

.203 

White 

.568 

.584 

.552 

.066 

.548 

.519 

.521 

.517 

.008 

.930 

Limited  English  proficiency 

.293 

.343 

.242 

.221 

.044 

.294 

.300 

.288 

.027 

.775 

Free/reduced  lunch 

.801 

.819 

.782 

.094 

.395 

.851 

.864 

.839 

.070 

.461 

Grade  6  GPA 

2.85  (0.65) 

2.83  (2.83) 

2.87  (0.61) 

-.061 

.583 

2.78  (0.65) 

2.75  (0.63) 

2.80  (0.66) 

-.076 

.420 

Grade  6  WKCE  Math 

491.3  (53.1) 

488.9  (55.2) 

493.8  (51.1) 

-.092 

.406 

486.1  (44.7) 

482.6  (44.7) 

489.3  (44.6) 

-.149 

.114 

Grade  6  WKCE  Reading 

477.9  (53.3) 

475.9  (51.9) 

480.0  (54.8) 

-.076 

.490 

471.9  (52.1) 

471.3  (52.5) 

472.4  (51.9) 

-.021 

.823 

Note.  Racial/ethnic  indicators  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  do  not  sum  to  1  across  groups.  This  table  includes  multiracial  and  White  Hispanic  students 
with  potentially  threatened  students,  as  in  our  main  specifications.  Standard  deviations  in  parentheses;  sample  sizes  in  brackets.  WKCE  =  Wisconsin 
Knowledge  and  Concepts  Examination;  T  =  treatment;  C  =  control;  Std.  Diff.  =  treatment-control  in  standardized  units;  p  =  p  value  for  test  of  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  difference  (C-T)  is  equal  to  zero. 


Within  this  basic  framework,  we  conducted  specific  analyses  to 
explore  potential  differences  between  the  two  studies,  including 
alternate  outcomes  and  estimates  for  theoretically  relevant  sub¬ 
groups.  Many  of  our  analyses  tested  for  differences  in  effects 
between  Cohort  1  and  Cohort  2  by  estimating  cohort-by-treatment 
interactions  in  pooled  models  with  all  observations,  and  we  also 
estimated  overall  effects  with  the  pooled  data.  We  provide  addi¬ 
tional  details  for  specific  analyses  as  we  present  the  results  below. 

Results 

Estimated  Impacts  of  Self-Affirmation 

The  raw  pattern  of  results  for  the  new  study  of  self-affirmation 
(Cohort  2)  for  the  focal  outcome  (GPA)  is  presented  in  the  right 
panel  of  Figure  2.  As  expected,  there  were  no  effects  of  the 
intervention  on  the  performance  of  Asian  and  White  students,  who 
are  not  hypothesized  to  be  subject  to  the  same  types  of  identity 
threats  in  school  as  are  the  other  groups.  Potentially  threatened 
groups  (Black  and  Hispanic)  performed  worse  overall,  but  the 
differences  between  treatment  and  control  groups  were  similarly 
small  in  both  7th  and  8th  grade.  To  estimate  treatment  effects  as 
precisely  as  possible  for  this  targeted  group,  we  used  multilevel 
models  of  the  self-affirmation  intervention,  controlling  for  pre¬ 
treatment  student  characteristics.  Estimates  for  all  outcomes  were 
negative,  but  none  were  statistically  different  from  zero  (see  Table 
2).  The  GPA  effect  in  Grade  7  was  approximately  zero 


(d  =  —0.002),  and  the  effect  in  Grade  8  was  nominally  negative 
(d  =  —0.072).  Because  the  sample  was  quite  large,  these  null 
results  rule  out  (at  the  0.05  significance  level)  impacts  of  0.10 
standard  deviations  or  greater  on  GPA  in  Grades  7  and  8. 3  Results 
for  standardized  achievement  outcomes  were  similar.  Concerning 
our  first  research  question,  therefore,  we  found  no  evidence  of 
treatment  benefits  for  the  targeted  population  in  the  new  study. 

Although  not  our  primary  focus,  we  also  tested  three  additional 
findings  reported  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2006).  First,  we  found  no 
evidence  of  greater  benefits  of  the  intervention  for  potentially 
threatened  students;  the  estimated  interaction  pointed  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  in  our  preferred  specification  but  was  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  zero  (p  =  .15).  Second,  we  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  differential  effectiveness  by  prior  academic  performance. 
Following  the  procedures  described  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2006),  we 
created  tercile  groups  based  on  6th  grade  GPA,  within  the  poten¬ 
tially  threatened  and  potentially  nonthreatened  groups.  We  failed 
to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  treatment  impacts  were  equivalent 
across  all  three  groups  (p  —  .20).  We  also  found  no  evidence  of 
differential  impacts  by  prior  achievement  among  White  and  Asian 
students  (p  =  .73).  Finally,  we  tested  for  evidence  of  an  improved 


3  The  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  self-affirmation  effect  on  overall 
GPA  in  Grade  7  was  [-0.047,  0.165]  for  Cohort  1  and  [-0.088,  0.083]  for 
Cohort  2.  The  intervals  for  Grade  8  were  [0.015,  0.282]  and  [—0.192, 
0.047], 
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trajectory  of  performance  throughout  the  year.  Considering  stu¬ 
dents’  grades  in  each  of  the  four  terms  of  the  school  year,  we  tested 
for  an  interaction  between  treatment  and  term.  GPA  declined  by 
0.05  GPA  points  per  term  on  average  among  Black  and  Hispanic 
students,  but  there  was  no  difference  by  experimental  condition 
(P  =  -77). 

Comparing  Self-Affirmation  Effects  Across  Studies 

The  results  above  led  us  to  ask  whether  the  null  effects  in  the 
current  study  (Cohort  2)  differed  from  those  in  the  previous 
research  in  the  same  setting  (Cohort  1).  A  first  question  was 
whether  the  benefits  observed  previously  (Borman  et  al.,  2016) 
were  detectable  in  the  year  following  the  intervention.  We  ana¬ 
lyzed  data  from  the  subset  of  students  from  the  prior  study  with 
valid  observations  in  Grade  8,  using  parallel  procedures  to  those 
above  (estimates  summarized  in  Table  2).4  We  found  that  self- 
affirmation  group  students  received  significantly  higher  grades  in 
8th  grade  ( d  =  0.152),  bolstering  the  interpretation  that  the  inter¬ 
vention  led  to  detectable  increases  in  academic  performance  for 
African  American  and  Hispanic  students.  However,  when  we 
combined  cases  across  studies,  we  did  not  find  a  statistically 
significant  average  self-affirmation  treatment  effect  (Grade  7:  p  = 
.54,  Grade  8:  p  =  .58). 

To  address  our  second  research  question,  we  estimated  the 
difference  between  self-affirmation  impacts  for  Cohort  1  and  Co¬ 
hort  2  by  pooling  data  from  both  samples  and  including  cohort 
interactions  with  all  covariates.  We  found  that  in  several  cases 
the  null  effects  for  Cohort  2  were  distinguishable  from  compa¬ 
rable  effects  for  Cohort  1 .  For  the  primary  outcome,  8th  Grade 
GPA,  the  standardized  Cohort  2  estimate  was  small  and  nega¬ 
tive  ( d  =  —0.072),  whereas  the  Cohort  1  estimate  was  positive 

Experimental  Condition  •-  T-emmor!  Control 


Figure  2.  Yearly  grade  point  average  (with  95%  confidence  intervals)  by 
race/ethnicity  and  experimental  condition.  Randomly  assigned  self- 
affirmation  writing  interventions  were  administered  throughout  the  7th 
grade  year.  No  effects  of  the  treatment  are  hypothesized  for  Asian  and 
White  students,  who  are  not  subject  to  general  negative  stereotypes  about 
academic  ability.  Raw  treatment  versus  control  differences  are  statistically 
different  from  zero  only  for  Black  and  Hispanic  students  in  Grade  8  in 
Cohort  1.  The  treatment  benefits  in  that  cohort  are  statistically  different 
than  the  small  negative  effect  observed  in  Cohort  2.  See  Table  2  for 
standardized  estimates  and  Table  A3  in  the  online  supplemental  materials 
for  results  from  a  pooled  treatment  effects  model. 


Table  2 

Standardized  Self-Affirmation  Treatment  Impact  Estimates  for 
Black  and  Hispanic  Students  


Outcome 

Cohort  1  Cohort  2 

(N  =  331)  (N  =  449) 

p  value  for 
difference 

Estimate 

SE  Estimate 

SE 

GPA,  Grade  7 

.062 

.057  -.002 

.043 

.363 

GPA,  Grade  8 

.152 

.070  -.072 

.058 

.013 

WKCE  Mathematics,  Grade  7 

.072 

.059  -.085 

.047 

.037 

WKCE  Mathematics,  Grade  8 

.101 

.070  -.080 

.044 

.023 

WKCE  Reading,  Grade  7 

—.034 

.069  -.005 

.055 

.737 

WKCE  Reading,  Grade  8 

-.030 

.071  -.005 

.056 

.781 

Note.  All  estimates  are  based  on  models  including  controls  for  pre¬ 
treatment  measures  of  the  outcome  and  baseline  student  characteristics 
(gender,  special  education  status,  Limited  English  proficiency  designation, 
and  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunch).  See  Table  A3  in  the  online 
supplemental  material  for  full  pooled  model  results. .5/1  =  Standard  Error; 
GPA  =  Overall  grade  point  average;  WKCE  =  Wisconsin  Knowledge  and 
Concepts  Examination. 

(, d  —  0.152),  and  we  could  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  effects 
were  equal  (p  =  .013).5  We  also  found  statistical  evidence  of 
differences  between  the  treatment  effects  across  cohorts  for  the 
two  supplementary  mathematics  state  test  score  outcomes  (p  = 
.037  in  Grade  7,  p  =  .023  in  Grade  8),  although  only  the  Grade  8 
mathematics  cohort  effect  difference  would  be  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  if  the  Bonferroni  correction  for  multiple  comparisons  was 
applied  to  both  estimates  in  this  mathematics  domain. 

These  results  were  robust  across  different  specifications  of  the 
treatment  effects  model.  In  addition  to  our  preferred  specification, 
which  included  the  full  set  of  individual  control  variables,  we  also 
estimated  impacts  in  models  with  no  covariates  and  with  controls 
only  for  the  pretreatment  outcome  measure.  Figure  3  summarizes 
results  of  these  three  specifications  (represented  by  symbol  shapes) 
for  the  focal  group  and  comparison  (Black/Hispanic  students, 
combined  control;  Panel  Bl),  as  well  as  for  alternate  comparisons 
testing  theorized  moderators  (discussed  in  the  corresponding  sec¬ 
tions  below).  Appendix  Figure  Al  in  the  online  supplemental 
materials  presents  comparable  results  for  Grade  7  overall  GPA.  In 
all  cases,  results  were  substantively  robust  across  all  covariate 
specifications,  although  predictably  less  precise  for  the  models 
omitting  the  alternate  control  cases. 

To  summarize  results  to  this  point,  the  two  studies  provided 
diverging  pictures  of  the  impacts  of  the  self-affirmation  interven- 


4  These  analyses  differed  from  previous  reported  by  considering  only 
students  with  Grade  8  information  for  all  outcomes.  The  main  implication 
was  that  the  reanalyzed  results  were  less  precise,  and  therefore  provided 
more  conservative  tests  of  statistical  significance.  The  pattern  of  results 
across  Grade  7  matched  those  reported  by  Borman  et  al.  (2016) — positive 
benefits  for  GPA  and  mathematics  achievement  and  smaller  negative 
impacts  on  reading —  although  none  of  these  were  statistically  significant 
in  the  reduced  sample  (see  Table  2). 

5  Appendix  Table  A3  in  the  online  supplemental  materials  presents  all 
estimates  from  pooled  models  of  treatment  effects  in  both  cohorts.  These 
models  suggest  general  similarity  between  cohorts  in  the  associations 
between  covariates  and  outcomes  (fewer  significant  interactions  than 
would  be  expected  by  chance).  There  is  also  suggestive  evidence  that  the 
control  group  was  higher  achieving  in  Cohort  2  in  GPA  and  mathematics, 
conditional  on  Grade  6  scores,  but  none  of  these  differences  are  significant 
at  the  0.05  level. 
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tion  on  Black  and  Hispanic  students’  academic  outcomes.  For 
cohort  1,  benefits  in  GPA  persisted  in  the  academic  year  following 
the  intervention.  For  Cohort  2,  however,  we  found  no  evidence  of 
benefits  of  the  intervention.  Moreover,  we  rejected  the  null  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  impacts  were  equal  in  both  studies,  despite  being 
conducted  in  the  same  research  setting.  These  results  motivated 
our  final  research  question:  do  the  currently  theorized  moderators 
of  self-affirmation  explain  the  differences  in  treatment  effects 
across  the  two  cohorts?  In  the  remaining  sections,  we  focus  on  the 
primary  outcome  measure,  Grade  8  GPA,  and  assess  potential 
explanations  for  the  decline  in  treatment  effects  from  Cohort  1  to 
Cohort  2. 

Differences  in  the  Delivery  of  Self-Affirmation: 
Intervention  Design 

Research  projects,  like  educational  practice,  evolve  over  time 
for  pragmatic  reasons.  For  instance,  in  previous  self-affirmation 
studies,  investigators  adjusted  the  frequency  and  content  of  inter¬ 
vention  exercises  as  they  were  implemented  across  successive 
cohorts  and  in  new  settings  (Cohen  et  al.,  2009;  Sherman  et  al., 
2013).  In  the  current  study,  two  design  changes  between  the  first 
and  second  cohort  created  differences  in  the  delivery  of  the  self- 
affirmation  activities  that  potentially  explain  differential  impacts:  a 
shift  in  comparison  group  activities  for  one  of  the  four  exercises 
and  a  preintervention  survey,  which  was  added  in  the  second 
study. 

First,  a  randomly  selected  half  of  the  control  group  was  assigned 
a  different  first  exercise  in  the  Cohort  2  study,  compared  with 
Cohort  1.  All  control  students  were  assigned  the  original  control 
activity  in  Cohort  1,  which  directed  students  to  select  values  that 
were  unimportant  to  them  and  write  about  why  these  values  may 
be  important  to  someone  else.  Half  of  the  control  group  did  the 
same  in  Cohort  2,  but  half  was  randomly  assigned  to  an  alternate 
control  activity  for  exercise  1  that  asked  students  to  write  about 
what  they  did  over  the  summer.  Alternate  control  conditions  were 
added  in  response  to  reported  struggles  of  some  students  with 
the  original  “least  important  values”  control  activity.  The  alternate 
control  writing  prompt  was  modeled  after  typical  classroom  free- 
writing  prompts,  and  was  administered  to  nonconsented  students  in 
both  years.  This  prompt  is  “neutral”  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
explicitly  refer  to  values,  but  students  could,  potentially,  write 
self-affirming  responses  (see  “Student  Experiences”  section  be¬ 
low).  A  random  half  of  the  control  group  in  both  cohorts  com¬ 
pleted  a  comparable  alternate  activity  for  exercise  2,  which  asked 
students  to  describe  how  to  complete  a  procedural  task,  such  as 
how  to  open  a  locker. 

To  assess  whether  this  modification  in  the  control  regime  con¬ 
tributed  to  different  intervention  impacts,  we  focused  on  the  ran¬ 
domly  selected  half  of  the  control  group  in  both  cohorts  that 
received  exactly  the  same  sequence  of  exercises,  which  directly 
followed  the  original  design  (Cohen  et  ak,  2006).  These  estimates 
are  presented  in  Figure  3  in  subpanel  2  for  each  sample  (labeled 
“Original  Control”).  The  cohort-by-treatment  interaction  estimates 
were  substantively  unchanged  in  these  analyses,  though  less  pre¬ 
cise  owing  to  the  smaller  sample  size,  implying  that  the  slight 
procedural  change  does  not  explain  the  drop-off  in  impact  in  the 
second  cohort.  Because  we  found  no  evidence  of  differences 


between  the  two  control  groups,  we  pooled  both  groups  for  all 
reported  analyses,  unless  noted  otherwise. 

A  second  design  change  for  the  second  cohort  was  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  15-20  min  survey  by  researchers  in  classrooms  in  the 
first  week  of  school.  Interaction  with  research  team  members  was 
similar  for  both  studies  because,  for  Cohort  1,  researchers  visited 
classrooms  during  this  time  to  collect  student  assent  forms.  In  both 
assent  (Cohort  1)  and  survey  (Cohort  2),  researchers  did  not 
connect  these  overt  research  activities  with  the  writing  exercises, 
the  first  of  which  was  administered  on  average  1  week  later. 
Students  were  told  in  both  cases  that  the  study  was  interested  in 
their  thoughts  and  opinions  as  middle  school  students.  The  survey 
included  items  about  individual  characteristics  (e.g.,  locus  of  con¬ 
trol,  self-complexity,  and  social  belonging)  but  omitted  any  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  racial  identity,  stereotypes,  or  self-affirmation, 
which  might  have  primed  students  to  experience  identity  threats. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  that  survey  prompts  about  social- 
psychological  constructs  like  social  belonging  could  change  how 
students  respond  to  the  self-affirmation  exercises.  Although  we 
could  not  directly  assess  whether  the  inclusion  of  the  survey 
accounted  for  lower  benefits  for  Cohort  2,  this  explanation  is 
unlikely  for  two  reasons.  First,  to  explain  the  decline  in  our  setting, 
prior  surveys  would  needed  to  have  muted  the  treatment  contrast 
(such  as  by  inoculating  treatment  students  from  self-affirmation 
benefits),  but  the  original  large  and  persisting  impacts  were  found 
in  the  presence  of  a  presurvey  (Cohen  et  ak,  2009).  Based  on  this 
result,  we  might  have  expected  the  largest  benefits  for  Cohort  2. 
Second,  the  prior  surveys  were  distinct  from  the  self-affirmation 
exercises,  fielded  on  a  different  day  by  the  researchers,  instead  of 
teachers,  and  not  explicitly  linked  to  the  exercises.  Therefore 
social  psychological  responses  activated  by  the  survey  would  have 
to  persist  over  time  and  remain  relevant  for  a  separate  task. 
Although  future  research  is  necessary  to  test  whether  such  prior 
prompts  modify  self-affirmation  benefits,  we  note  that  if  such 
brief,  distinct  stimuli  moderate  self-affirmation  impacts,  then  there 
are  many  other  school  experiences  that  are  also  likely  to  matter.  If 
true,  the  effects  of  the  self-affirmation  intervention  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  a  priori. 

Differences  in  the  Delivery  of  Self-Affirmation: 

Student  Experiences 

One  potential  explanation  for  heterogeneity  in  treatment  effects 
between  the  two  studies  is  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  students’ 
experience  of  the  activities  related  to  implementation.  Although 
formal  and  informal  procedures  were  consistent,  the  hypothesized 
psychological  processes  may  be  sensitive  to  subtle  changes  in 
delivery  (Yeager  &  Walton,  2011),  and  it  is  possible  that  small 
changes  in  classroom  procedures  had  large  consequences  for  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  For  instance,  if  teachers  presented  the  materials  dif¬ 
ferently  in  the  second  cohort,  then  fewer  students  may  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  genuine  self-reflection.  As  discussed  in  the  “Fidelity” 
section,  no  direct  observations  of  classroom  implementation  were 
collected  (the  activities  were  intended  to  be  part  of  regular  class¬ 
room  activities  and  not  to  be  associated  with  research).  Instead  we 
conducted  three  indirect  tests  of  implementation  differences  as 
explanations  for  differential  benefits  between  cohorts:  changes  in 
theorized  features  of  implementation,  changes  in  implementing 
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E.  Black/Hispanic  Students  in  High  Threat  Schools 
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Figure  3.  Estimated  self-affirmation  treatment  effects  on  Grade  8  grade  point  average  (GPA)  by  cohort,  sample, 
comparison  group,  and  included  covariates.  Each  estimate  was  calculated  from  a  separate  multilevel  model  (students 
nested  within  schools)  of  intention  to  treat  effect  of  the  self-affirmation  writing  activities.  Full  covariates  specifications 
include:  Grade  6  GPA,  gender,  special  education  status,  Limited  English  proficiency  designation,  and  eligibility  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  Prior  outcome  is  Grade  6  GPA.  In  the  “Original  Control”  condition,  students  wrote  about 
a  least  important  value  in  each  of  the  first  two  interventions.  The  “Combined  Control”  group  includes  these  students 
as  well  as  those  who  were  assigned  at  least  one  writing  prompt  that  did  not  explicitly  mention  values.  For  readability, 
the  displayed  range  is  restricted  to  effect  sizes  of  absolute  value  0.3  or  less.  Asterisks  indicate  that  the  estimated  effects 
are  statistically  significantly  different  between  cohorts  (p  <  .05),  based  on  a  pooled  model.  The  primary  result, 
reported  in  Table  2,  is  the  estimate  for  Black/Hispanic  sample  with  combined  control  condition  and  full  covariates 
(Panel  B1  circles).  Other  results  assess  whether  patterns  were  different  for  subpopulations  and  comparisons  where 
self-affirmation  benefits  are  hypothesized  to  be  stronger  and  more  consistent,  as  described  in  the  text.  Because  the 
cohort  difference  persists  across  all  specifications  (although  less  precise  in  smaller  subsamples),  these  tests  provide  no 
evidence  that  hypothesized  moderators  explain  the  difference. 
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teachers,  and  changes  in  students’  written  responses  to  the  inter¬ 
vention. 

First,  we  noted  three  theoretically  important  features  of  the 
self-affirmation  writing  intervention  design:  that  activities  are  ad¬ 
ministered  during  targeted  times  of  potential  stress,  especially 
early  in  the  school  year  (Cook  et  al.,  2012;  Critcher  et  al„  2010), 
that  activities  are  not  explicitly  presented  as  externally  imposed 
(Silverman  et  al.,  2013),  and  that  activities  are  not  presented  as 
being  beneficial  to  students  (Sherman  et  al.,  2009).  We  docu¬ 
mented  that  that  these  features  of  implementation  did  not  vary  (or 
improved)  between  cohorts.  With  respect  to  timing,  91%  of  class¬ 
rooms  for  Cohort  1  administered  exercise  1  prior  to  the  targeted 
first  formative  standardized  assessment  of  the  year,  and  81% 
administered  exercise  2  prior  to  the  state  standardized  testing.  The 
comparable  numbers  in  Cohort  2  were  91%  and  97%,  respectively. 
Based  on  retrospective  self-reports  from  teachers  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  we  also  found  more  faithful  implementation 
for  the  second  cohort.  In  Cohort  1,  31.1%  of  students  were  taught 
by  a  teacher  who  reported  describing  the  activities  as  “good  for” 
them,  whereas  42.2%  were  taught  by  a  teacher  who  reported 
explaining  the  activities  as  connected  to  a  research  study.  Both 
figures  improved  for  Cohort  2:  13.9%  for  “good  for”  instructions 
and  24.6%  for  mention  of  a  research  study.  With  the  caveats 
outlined  in  the  “Fidelity”  section,  these  reports  show  no  indication 
of  poorer  implementation  in  Cohort  2.  In  other  words,  although 
imperfect  delivery  of  the  exercises  may  explain  some  of  the 
attenuation  of  self-affirmation  effects,  these  features  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  in  effects  between  the  two  studies  here. 

Second,  we  considered  whether  changes  in  implementing  teach¬ 
ers  accounted  for  the  decline  in  benefits.  Due  to  staffing  changes, 
77%  of  the  Black  and  Hispanic  students  in  Cohort  1  and  60%  in 
Cohort  2  completed  the  exercises  with  a  teacher  who  implemented 
in  both  studies.  If  teacher  fatigue  with  the  study  adversely  affected 
implementation,  then  impact  declines  should  have  been  largest 
among  the  “both-cohort”  teachers.  Conversely,  if  unique  Cohort  1 
teachers  were  especially  effective,  the  declines  should  have  been 
be  largest  among  “single-cohort”  teachers.  We  found  no  evidence 
for  either  hypothesis  (see  Appendix  Table  A4  in  the  online  sup¬ 
plemental  materials).  Treatment  by  cohort  interactions  were  sub¬ 
stantively  equivalent  in  both  subpopulations  (-0.196  grade  points 
for  the  both-cohort  teachers;  -0.188  for  the  single-cohort  teach¬ 
ers)  and  these  interactions  were  statistically  indistinguishable  from 
one  another  (p  =  .99). 

Finally,  we  tested  whether  students’  written  responses  differed 
across  the  two  cohorts  of  the  study.  Although  features  of  the 
written  responses  are  imperfect  proxies  for  the  desired  self¬ 
reflection,  they  provide  an  indication  of  whether  the  quantity  or 
quality  differed  across  cohorts.  The  two  most  basic  measures  of 
overall  engagement  were  comparable  in  both  studies:  exercise 
completion  and  words  written.  A  high  proportion  of  students 
completed  the  activities,  ranging  from  85-95%  (Table  A5,  Column 
1,  in  the  online  supplemental  materials).  Completion  did  not  differ 
by  experimental  condition  or  cohort.  In  supplementary  analyses, 
we  found  that  completers  tended  to  have  higher  prior  GPA  than 
noncompleters — no  other  baseline  covariate  predicted  comple¬ 
tion— but  this  difference  was  not  distinguishable  between  cohorts. 

The  relative  length  of  students’  responses  was  consistent  across 
cohorts  too,  after  accounting  for  variation  due  to  differences  in 
prompts  over  time  (Columns  2  and  3).  The  only  treatment-control 


difference  between  cohorts  was  in  mean  words  written  for  exercise 
1  (Panel  A),  and  this  was  completely  explained  by  the  randomly 
assigned  “neutral”  comparison  group;  students  were  more  prolific 
when  writing  about  their  summer  (in  Cohort  2)  than  about  an 
unimportant  value.  Comparing  students  with  the  same,  “original” 
prompts  (Column  3),  there  were  no  cohort  differences.  By  these 
measures,  basic  engagement  with  the  activities  was  consistent 
across  the  two  cohorts. 

Analyses  of  the  qualitative  measure  of  students’  responses  to  the 
exercises  (introduced  in  the  “Fidelity”  section  above)  implied  that 
treatment  caused  students  to  engage  in  much  higher  rates  of 
affirmation  across  all  exercises  in  both  studies.6  The  estimates  are 
based  on  linear  probability  models,  so  the  coefficient  of  0.709 
(Table  A5,  Panel  B,  Column  4,  in  the  online  supplemental  mate¬ 
rials)  implies  that  the  chance  of  affirmation  writing  was  71  per¬ 
centage  points  higher  in  the  treatment  group  in  Cohort  1  for 
exercise  2.  The  interaction  coefficient  (0.0796)  implies  that  this 
treatment  effect  was  actually  higher  in  the  second  cohort,  at  a 
significance  level  ofp  <  .1.  Exercise  1  was  again  an  exception,  but 
the  difference  was  solely  explained  by  the  modifications  to  the 
control  group  (see  Column  5).  Not  surprisingly,  the  control  group 
in  Cohort  2,  including  students  who  wrote  about  their  summer,  was 
more  likely  to  write  affirming  statements,  which  others  have  noted 
is  a  risk  in  choosing  that  type  of  comparison  activity  (Cohen, 
Aronson,  &  Steele,  2000).  Even  so,  treatment  impacts  on  self- 
affirming  writing  were  greater  than  40  percentage  points  (0.427  = 
0.721-0.294)  in  the  second  cohort  overall. 

On  balance,  analyses  of  implementation  features,  consistent 
teachers,  and  direct  measures  of  intervention  responses  did  not 
support  the  hypothesis  that  declines  in  implementation  quality 
could  explain  lower  benefits  for  Cohort  2.  In  particular,  responses 
to  the  exercises  were  strong  overall,  and  comparable  between 
cohorts.  These  results  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  differential 
psychological  responses  to  the  exercises  in  the  two  implementa¬ 
tions,  which  deserves  attention  in  future  research.  However,  for 
this  possibility  to  be  true,  the  association  between  key  psycholog¬ 
ical  responses  and  the  desired  features  of  students’  written  re¬ 
sponses  must  have  changed  between  cohorts.  The  more  parsimo¬ 
nious  explanation  is  that  declines  in  implementation  did  not 
account  for  lower  effectiveness. 

Individual  Student  Differences 

The  success  of  social-psychological  interventions  depends  fun¬ 
damentally  on  individual  characteristics.  Self-affirmation  is  only 
hypothesized  to  help  students  who  are  subject  to  identity  threat, 
and  students  may  also  differ  in  how  they  respond  to  the  specific 
reflective  writing  activity.  Meaningful  individual  differences  be¬ 
tween  cohorts  could  have  resulted  from  sampling  variability  and/or 
because  the  second  cohort  study  sample  was  larger,  including  36% 
more  potentially  threatened  students  (449  vs.  331  in  Cohort  1),  and 
different  in  terms  of  mean  individual  characteristics  (see  Table  1), 
due  to  more  successful  recruitment.  We  used  three  strategies  to  test 
for  individual-level  explanations  of  cohort  differences:  effects  in 
theoretically  sensitive  subgroups,  observable  differences  between 


6  Treatment  effects  are  muted  in  exercise  3  for  both  cohorts  because 
overall  impacts  include  several  schools  that  opted  out  of  this  exercise,  and 
therefore  students  had  no  opportunity  to  engage  in  affirmation. 
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the  two  cohorts,  and  the  plausible  influence  of  unobserved  heter¬ 
ogeneity. 

One  implication  of  theorized  moderation  of  self-affirmation 
benefits  by  individual  characteristics  is  that  results  should  be 
consistently  stronger,  and  therefore  less  variable  across  cohorts,  in 
subpopulations  where  academic  stereotype  threats  are  hypothe¬ 
sized  to  be  most  salient.  We  tested  effects  in  two  such  subpopu¬ 
lations:  students  identified  as  only  Black  or  Hispanic  (excluding 
multiracial  students),  who  may  identify  more  strongly  with  a 
stereotyped  identity,  and  Black/Hispanic  Males,  who  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  most  acute  general  academic  stereotypes  in  middle  school 
(Purdie- Vaughns  &  Eibach,  2008).  Results  are  summarized  in  Panels 
C  and  D  of  Figure  3.  Contrary  to  the  individual  difference  hypotheses, 
differential  effects  across  cohorts  were  similar  in  both  of  these  sub¬ 
populations,  even  though  lower  precision  in  the  male  subgroup  led 
similar  size  differences  to  be  statistically  insignificant. 

We  also  tested  all  observed  individual  student  characteristics  as 
explanations  of  cohort  differences.  For  individual  characteristics  to 
explain  the  decline  in  treatment  effects,  differences  between  the 
two  samples  must  have  been  related  to  treatment  effect  heteroge¬ 
neity.  We  did  find  some  descriptive  differences  between  studies 
(see  Table  1):  the  sample  for  Cohort  2  had  more  female  students 
(52.6%  vs.  49.8%;  p  =  .03),  lower  6th  Grade  GPAs  on  average 
(2.78  vs.  2.85;  p  —  .11),  and  more  students  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  (85.1%  vs.  80.1%;  p  =  .07).  However,  we 
found  no  statistically  significant  interaction  between  treatment  and 
individual  characteristics  (Grade  6  GPA,  gender,  English  profi¬ 
ciency,  or  Special  Education  designation)  in  either  cohort,  sug¬ 
gesting  little  opportunity  for  individual  observed  characteristics  to 
explain  different  treatment  effects.  Not  surprisingly,  when  we 
reweighted  individual  cases  in  each  cohort  to  balance  populations 
in  terms  of  each  of  these  observable  characteristics  (for  instance, 
giving  greater  weight  to  poor  students  in  Cohort  1,  who  were 
relatively  underrepresented  in  that  sample),  the  effect  estimates  in 
each  cohort  were  substantively  unchanged  (see  Table  A7  in  the 
online  supplemental  materials). 

More  generally,  we  gauged  how  large  total  (including  unobserv¬ 
able)  subpopulation  differences  would  need  to  be  to  explain  the 
different  estimates  between  the  two  cohorts,  assuming  that 
individual-level  treatment  effects  were  constant  over  time.  We 
considered  a  thought  experiment  in  which  the  population  was 
composed  of  two  types  of  students:  strong  self-affirmation  re¬ 
sponders  that  benefit  most  from  the  intervention  (Type  A),  and 
weak  self-affirmation  responders  that  benefit  least  (Type  B).  As¬ 
suming  the  boundary  case  that  the  Cohort  1  Black/Hispanic  sample 
was  populated  solely  by  strong  responders,  then  an  estimate  of  the 
average  impact  for  this  type  of  student  ( dA )  on  Grade  8  GPA  is 
0.152.  Assume  the  Cohort  2  sample  was  comprised  of  a  mixture  of 
students  of  Type  A  and  B,  with  the  effects  for  Type  B  students  ( dB ) 
unknown.  The  total  impact  in  Cohort  2  would  then  be  an  average 
of  the  two  type-specific  effects,  weighted  by  the  share  of  teach 
type  (pA  and  pB,  respectively): 

4 cohort  2  =  Pa(Aa>  +  Pb<Ab)- 

Based  on  the  total  effect  estimate  in  Cohort  2  (—0.072)  and  the 
fact  that  the  proportions  of  Type  A  and  Type  B  students  sum  to  1, 
this  implies: 


dcohorti  =  -0-072  =  (1  -  pfi)(0.152)  +  pB(dB ) 

Rearranging  algebraically: 

d B  =  —  +  (.152) 

B  Pb 

The  implication  of  this  inverse  relationship  between  the  share 
and  effect  size  for  weak-responders  is  that  Cohort  2  null  effects 
could  only  be  explained  by  very  large  shares  of  weak-responders 
or  by  substantially  negative  effects  for  these  students.  For  instance, 
if  only  the  surplus  students  in  Cohort  2  (25%)  were  weak  respond¬ 
ers,  then  the  effect  of  the  intervention  among  this  population  of 
students  must  have  been  —0.74  (=  — .224/.25  +  .152)  to  explain 
the  total  Cohort  2  impact;  if  half  of  the  Cohort  2  population  was 
the  second  type  of  student,  then  effects  for  this  group  would  need 
to  be  -0.30  (=  — .224/.5  +  .152).7  Because  such  drastic  changes 
in  the  underlying  population  and  such  large  negative  effects  of  the 
intervention  are  not  plausible,  it  is  unlikely  that  differences  in  the 
underlying  student  populations  explain  cohort  differences. 

Changes  in  Social  Context 

Social-psychological  interventions  are  also  theoretically  sensi¬ 
tive  to  features  of  the  social  environment  in  which  they  are 
implemented  (Yeager  &  Walton,  2011).  Because  the  studies  for 
both  cohorts  were  conducted  in  the  same  classrooms,  schools,  and 
district,  we  expected  there  to  be  relatively  small  differences  in  the 
relevant  social  conditions  that  students  experienced  across  cohorts. 
This  intuition  was  not  directly  testable,  as  there  are  no  definitive 
measures  of  the  relevant  contextual  features,  but  we  assessed 
several  indirect  indicators  of  contexts  that  may  be  meaningful.  We 
considered  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  school  popula¬ 
tion,  differences  in  aggregate  achievement,  and  school-specific 
impact  estimates. 

Previous  research  using  data  from  the  Cohort  1  study  suggested 
that  school  contexts  moderated  the  self-affirmation  treatment  ef¬ 
fect  on  7th  grade  outcomes,  with  the  greatest  benefits  in  schools 
with  low  minority  populations  and  large  prior  achievement  gaps 
(Hanselman  et  al.,  2014).  In  new  analyses  (summarized  in  the 
Figure  3,  Panel  E),  we  found  that  larger  than  average  treatment 
benefits  in  these  schools  in  Cohort  1  persisted  into  8th  grade; 
however,  self-affirmation  benefits  were  no  more  consistent  across 
cohorts  in  the  population  of  “High  Threat”  schools,  suggesting  that 
context  moderation  does  not  explain  the  overall  decline. 

In  addition,  we  considered  whether  shifts  in  demographic  con¬ 
text  of  all  students  in  the  school  (conceptually  and  empirically 
distinct  from  individual  characteristics  of  the  study  samples  dis¬ 
cussed  above)  plausibly  explained  the  difference  in  effects  be¬ 
tween  cohorts.  We  found  no  evidence  of  this  possibility,  primarily 
because  student  characteristics  did  not  change  substantially  be¬ 
tween  studies.  One  proxy  for  broad  context  differences  related  to 
academics  and  racial/ethnic  identity  is  subgroup  academic 
achievement  and  achievement  gaps,  which  were  similar  for  both 
cohorts  and  consistent  with  historic  patterns  (Figure  A2  in  the 


7  Similar  calculations  using  the  upper  bound  of  the  95%  confidence 
interval  for  the  treatment  effect  in  Cohort  2  results  in  necessary  effects  for 
the  new  student  population  of  -0.29  as  a  25%  share  of  Cohort  2  and  -0.07 
as  a  50%  share. 
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online  supplemental  materials).  At  the  school  level,  racial/ethnic 
cohort  composition  was  similar  in  both  cohorts,  whereas  achieve¬ 
ment  gaps,  which  are  one  proxy  for  a  racialized  academic  school 
environment,  were  consistently  large  (Figure  A3  in  the  online 
supplemental  materials)'.  Moreover,  controlling  for  either  school- 
level  racial/ethnic  composition  or  prior  achievement  gaps  did  not 
alter  the  core  treatment-by-cohort  interaction  estimate,  suggesting 
that  these  documented  school  characteristics  did  not  account  for 
the  decline  in  treatment  effects  in  the  second  cohort. 

Finally,  we  estimated  school-specific  impacts  for  Black  and 
Hispanic  students  using  data  from  both  cohorts  to  assess  whether 
patterns  were  consistent  across  these  local  contexts.  Effects  in 
most  schools  were  similar  or  slightly  lower  for  the  second  cohort 
(Figure  A4  in  the  online  supplemental  materials),  suggesting  gen¬ 
eral  consistency  in  lower  impacts  in  Cohort  2.  However,  dramatic 
changes  from  positive  estimates  for  Cohort  1  to  negative  estimates 
for  Cohort  2  were  apparent  in  two  schools  (labeled  points  5  and  1 1 
in  Figure  A4  in  the  online  supplemental  materials).  These  differ¬ 
ences  may  have  been  due  to  either  drastic  consequential  changes  in 
the  local  context  or  sampling  variation.  The  latter  is  a  more 
parsimonious  explanation  in  light  of  the  consistent  demographic 
context  discussed  above,  post  hoc  qualitative  checks  (which  re¬ 
vealed  no  substantial  year-to-year  differences  at  these  schools), 
and  the  implausibly  large  magnitude  of  the  point  estimate  of  the 
interaction  for  these  schools  (0.4-0. 5  standard  deviations). 

To  assess  whether  individual  schools  drove  the  overall  results, 
we  reestimated  pooled  treatment  effect  models  omitting  each  of 
the  55  unique  pairs  of  schools  in  the  study  (see  Figure  A5  in  the 
online  supplemental  materials).  The  main  results — small  positive 
effects  for  Cohort  1,  slightly  negative  effects  for  Cohort  2,  and 
therefore  a  consequential  interaction — held  in  all  omitted  samples. 
One  school  (11)  stood  out  as  an  extreme  case:  Omitting  this  school 
reduced  the  interaction  effect  by  20%-40%  (depending  on  which 
additional  school  was  also  omitted),  whereas  the  range  for  all  other 
omitted  pairs  estimates  was  within  15%  of  the  overall  estimate. 
Subsamples  that  excluded  school  1 1  exhibited  greater  similarity  in 
estimates  across  cohorts  (smaller  interactions)  due  mostly  to 
smaller  estimated  benefits  for  Cohort  1 ,  but  also  due  to  somewhat 
smaller  estimated  negative  effects  for  Cohort  2.  On  the  whole, 
although  a  single  school  contributed  the  most  to  the  decline  in 
effectiveness  between  cohorts,  the  differences  were  meaningfully 
large  without  it. 

Classroom  and  district  context  features  may  also  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  difference  in  treatment  effects  across  cohorts.  However, 
we  did  not  have  strong  a  priori  predictions  about  the  importance  of 
features  at  either  level.  To  the  extent  that  individual  teachers  shape 
the  relevant  features  of  the  classroom  environment,  the  similarity 
in  effects  for  consistent  and  inconsistent  teacher  populations  (re¬ 
ported  above)  suggests  a  small  role  for  these  factors.  At  the  district 
level,  even  substantial  system-wide  events  are  especially  difficult 
to  connect  theoretically  to  differences  in  the  treatment  effect.  For 
instance,  there  was  notable  political  and  civic  unrest  during  the 
study  surrounding  legislation  limiting  public  sector  unions,  rheto¬ 
ric  surrounding  teachers’  work,  and  school  closures  due  to  teacher 
protests.  Schools  in  the  district  were  closed  for  four  days  in 
February  during  the  Cohort  1  study,  and  the  associated  guberna¬ 
torial  recall  election  occurred  in  June  between  the  two  self- 
affirmation  studies.  We  do  not  have  strong  theoretical  predictions 
about  whether  these  events  translated  to  differences  in  school 


environments  that  moderated  self-affirmation  effects,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  unrest  and  missed  days  of  regular  schooling  were 
critical  to  intervention  success  in  Cohort  1.  More  generally,  this 
example  highlights  that  if  self-affirmation  effects  are  sensitive  to 
context  changes  such  as  public  debate  about  education  then  they 
are  fundamentally  fragile  in  the  sense  that  relevant  critical  condi¬ 
tions  are  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  more  importantly,  to  anticipate. 

Discussion 

The  replication  results  reported  in  this  article  provide  new 
evidence  concerning  two  fundamental  questions  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  self-affirmation  interventions  to  improve  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  and  close  achievement  gaps  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006;  Yeager  & 
Walton,  201 1):  1)  Are  there  benefits  of  self-affirmation  interven¬ 
tions  for  academic  performance  in  middle  school?  and  2)  Can  we 
identify  the  necessary  and  sufficient  preconditions  for  self- 
affirmation  success?  The  large-scale  replication  results  reported 
here,  coupled  with  extensive  post  hoc  tests  of  heterogeneous 
effects,  provide  disconfirming  evidence  on  both  counts:  we  found 
no  effects  of  the  intervention  for  Cohort  2,  and  we  found  no 
evidence  that  moderators  from  existing  theory  explained  why  this 
result  differed  from  those  in  a  previous  study  in  the  same  setting. 
These  results  rule  out  important  hypotheses  about  self-affirmation 
effects,  both  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  benefits  and  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  theorized  moderators,  which  refines  our  understanding  of 
both  fundamental  questions.  In  closing,  we  elaborate  these  specific 
contributions,  highlighting  the  unique  evidence  provided  by  this 
multicohort  large-scale  replication  and  implications  for  future  re¬ 
search. 

Are  There  Benefits  of  Self-Affirmation  Interventions 
at  Scale  for  Academic  Performance  in  Middle  School? 

An  important  contribution  of  this  article  is  that  it  reports  on  a 
new  large-scale  replication  of  the  promising  self-affirmation  writ¬ 
ing  interventions  introduced  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2006).  Comprehen¬ 
sive  null  results  from  this  experiment  provide  no  evidence  of 
self-affirmation  benefits,  and  the  precision  of  the  impact  estimates 
rules  out  benefits  that  are  as  large  as  one  third  the  size  of  those 
reported  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2009).  Like  the  recent  replication  by  Dee 
(2015),  our  results  suggest  that  self-affirmation  has  at  best  modest 
benefits  for  minority  students  when  implemented  at  a  large  scale. 
Unlike  that  study,  however,  the  current  failure  to  replicate  cannot 
be  plausibly  attributed  to  idiosyncratic  features  of  the  research  site 
or  procedures,  because  a  similar  prior  replication  in  the  same 
setting  did  find  benefits  (Borman  et  al.,  2016).  In  this  article,  we 
reported  persistent  intervention  benefits  for  the  prior  cohort  and 
documented  similarity  in  implementation  measures  across  cohorts, 
including  features  of  students’  written  responses. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  low  statistical  power  is  only  a 
likely  explanation  for  the  null  results  in  Cohort  2  if  the  true  effect 
of  the  intervention  was  smaller  than  estimated  for  Cohort  1  and 
much  smaller  than  in  initial  studies  (Cohen  et  al.,  2009;  Sherman 
et  al.,  2013).  Using  the  post  hoc  power  calculations  suggested  by 
Gelman  and  Carlin  (2014),  we  investigated  the  power  of  our 
Cohort  2  study  design  for  a  range  of  true  effect  sizes  (see  Figure 
4).  If  the  true  benefit  of  self-affirmation  on  Grade  8  GPA  was  0.30, 
similar  to  the  initial  study,  then  our  power  was  above  0.99.  If  the 
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True  Effect  Size 


Figure  4.  Power  calculations  for  range  of  true  effect  sizes  of  self-affirmation  intervention  effects.  Curves 
represent  power  (left  panel)  and  expected  exaggeration  of  a  treatment  effect  estimate  significant  at  the  0.05  level 
(right  panel)  for  self-affirmation  effects  in  Grade  8,  given  the  design  for  new  study  (Cohort  2)  reported  here. 
Calculations  are  based  on  the  procedure  suggested  by  Gelman  and  Carlin  (2014).  Diamonds  represent  an  effect 
size  of  0.3,  consistent  with  the  initial  study  of  self-affirmation  interventions  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006);  if  true  effects 
are  this  large,  then  power  is  virtually  1.0  and  expected  exaggeration  is  minimal.  Circles  represent  the  estimated 
effect  size  for  the  first  cohort  of  students  (d  =  0.15).  If  the  true  effect  were  this  large,  then  Cohort  2  power  would 
be  0.68  and  expected  exaggeration  would  be  1.21.  Xs  represent  the  mean  effect  size  calculated  in  Figure  1  (d  = 
0.07).  If  the  true  effect  were  this  large,  power  would  be  0.21  and  significant  values  would  exaggerate  the  true 
effect  by  2.22  times  on  average. 


true  effect  was  0.15,  as  estimated  for  Cohort  1,  then  power  was 
0.68.  However,  if  the  true  effect  size  was  0.07,  the  average  across 
the  studies  summarized  in  Figure  1 ,  then  this  study  had  only  a  2 1  % 
chance  of  detecting  an  effect  and  a  Type  II  inferential  error  was  to 
be  expected. 

These  power  calculations  highlight  a  more  general  possibility: 
the  true  impacts  of  these  brief  self-affirmation  interventions  may 
be  positive  but  relatively  small  when  implemented  at  scale  and 
across  heterogeneous  contexts.  As  Bryk,  Gomez,  and  Grunow 
(2011)  observe,  “the  history  of  educational  innovation  is  replete 
with  stories  that  show  how  innovations  work  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
but  lose  effectiveness  in  the  hands  of  the  many”  (p.  130;  see  also: 
Schneider  &  McDonald,  2006).  This  could  be  true  for  self- 
affirmation  due  to  implementation  challenges  or  differential  ef¬ 
fects  across  contexts.  If  so,  then  even  very  large  field  trials,  such 
as  the  one  conducted  by  Dee  (2015)  and  the  current  study,  are 
underpowered  and  unlikely  to  detect  effects  reliably.  An  important 
corollary  implication,  if  the  true  effect  size  is  small,  is  that  signif¬ 
icant  estimates  in  individual  trials  are  expected  to  overstate  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  by  a  substantial  amount  (Gelman  &  Carlin, 
2014).  If  the  true  effect  size  is  0.07,  then  statistically  significant 
results  from  the  current  design  would  overstate  this  effect  by  a 
factor  of  2.2  in  expectation.8 

The  plausible  magnitude  of  self-affirmation  effects  is  a  crucial 
consideration  for  future  work  in  this  field,  including  implications 
for  study  design.  If  the  true  self-affirmation  effect  size  for  Black 
and  Hispanic  students  when  implemented  on  a  large  scale  is  0.07, 
then  we  are  aware  of  no  studies  with  adequate  power  to  reliably 
detect  the  effect,  and  statistically  significant  published  results  are 
likely  to  overstate  the  true  impacts.  The  practical  importance  of 
such  a  small  effect  may  be  debatable,  but  from  a  policy  perspective 


even  a  small  benefit  at  scale  could  justify  the  negligible  cost  of  this 
intervention.  For  instance,  the  benefits  of  the  Tennessee  STAR 
class  size  reduction  experiment  have  been  estimated  to  be  0.07 
standard  deviations  in  student  reading  achievement  per  $1,000  in 
per-pupil  expenditure  (Borman  &  Hewes,  2002,  p.  258).  A  com¬ 
parable  benefit  for  brief  self-affirmation  activities,  which  are  or¬ 
ders  of  magnitude  less  costly,  would  be  very  valuable  for  educators 
and  policymakers.  Therefore,  more  precise  evidence  about  even 
potentially  small  effects  of  self-affirmation  are  needed.  However, 
we  recognize  that  more  effective  implementation  of  self- 
affirmation  activities  may  be  more  expensive,  especially  if  it 
requires  dynamic  guidance  from  a  dedicated  “psychological  engi¬ 
neer”  (Yeager  &  Walton,  2011).  If  this  approach  proved  success¬ 
ful,  then  policy  implications  would  then  depend  on  the  trade-off 
between  greater  benefits  and  costs. 

Can  We  Identify  the  Necessary  and  Sufficient 
Preconditions  for  Self-Affirmation  Success? 

A  second  key  contribution  of  this  article  is  our  detailed  analysis 
of  the  differential  effects  of  self-affirmation  in  two  large-scale 
studies  conducted  in  the  same  research  setting.  The  results  are 
puzzling  in  their  lack  of  definitive  explanation  for  differences,  but 
they  are  informative  because  they  demonstrate  variation  that  can¬ 
not  be  explained  by  the  moderators  of  self-affirmation  benefits  that 


s  Note  that  if  the  same  scenario  (true  effect  of  0.07)  were  true  for  the 
previous  study  (Cohort  1),  then  our  results  (estimated  significant  effect  of 
0.15)  would  make  the  correct  inference  about  the  existence  of  a  positive 
effect  but  overstate  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  by  approximately  the 
amount  expected  by  a  significant  effect  for  this  study  design. 
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have  been  proposed  in  the  literature  (see  summary  in  Table  3).  Our 
general  conclusion  is  that  the  current  hypotheses  about  variation  in 
self-affirmation  effects  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  potentially 
subtle  moderators  of  impacts.  We  highlight  three  specific  and 
related  implications  oh  the  results. 

First,  our  analyses  demonstrate  the  value  of  tests  of  moderators 
to  assess  theory  about  where,  and  ultimately  how,  specific  inter¬ 
ventions  are  successful.  The  tests  conducted  here  provide  strong,  if 
indirect,  evidence  about  hypothesized  differences  due  to  imple¬ 
mentation,  individual,  and  context  characteristics.  Our  assessment 
of  individual  differences  is  notable  in  this  regard.  Even  though  we 
did  not  directly  measure  all  potential  individual  difference  mod¬ 
erators,  we  calculated  that  the  offsetting  negative  impacts  of  self- 
affirmation  required  for  an  individual  difference  moderator  to 
explain  the  cohort  differences  were  too  large  to  be  plausible.  As  a 
result,  theorized  differences  in  individuals  across  the  two  cohorts 
are  unlikely  to  explain  the  heterogeneous  results.  In  addition,  our 
tests  of  moderators  draw  on  the  analytic  leverage  provided  by  a 
within-research  site  comparison  across  multiple  cohorts  and  on  the 
collection  of  relatively  detailed  implementation  data,  including 
students’  written  responses.  This  demonstrates  the  value  of  repli¬ 
cation  over  time  within  a  consistent  research  setting. 

At  the  same  time,  unexplained  variability  highlights  the  need  for 
additional  inquiry  into  the  implementation  of  these  activities  in 
diverse  educational  settings.  Our  attention  to  teachers’  delivery  of 
the  activities  and  students’  responses  in  large-scale  implementa¬ 
tions  provides  a  first  step  in  measuring  variation  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  self-affirmation  exercises,  but  more  work  is  needed  to 
identify  the  necessary  components  for  success.  One  insight  from 


the  scale-up  effort  reported  here  is  the  potential  tension  between 
fidelity  to  the  scripted  intervention  and  adaptation  to  local  class¬ 
rooms.  At  scale,  teachers  are  unlikely  to  have  close,  long-standing 
relationships  with  researchers,  and  they  are  likely  to  respond  to  this 
tension  in  different  ways.  Some  responses  may  have  undercut  the 
potency  of  the  intervention,  even  though  they  did  not  preclude 
benefits  in  Cohort  1  and  they  did  not  seem  to  explain  the  different 
results  in  Cohort  2.  One  future  direction  could  be  to  remove 
teachers  from  delivery  through  computerized  implementation. 
However,  the  protocol  might  alternatively  be  modified  to  include 
teachers  more  fully.  Our  anecdotal  interactions  suggest  that  teach¬ 
ers  would  implement  much  more  organically  if  they  were  allowed 
to  read  students’  responses.  Future  research  could  explore  impli¬ 
cations  for  implementation  and  effectiveness. 

Second,  our  results  point  to  the  need  to  develop  the  theory  and 
evidence  about  how  and  where  self-affirmation  works.  Because  we 
tested  a  comprehensive  list  of  proposed  moderators  of  self- 
affirmation  and  failed  to  explain  the  variation  in  our  findings 
between  cohorts,  we  conclude  that  the  current  cadre  of  moderators 
offered  by  the  literature  is  insufficient.  Future  experimental  studies 
are  needed  to  robustly  assess  the  existing  theorized  moderators, 
and  it  may  be  that  current  theory  needs  to  expand  to  incorporate 
new  potential  explanations  for  self-affirmation  effects. 

Our  results  call  more  attention  to  the  overall  lack  of  empirical 
evidence  about  moderators  of  self-affirmation  effects,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  judge  whether  theory  testing  or  expansion  is 
the  more  crucial  next  step  for  the  field.  For  example,  there  is  little 
relevant  data  and  few  studies  assessing  whether  awareness  about 
the  benefits  of  self-affirmation,  one  of  the  best  substantiated  po- 


Table  3 

Summary  of  Tested  Hypotheses 


Hypothesized  explanation  for  difference  in 

effects  Empirical  tests  of  consistency  between  cohorts  Result 


Different  effects  due  to  features  of  the  intervention  delivery/implementation 

Providers  Consistent  benefits  for  teachers  implementing  in  both  cohorts?  No 

All  changes  in  benefits  are  due  to  teachers  implementing  in  both  cohorts  (due  to  fatigue)?  No 

Control  group  Consistent  benefits  when  compared  to  students  in  the  original  control  condition?  No 

Stealth  Teachers  report  more  violations  of  protocol  in  second  cohort:  describing  the  activity  as  No 

externally  imposed  research? 

Awareness  of  Purported  benefits  Teachers  report  more  violations  of  protocol  in  second  cohort:  describing  the  activity  as  No 

“good  for  you”? 

Timing  Intervention  more  likely  to  miss  key  stressful  periods  in  second  cohort?  No 

Engagement  with  the  prompt  Students  complete  fewer  exercises  in  second  cohort?  No 

Students  write  fewer  words  in  second  cohort?  No 

Impact  on  self-affirming  writing  is  different  in  second  cohort?  No 


Different  effects  due  to  individual  characteristics 

Racial  group  Consistent  benefits  for  all  Black  and  Hispanic  students?  No 

Consistent  benefits  for  nonmultiracial  Black  and  Hispanic  students?  No 

Race  and  gender  Consistent  benefits  for  male  minority  students?  No 

Prior  achievement  and  other  administrative  Consistent  benefits  when  populations  are  re-weighted  across  cohorts  on  observable  No 

characteristics  characteristics? 

Unobserved  receptivity  to  self-affirmation  Magnitude  of  different  benefits  for  unobserved  populations  are  plausible?  No 


Social  context  differences 

Broad  (district)  racial  and  academic  climate  Different  representation  of  racial  minorities  for  the  second  cohort?  No 

Lower  racial  achievement  differences  for  the  second  cohort?  No 

School  racial  and  academic  climate  More  consistent  benefits  in  “high  threat”  schools  with  few  minority  students  and  large  gaps?  No 

Differential  benefits  explained  by  one  or  two  schools?  No 
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tential  influences,  moderates  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention. 
Sherman  et  al.  (2009)  is  frequently  cited  for  this  point,  but  this 
article  only  shows  a  correlational  relationship  between  awareness 
and  affirmation  effects  on  task  performance.  More  research  is 
needed  to  isolate  to  what  extent  this  and  other  theorized  compo¬ 
nents  contribute  to  effectiveness. 

Moreover,  the  unique  challenges  that  arise  at  scale  highlight  the 
need  for  future  research  to  consider  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  of  self-affirmation  in  applied  settings.  Our  results  point 
to  two  important  avenues  in  future  research:  measures  of  features 
of  implementation  and  variations  in  protocol.  First,  future  research 
needs  to  develop  systematic  measures  of  implementation.  This 
may  include  videos  or  observations  of  classrooms  or,  alternatively, 
getting  more  detailed  information  from  classroom  teachers  soon 
after  implementation  in  the  form  of  interviews  or  surveys.  Simi¬ 
larly,  administrative  data  offer  imperfect  proxies  for  the  social 
context  in  which  self-affirmation  takes  place.  School  climate  in¬ 
struments,  including  measures  of  overt  and  subtle  forms  of  bias 
and  discrimination,  should  be  tested  as  more  direct  indices  of 
context.  A  stronger  measurement  component  would  allow 
researchers  to  assess  how  potentially  relevant  environmental 
changes,  such  as  the  political  unrest  that  occurred  during  the 
research  reported  here,  did  or  did  not  translate  into  differences 
in  schools. 

Another  suggestion  for  future  self-affirmation  research  in  ap¬ 
plied  settings  is  to  experiment  with  features  of  the  delivery  of  the 
intervention.  For  instance,  researchers  might  contrast  computer¬ 
ized  delivery  (Paunesku  et  al.,  2015),  which  may  help  standardize 
the  delivery  of  the  intervention,  to  delivery  by  classroom  teachers 
who,  alternatively,  may  play  important  roles  if  their  students 
believe  that  the  values-affirming  exercises  are  coming  from  them. 
If  teacher-based  delivery  is  employed,  our  experiences  suggest  that 
teacher  protocols  are  an  important  area  to  focus  on,  because  even 
with  a  script  individual  teachers  may  implement  materials  differ¬ 
ently.  By  systematically  varying  these  protocols,  future  research 
should  consider  how  different  instructions  affect  the  activities 
being  presented  as  beneficial,  and  whether  this  explains  differen¬ 
tial  benefits. 

Third,  our  unexplained  heterogeneity  results  imply  practical 
limitations  of  self-affirmation  as  a  tool  to  improve  student 
performance  and  close  achievement  gaps.  The  proposed  effi¬ 
cacy  of  brief  social-psychological  interventions  to  improve 
educational  performance  is  specific,  requiring  tailoring  the  right 
kind  of  program  to  the  right  kind  of  students  in  the  right  kind  of 
social  environment  (Walton,  2014;  Yeager  &  Walton,  201 1).  If 
variability  in  impacts  cannot  be  predicted  with  the  information 
available  to  educators,  then  the  practical  value  of  these  inter¬ 
ventions  is  unclear.  That  said,  short  self-affirmation  writing 
exercises  in  the  classroom  remain  a  virtually  costless  approach 
to  potentially  addressing  some  of  the  racial  disparities  in 
school.  Students  often  participate  in  broadly  similar  writing 
activities  in  the  classroom  during  the  school  day,  and  targeted 
self-affirmation  activities  are  unlikely  to  negatively  impact 
students.  The  impacts  may  well  be  positive,  but  they  are  likely 
small,  and  our  results  suggest  that  challenges  remain  in  pre¬ 
dicting  where  exactly,  and  therefore  how  widely,  the  potential 
benefits  of  self-affirmation  writing  activities  will  extend. 
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Consistently  with  a  priori  predictions,  school  retention  (repeating  a  year  in  school)  had  largely  positive 
effects  for  a  diverse  range  of  10  outcomes  (e.g.,  math  self-concept,  self-efficacy,  anxiety,  relations  with 
teachers,  parents  and  peers,  school  grades,  and  standardized  achievement  test  scores).  The  design,  based 
on  a  large,  representative  sample  of  German  students  ( N  =  1,325,  M  age  =  11.75  years  at  Year  5) 
measured  each  year  during  the  first  5  years  of  secondary  school,  was  particularly  strong.  It  featured  4 
independent  retention  groups  (different  groups  of  students,  each  repeating  1  of  the  4  first  years  of 
secondary  school;  total  N  =  103),  with  multiple  posttest  waves  to  evaluate  short-  and  long-term  effects, 
controlling  for  covariates  (gender,  age,  socioeconomic  status,  primary  school  grades,  IQ)  and  1  or  more 
sets  of  10  outcomes  collected  prior  to  retention.  Tests  of  developmental  invariance  demonstrated  that  the 
effects  of  retention  (controlling  for  covariates  and  preretention  outcomes)  were  highly  consistent  across 
this  potentially  volatile  early  to  middle  adolescent  period;  largely  positive  effects  in  the  first  year 
following  retention  were  maintained  in  subsequent  school  years  following  retention.  Particularly  con¬ 
sidering  that  these  results  are  contrary  to  at  least  some  of  the  accepted  wisdom  about  school  retention, 
the  findings  have  important  implications  for  educational  researchers,  policymakers,  and  parents. 
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Grade  retention  is  the  practice  of  requiring  a  student  in  a  given 
grade  or  year  in  school  to  repeat  the  same  grade  level  in  the  following 
year  (Allen,  Chen,  Willson,  &  Hughes,  2009).  Allen  et  al.  (2009)  note 
that  the  use  of  retention  as  an  educational  intervention,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  has  fluctuated  since  the  early  1900s,  reaching  a 
peak  in  the  1970s  before  declining  in  the  1980s,  and  then  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  1990s — apparently  in  response  to  the  standards-based 
reform  movement  following  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk:  The 
Imperative  for  Educational  Reform  (National  Commission  on  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Education,  1983).  Marsh  (2016)  also  noted  that,  on  the  basis 


of  the  Programme  for  International  Student  Assessment  (PISA)  data, 
there  is  substantial  country-to-country  variation  in  the  use  of  retention. 

Social  Comparison  Theory 

Marsh  (2016)  evaluated  the  effects  of  de  facto  retention  (starting 
school  late  or  repeating  a  grade)  on  academic  self-concept  from  the 
perspective  of  social  comparison  theory.  Theoretical  models  such 
as  social  comparison  theory,  adaptation  level  theory,  and  range- 
frequency  theory  (e.g.,  Huguet  et  al.,  2009;  Marsh,  2016;  Marsh  et 
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al.,  2008)  posit  that  students  compare  their  own  academic  accom¬ 
plishments  with  those  of  their  classmates  as  one  basis  for  academic 
self-concept  formation.  Thus,  the  academic  accomplishments  of 
classmates  form  a  frame  of  reference  or  standard  of  comparison 
that  students  use  to  form  their  own  academic  self-concepts.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  research  showing  that  aca¬ 
demic  self-concept  is  reciprocally  related  to  school-based  perfor¬ 
mance  measures  (e.g.,  school  grades  on  report  cards)  in  particular, 
but  also  to  standardized  achievement  test  scores  (Guay,  Marsh,  & 
Boivin,  2003;  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006),  and  that  academic  self- 
concept  might  be  even  more  important  than  achievement  in  pre¬ 
dicting  future  academic  choices  (Marsh  &  Yeung,  1997). 

In  academic  self-concept  studies,  the  frame  of  reference  is 
typically  defined  in  terms  of  the  academic  achievement  of  class¬ 
mates.  However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as  acceleration  or 
starting  school  at  an  early  age,  students  can  find  themselves  in 
classes  with  older,  more  academically  advanced  students,  who 
might  form  a  more  demanding  frame  of  reference  than  would 
same-age  classmates.  Similarly,  because  of  starting  school  at  a 
later  age,  or  to  being  held  back  to  repeat  a  grade,  students  can  find 
themselves  in  classes  with  younger,  less  academically  advanced 
students  than  would  other  students  of  the  same  age.  In  the  present 
investigation,  our  focus  is  on  the  effects  of  repeating  a  year  in 
school  on  a  diverse  set  of  self-beliefs,  self-perceptions  of  relations 
with  significant  others,  school  grades,  and  standardized  test  scores 
collected  during  the  first  five  years  of  secondary  school. 

Time  to  Learn 

Although  not  studied  specifically  in  relation  to  retention,  Bloom 
(1976)  contended  that  weaker  students  merely  need  more  time  to  learn 
materials  than  do  stronger  students,  but  that  once  learning  is  achieved, 
the  differences  between  more  and  less  able  students  diminish  in  terms 
of  subsequent  achievement,  academic  self-beliefs,  and  motivation  to 
learn.  In  addition,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  without  appropriate 
intervention,  small  differences  in  achievement  at  any  particular  stage 
of  education  become  larger  over  time,  so  that  the  gap  between  the 
more  and  less  able  students  increases.  This  cumulative  disadvantage 
has  reciprocal  effects  with  subsequent  motivation,  as  well  as  achieve¬ 
ment,  creating  a  downward  spiral  (i.e.,  the  Mathew  effect;  Stanovich, 
1986;  Walberg  &  Tsai,  1983).  Hence,  we  hypothesize  that  because 
retained  students  have  an  extra  year  to  learn  the  materials  that  origi¬ 
nally  led  to  their  retention,  they  should  be  better  able  to  learn  those 
materials  in  the  first  year  following  retention  and  should  also  have 
more  positive  self-beliefs,  giving  them  a  stronger  basis  for  learning 
new  materials  and  for  maintaining  positive  self-beliefs  in  subsequent 
school  years. 

Grade  Retention  Effects 

Grade  Retention  Effects  on  Achievement 

Retention  effects  (i.e.,  repeating  a  year  in  school)  have  been  studied 
extensively  in  relation  to  academic  achievement  (e.g.,  Alexander, 
Entwisle,  &  Dauber,  2003;  Jimerson,  2001;  but  see  Reynolds,  1992; 
Roderick,  1994;  Roderick  &  Engel,  2001).  However,  as  emphasized 
by  Jimerson  and  Brown  (2013,  p.  140),  “because  of  potential  short- 
and  long-term  effects  that  grade  retention  can  have  on  student 
achievement  and  socioemotional  outcomes,  it  remains  a  controversial 


topic  in  research  and  practice.”  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  belief, 
supported  by  some  research  evidence,  that  retention  has  negative 
effects  on  academic  achievement  (e.g.,  Hattie,  2012).  As  emphasized 
by  Allen  et  al.  (2009),  this  negative  view  of  retention  is  evident  in  a 
policy  statement  by  the  National  Association  of  School  Psychologists, 
which  “urges  schools  and  parents  to  seek  alternatives  to  retention  that 
more  effectively  address  the  specific  instructional  needs  of  academic 
underachievers”  (p.  481). 

However,  critical  design  and  methodological  issues,  such  as  the 
need  for  appropriate  control  groups  and  controlling  for  preexisting 
differences — especially  prior  achievement,  which  is  inevitably  con¬ 
founded  with  retention — dictate  caution  in  reaching  overarching  con¬ 
clusions  such  as  these  (Jimerson  &  Brown,  2013).  Thus,  on  the  basis 
of  their  meta-analysis  of  grade  retention  studies,  in  which  they  con¬ 
trolled  for  study  quality,  Allen  et  al.  (2009)  reported  that  their  results 
“challenge  the  widely  held  belief  that  retention  has  a  negative  effect 
on  achievement”  (p.  480).  They  found  that  studies  showing  negative 
effects  of  retention  were  largely  limited  to  poor  quality  studies  with 
insufficient  control  for  preexisting  differences. 

Consistently  with  the  Allen  et  al.  (2009)  meta-analysis,  a  number  of 
publications  based  on  an  ongoing  longitudinal  study  challenge  the 
view  that  retention  has  negative  effects,  or  else  show  that  negative 
effects  in  prior  studies  are  likely  the  result  of  inadequate  control  for 
selection  effects  (Cham,  Hughes,  West,  &  Im,  2015;  Im,  Hughes, 
Kwok,  Puckett,  &  Cerda,  2013;  Moser,  West,  &  Hughes,  2012). 
Using  propensity  matching  to  match  retained  with  nonretained  (pro¬ 
moted)  primary  school  students,  Wu,  West,  and  Hughes  (2010)  found 
that  retention  had  short-term  positive  effects  on  school-belonging, 
teacher-rated  engagement,  and  academic  self-concept.  In  a  follow-up 
to  this  study,  Im  et  al.  (2013)  found  that  retained  and  promoted 
students,  following  transition  to  middle  school,  did  not  differ  in  terms 
of  achievement,  engagement,  or  school-belonging  (although  they  did 
not  report  the  follow-up  measures  of  academic  self-concept  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  earlier  study,  a  focus  of  the  present  investigation).  At  Year 
5,  Moser  et  al.  (2012)  compared  growth  trajectories  on  math  and 
reading  achievement  for  propensity-matched  students  who  had  been 
retained  or  promoted  in  Year  1  of  primary  school.  After  shifting 
scores  back  1  year  to  permit  same-year-in-school  comparisons  (what 
we  refer  to  as  “offset”  comparisons),  the  retention  group  experienced 
initially  higher  scores  than  the  nonretained  group,  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  Year  1  scores.  However,  the  positive  retention  effects  dissi¬ 
pated  over  time,  such  that  by  Year  5,  there  were  no  differences 
between  the  two  groups.  The  authors  also  warned  that  retention 
effects  on  achievement  might  vary,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
measure,  and  noted  that  in  Year  3,  the  retained  students  were  more 
likely  to  pass  a  state  accountability  math  test  that  was  closely  aligned 
to  the  school  curriculum  (Hughes,  Chen,  Thoemmes,  &  Kwok,  2010). 
Summarizing  the  results  of  these  multiple  publications,  10  years  into 
this  longitudinal  research  program,  Cham  et  al.  (2015)  concluded  that 
their  ongoing  research  studies  “have  not  supported  the  popular  view 
within  the  educational  literature  that  grade  retention  harms  students’ 
educational  success.  Instead,  we  have  either  found  advantages  for  the 
retained  group  or  have  failed  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
difference  between  the  retained  and  promoted  groups”  (p.  18). 

Cross-National  Comparisons 

Marsh  (2016)  recently  proposed  a  frame-of-reference  model  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  relative  year  in  school  (e.g.,  being  1  school 
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year  ahead  or  behind  same-age  students)  based  on  math  constructs 
and  using  PISA  data  from  41  countries.  Marsh  showed  that  for 
countries  participating  in  PISA,  students  typically  are  grouped  into 
the  same  grade  or  year  in  school  according  to  their  age,  rather  than 
to  their  abilities  in  general  or  in  particular  school  subjects.  Thus, 
with  the  exception  of  students  who  start  school  early  or  late,  those 
identified  as  gifted,  or  those  in  need  of  remedial  assistance,  it  is 
typical  for  students  within  the  same  class  to  be  of  a  similar  age.  For 
example,  based  on  nationally  representative  samples  of  15-year- 
olds  (total  N  =  276,165)  from  41  countries  (PISA  2003  data),  67% 
of  the  students  were  in  their  modal  year  in  school  for  their  country 
(Marsh,  2016).  However,  for  nearly  all  countries,  there  were 
15-year-old  students  who  were  accelerated  1  or  more  years  relative 
to  their  modal  year  in  school  (e.g.,  students  in  Years  1 1  or  12  when 
their  modal  or  “age-appropriate”  year  group  was  Year  9  or  10), 
whereas  others  were  in  year  groups  1  or  more  years  behind  their 
modal  year  group  (e.g.,  students  in  Years  7  or  8  when  their  modal 
or  “age-appropriate”  year  group  was  Year  9  or  10).  Extending  a 
model  of  social  comparison  theory  (Marsh  et  al.,  2015;  Marsh, 
Kuyper,  Morin,  Parker,  &  Seaton,  2014),  Marsh  (2016)  predicted 
a  priori,  and  found,  that  the  effects  of  de  facto  retention  (starting 
school  late  or  repeating  a  grade)  on  math  self-concept  (MSC)  were 
consistently  positive  across  the  41  countries.  These  positive  effects 
of  de  facto  retention  were  reasonably  consistent  across  the  41 
countries  and  individual  student  characteristics.  Relative  year  in 
school  seemed  to  be  the  critical  variable.  The  critical  finding  for 
our  purposes  is  that  the  positive  effects  on  MSC  were  similar  for 
students  who  started  late  or  who  had  been  retained  previously. 

Noting  limitations  and  directions  for  further  research,  Marsh 
(20 1 6)  emphasizes  that  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the  PISA  data 
precludes  stronger  longitudinal  models.  He  argues,  however,  that 
for  retained  students,  the  uncontrolled,  preexisting  differences 
leading  to  retention  would  be  likely  to  negatively  bias  estimates  of 
the  positive  effects  of  de  facto  retention,  working  against  the 
hypothesized  positive  effects  that  he  predicted  and  found.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the  data  precluded  longitudinal 
models  that  more  fully  differentiated  between  de  facto  retention 
based  on  starting  school  at  an  older  age,  and  grade  retention. 
Particularly  relevant  to  the  present  investigation,  and  from  the 
perspective  of  educational  policy,  the  reliance  on  cross-sectional 
PISA  data  precluded  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  retention  on 
changes  in  academic  achievement  based  either  on  school  grades  or 
on  standardized  test  scores. 

Rationale  for  A  Priori  Research  Hypotheses  and 
Research  Questions 

The  German  School  System  and  Grade  Retention 

In  Germany,  elementary  school  spans  Years  1  to  4,  secondary 
school  starts  at  Year  5,  and  compulsory  schooling  ends  at  Year  9 
in  most  states,  including  the  state  of  Bavaria,  where  the  present 
investigation  was  conducted.  There  is  no  tracking  in  elementary 
school,  but  in  most  states,  including  Bavaria,  students  are  placed 
into  one  of  three  tracks  at  the  start  of  secondary  school— lower- 
track  schools  ( Hauptschule ),  medium-track  schools  ( Realschule ), 
and  higher-track  schools  ( Gymnasium )  on  the  basis  of  their 
elementary  school  achievement.  Grade  retention  is  used  in  elemen¬ 


tary  school  as  well  as  across  all  secondary  school  tracks,  and  is 
based  on  students’  achievement  in  main  subjects.  The  number  of 
repeated  years  per  student  is  limited,  and  in  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion,  no  students  repeated  more  than  one  grade.  We  also  note  that 
in  the  German  school  system,  teachers  are  very  reluctant  to  use 
retention  in  the  first  2  years  of  secondary  school.  Hence,  the 
majority  of  retention  in  our  study  appeared  in  Years  7  and  8,  rather 
than  Years  5  and  6. 

The  Structure  of  the  Data 

In  the  present  investigation,  we  evaluate  the  effects  of  grade 
retention  (repeating  a  school  year)  on  a  range  of  psychosocial  and 
achievement  outcomes  (see  Figure  1)  for  a  single  cohort  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  progress  through  the  first  5  years  of  secondary 
school.  Data  was  collected  from  a  representative  sample  of  1,325 
students  from  42  schools  starting  the  year  before  the  beginning  of 
secondary  school:  Year  4  school  grades  in  German  and  math,  and 
then  school  grades,  standardized  achievement  tests,  and  psychos¬ 
ocial  variables  for  each  of  the  subsequent  5  years  of  secondary 
school  (see  Figure  1).  We  evaluated  retention  in  each  of  four 
separate  groups:  those  retained  at  Year  5,  a  different  group  of 
students  retained  at  Year  6,  and  so  forth,  noting  that  no  students 
were  retained  for  more  than  1  year  (for  a  discussion  of  the  German 
school  system,  tracking,  and  retention,  see  Section  1  of  the  online 
Supplemental  Materials).  The  study  design  (see  Figure  1)  provides 
a  particularly  strong  foundation  for  evaluating  retention  effects  on 
the  basis  of  multiple  natural  experiments  using  longitudinal  data 
that  provide  multiple  posttest  waves  to  evaluate  short-  and  long¬ 
term  effects  of  retention  and  multiple  pretest  waves  as  controls  for 
all  outcomes  as  well  as  the  covariates  (gender,  age,  socioeconomic 
status  [SES],  primary  school  grades,  IQ). 

Our  main  focus  is  on  the  four  dichotomous  grouping  variables 
(see  Figure  1)  representing  those  students  who  repeated  a 
school  year  in  each  of  the  4  years  from  Years  5-8.  For  example, 
the  lagged  effects  of  repeating  Year  5  are  represented  by  the 
path  from  the  grouping  variable  (“Repeat  Year  5”  in  Figure  1) 
to  outcomes  in  the  immediate  subsequent  Wave  2  (Lag  1 
effects),  as  well  as  all  effects  in  the  subsequent  three  waves 
(Lag  2-4  effects  at  Waves  3-5;  Figure  1).  Whereas  most 
students  are  in  Year  6  in  Wave  2,  the  students  repeating  Year  5 
are  in  Year  5  at  Wave  2.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  there 
are  Lag  1  effects  for  each  of  the  four  retention  groups.  Thus  (see 
Figure  1),  there  are  separate  estimates  of  Lag  1  effects  for 
students  repeating  Years  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (i.e.,  the  effects  of  the 
first  year  following  retention  for  each  of  the  four  retention 
groups).  Similarly,  different  groups  of  students  repeating  Years 
6,  7,  and  8,  have  multiple  preretention  waves  of  data  to  control 
for  preexisting  differences,  and  multiple  postretention  waves  to 
evaluate  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  retention.  This 
enables  us  not  only  to  test  these  Lag  1  effects  for  each  of  the 
four  separate  groups  but  also  to  test  the  consistency  of  these 
lagged  effects  across  the  four  groups  that  span  this  potentially 
volatile  early  to  middle  adolescent  period. 

An  intentionally  diverse  set  of  outcomes  was  considered,  in¬ 
cluding  self-belief  variables,  the  focus  of  the  Marsh  (2016)  study; 
achievement  measures,  which  have  been  the  focus  of  most  reten¬ 
tion  studies;  anxiety,  to  represent  the  emotional  response  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  retention;  and  student  self-reports  of  relations  with  sig- 
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Figure  1.  Waves  1  to  5  are  the  five  yearly  data  collections  in  this  longitudinal  study.  For  students  who  repeated  no 
grades,  the  data  collections  occurred  during  the  first  5  years  of  secondary  school  (Years  5  to  9).  The  same  set  of  10 
outcome  variables  was  collected  in  each  of  the  five  waves.  The  six  covariates  are  pretest  control  variables  with  paths 
leading  from  each  covariate  to  all  outcomes  in  Wave  1  (Lag  1  effects,  as  this  is  the  immediate  next  wave),  Wave  2 
(Lag  2  effects),  and  so  forth.  Of  specific  interest  are  the  four  dichotomous  grouping  variables  representing  students 
who  repeated  a  school  year  in  each  of  the  four  Years  5  to  8.  For  example,  a  student  repeating  Year  5  is  tested  again 
in  Years  5  (now  in  Wave  2  rather  than  Wave  1),  6,  7,  and  8  (in  Waves  3  to  5).  The  effect  of  repeating  Year  5  is 
represented  by  the  path  from  the  grouping  variable  (“Repeat  Year  5”)  to  outcomes  in  the  immediate  subsequent  wave 
(Lag  1  effect).  The  effects  of  repeating  Year  5  are  also  evaluated  in  relation  to  outcomes  in  Wave  3  (Lag  2  effects, 
as  the  outcomes  in  Wave  3  are  two  waves  following  Wave  1),  Wave  4  (Lag  3  effects),  and  Wave  5  (Lag  4  effects). 
Similarly,  different  groups  of  students  repeating  Years  6  (“Repeat  Year  6”),  Years  7  (“Repeat  Year  7”),  and  Years  8 
(“Repeat  Year  8”)  are  each  followed  in  subsequent  years  to  test  the  effects  of  repeating  grades.  For  these  subsequent 
groups,  Lag  1  effects  refer  to  the  effects  of  repeating  a  grade  on  the  immediate  subsequent  wave.  For  example,  for 
the  “Repeat  Year  6”  group,  Lag  1  effects  are  in  relation  to  outcomes  in  Wave  3,  whereas  for  the  ‘Repeat  Year  7” 
group,  Lag  1  effects  are  in  relation  to  outcomes  in  Wave  4.  The  model  depicted  is  a  “fun-forward”  structural  equation 
model  that  is  saturated,  in  the  sense  that  all  paths  are  estimated.  For  example,  covariates  are  predictors  of  all  variables 
in  Waves  1  to  5,  Wave  1  variables  are  predictors  of  all  variables  in  Waves  2  to  5,  and  so  forth.  Within  each  wave, 
all  variables  are  correlated.  For  nonrepeating  students,  Waves  1  to  5  refer  to  Years  5  to  9  (the  first  5  years  of  secondary 
school).  Of  the  1,325  students  considered  here,  the  numbers  of  students  who  repeated  in  each  year  were:  Year  5,  n  = 
10;  Year  6,  n  =  12;  Year  7,  n  =  35;  Year  8,  n  =  45 — a  total  of  103  students,  or  7.8%  of  the  total  sample  of  1,325 
students.  SES  =  socioeconomic  status;  Math  SC  =  self-concept  in  math;  M-Self-Eff  =  self-efficacy  in  math;  M 
Anxiety  =  anxiety  in  math;  Parents  =  parents  work  with  student  in  math;  Peers  =  math  is  valued  among  peers; 
Teacher  =  positive  reinforcement  from  teacher  in  math;  M  Grades  =  final  year  grade  in  math;  G  Grades  =  final  year 
grade  in  German;  GPA  =  average  grade  in  other  subjects;  MTest  =  standardized  math  achievement  test. 


nificant  others — parents  (academic  assistance  from  parents), 
teachers  (positive  teacher  support),  and  peers  (peer  appreciation  of 
math).  (Item  wording  and  reliability  estimates,  as  well  as  correla¬ 
tions  among  the  multiple  factors,  are  presented  in  Section  2  of  the 
online  Supplemental  Materials). 

A  Developmental  Perspective:  Developmental 
Equilibrium  Hypothesis 

A  potentially  important  limitation  of  retention  research  is  that  it 
is  mostly  based  on  U.S.  primary  school  students,  and — even  when 


longitudinal,  in  terms  of  following  up  the  effects  of  retention  over 
multiple  school  years — typically  includes  results  based  on  reten¬ 
tion  in  a  single  school  year  (see  Allen  et  al.,  2009;  Holmes  & 
Matthews,  1984;  Jimerson,  2001).  In  this  sense,  the  research  lacks 
a  developmental  perspective.  Here  however,  we  introduce  an  ap¬ 
parently  unique  developmental  equilibrium  perspective,  evaluating 
the  consistency  of  the  retention  effects  over  the  potentially  volatile 
early  to  middle  adolescent  period  on  the  basis  of  longitudinal  data 
and  multiple  retention  groups.  Equilibrium  is  reached  when  a 
system  achieves  a  state  of  balance  between  the  potentially  coun- 
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terbalancing  effects  of  opposing  forces.  The  application  of  equi¬ 
librium  and  related  terms  has  a  long  history  in  psychological 
theorizing  (Marsh  et  ah,  in  press).  Thus,  for  example,  Marshall, 
Parker,  Ciarrochi,  and  Heaven  (2014)  showed  that  a  system  of 
reciprocal  effects  between  self-concept  and  social  support  had 
attained  equilibrium  by  junior  high  school. 

Here  we  test  developmental  equilibrium  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
variance  of  retention  effects  in  each  of  four  separate  year  groups 
spanning  this  early  to  middle  adolescent  period.  More  specifically, 
we  evaluate  support  for  developmental  invariance,  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  retention  effects  are  the  same  for  students  retained 
in  Years  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (see  Figure  1).  In  this  sense,  our  study  is 
longitudinal,  in  that  it  covers  the  entire  early  to  middle  adolescent 
period,  but  also  because  it  evaluates  retention  for  separate  groups 
of  students  who  had  been  retained  in  Years  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  The 
German  secondary  school  system  starts  in  year  5,  although  Years 
5  and  6  are  often  considered  part  of  primary  schooling  in  U.S. 
studies.  Combining  the  effects  of  retention  across  these  four 
groups  partly  compensates  for  the  typically  small  sample  sizes  of 
retention  groups  based  on  retention  in  a  single  year,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  robustness  and  statistical  power,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  N  of  the  results.  More  importantly,  it  provides  an  appar¬ 
ently  unique  developmental  perspective  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  self-system  has  achieved  a  developmental  balance  in  relation  to 
the  retention  effects,  such  that  they  are  the  same  for  students 
retained  in  Years  5-8. 

Research  Hypotheses  and  Questions:  Retention  Effects 
in  Relation  to  Specific  Outcomes 

Math  Self-Concept  (MSC;  Hypotheses  la  and  lb) 

Consistently  with  Marsh  (2016),  we  predict  that  retention  has 
positive  effects  on  MSC  in  the  first  year  following  grade  retention 
(Lag  1),  after  controlling  for  covariates  and  outcomes  from  prior 
waves  (Hypothesis  la).  Lag  2-4  effects  are  the  direct  effects  of 
retention  2,  3,  and  4  years,  respectively,  following  retention,  after 
controlling  for  Lag  1  effects  as  well  as  the  effects  of  covariates  and 
outcomes  from  the  earlier  waves.  Positive  effects  at  Lags  2-4 
would  indicate  “sleeper  effects”  (new  positive  effects,  in  addition 
to  the  positive  effects  already  observed).  Nonsignificant  effects  at 
Lags  2-4  would  indicate  that  Lag  1  effects  were  maintained,  and 
negative  effects  at  Lags  2-4  would  indicate  that  Lag  1  effects  were 
not  fully  maintained.  We  hypothesize  (Hypothesis  lb)  that  the  Lag 
2-4  effects  of  retention  will  be  small  and  largely  nonsignificant— 
that  the  initially  positive  effects  of  retention  on  MSC  will  be 
maintained. 

Self-Efficacy  and  Anxiety  (Hypotheses  2a  and  2b) 

Although  the  grounds  for  these  a  priori  predictions  are  less  clear, 
both  of  these  variables  are  strongly  related  to  MSC.  On  this  basis, 
we  anticipate  that  the  effects  of  retention  will  be  favorable  and 
similar  in  direction,  although  perhaps  smaller  in  size,  to  those 
predicted  for  MSC  (increased  self-efficacy  and  reduced  anxiety)  at 
Lag  1  (Hypothesis  2a),  and  that  these  effects  will  be  retained  over 
time  (Hypothesis  2b). 


Relations  With  Significant  Others  (Research  Questions 
3a  and  3b) 

Our  study  includes  three  variables  associated  with  the  positive 
interactions  that  students  perceive  having  with  significant  others 
(parental  assistance,  positive  teacher  support,  peer  appreciation  of 
math)  in  relation  to  math.  We  leave  as  research  questions  the 
direction  of  effects  of  retention  on  these  outcomes  at  Lag  1 
(Research  Question  3a)  and  Lags  2-4  (Research  Question  3b),  but 
anticipate  that  the  Lag  1  effects  are  at  least  not  negative  (i.e.,  are 
either  favorable  or  are  nonsignificant). 

School  Grades,  Lag  1  (Hypothesis  4a,  Research 
Question  4b) 

In  each  year  of  our  study,  end-of-year  school  grades  (i.e., 
school-based  performance  measures)  were  collected  from  school 
records.  For  the  present  purposes,  we  focus  on  school  grades  in 
math,  German  (native  language),  and  an  average  over  other  sub¬ 
jects.  This  latter  might  differ  according  to  the  student  and  year  in 
school  (e.g.,  English,  other  foreign  language,  biology,  sport,  and 
music).  Because  retained  students  study  the  same  materials  in  the 
year  following  retention,  Lag  1  retention  effects  are  predicted  to  be 
positive  and  substantial  (Hypothesis  4a).  An  optimistic  perspective 
is  that  positive  Lag  1  effects  on  school  grades  are  maintained  or 
even  increased  in  subsequent  Lags  2-4.  However,  predicted  pos¬ 
itive  effects  at  Lag  1  are  based  on  studying  the  same  material  for 
2  years,  whereas  Lag  2-4  retention  effects  are  based  on  students 
studying  new  materials  for  a  single  year  only.  Hence,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  positive  effects  at  Lag  1  will  not  be  fully  main¬ 
tained — that  Lag  2-4  retention  effects  will  be  negative,  offsetting 
the  positive  effects  at  Lag  1 ,  at  least  in  part.  Thus,  we  leave  this  as 
a  research  question,  rather  than  a  research  hypothesis  based  on  a 
priori  predictions  (Research  Question  4b). 

Standardized  Math  Test  Scores,  Same  Age 
Comparisons  (Research  Questions  5a  and  b) 

In  each  year  of  our  study,  students  completed  a  standardized 
math  test.  Although  the  tests  were  not  specifically  based  on  the 
school  curriculum,  in  each  year,  they  contained  a  range  of  ad¬ 
vanced  materials  suitable  to  the  year  in  school  for  nonretained 
students  in  each  wave  of  the  study.  Particularly  as  retained  students 
have  had  a  chance  to  learn  more  fully  the  materials  that  they  have 
studied  previously,  an  optimistic  perspective  would  be  that  Lag  1 
retention  effects  are  positive  for  math  test  scores.  However,  be¬ 
cause  retained  students  are  a  year  behind  their  nonretained  class¬ 
mates,  they  have  not  studied  advanced  materials  covered  in  the 
curriculum  that  are  included  in  the  standardized  math  test  and  that 
have  been  studied  by  nonretained  students.  In  this  sense,  the  math 
test  based  on  same-age  comparisons  might  be  considered  “unfair” 
for  retained  students — at  least  in  terms  of  inferring  what  students 
have  learned,  relative  to  the  materials  that  they  have  actually 
studied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  also  be  argued  that  the 
same-age  comparisons  accurately  reflect  the  fact  that  repeaters  lag 
behind  nonrepeaters  in  what  they  have  studied.  Hence,  we  leave 
this  as  a  research  question.  Particularly  given  that  Lag  1  retention 
effects  on  math  test  scores  are  left  as  a  research  question,  there  is 
no  basis  for  predicting  Lag  2-4  retention  effects;  these  also  are  left 
as  a  research  question. 
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Offset  Math  Test  Scores,  Lag  1  Same- Year-in-School 
Comparisons  (Hypothesis  6a,  Research  Question  6b) 

An  alternative  perspective  on  test  scores  is  to  compare  retained 
students  in  each  year  following  retention  with  nonretained  students 
from  the  previous  wave  when  they  were  in  the  same  year  in  school 
(see  Figure  2).  Thus,  in  this  offset  strategy  (based  on  comparisons 
of  the  same  year  in  school,  or  what  Im  et  al.  [2013,  p.  361]  refer 
to  as  “shifting  back”  scores),  math  test  scores  for  retained  students 
repeating  Year  5  are  compared  with  test  scores  from  nonrepeaters 
from  the  previous  wave  (when  they  were  also  in  Year  5)  who  had 
studied  the  same  curriculum.  Similarly,  for  each  postretention 
year,  for  all  four  retention  groups,  comparisons  based  on  test 
scores  (but  not  other  outcomes)  were  “offset”  by  1  year,  so  that 
comparisons  were  based  on  students  having  completed  the  same 
year  in  school  (see  Figure  2).  For  these  offset  comparisons,  we 
predict  that  the  Lag  1  retention  effects  will  be  positive,  and  more 
positive  than  those  based  on  the  original  (same-age)  comparisons 
(test  scores  not  offset  by  1  year;  presented  in  Research  Question  5). 
However,  similar  to  the  logic  based  on  school  grades  (see  Research 
Question  4b),  the  predicted  positive  effects  for  test  scores  at  Lag  1 


might  not  be  fully  retained  over  Lags  2-4,  and  so  that  we  leave  this 
as  Research  Question  6b. 

Method 

Sample 

Our  data  are  based  on  the  Project  for  the  Analysis  of  Learning 
and  Achievement  in  Mathematics  (PALMA;  Frenzel,  Pekrun, 
Dicke,  &  Goetz,  2012;  Marsh  et  al.,  in  press;  Murayama,  Pekrun, 
Lichtenfeld,  &  Vom  Hofe,  2013;  Murayama,  Pekrun,  Suzuki, 
Marsh,  &  Lichtenfeld,  2016;  Pekrun  et  al.,  2007;  Pekrun,  Lichten¬ 
feld,  Marsh,  Murayama,  &  Goetz,  in  press),  a  large-scale  longitu¬ 
dinal  study  investigating  the  development  of  math  achievement 
and  its  determinants  during  secondary  school  in  Germany.  The 
study  was  conducted  in  the  German  federal  state  of  Bavaria.  The 
present  investigation  included  five  measurement  waves  spanning 
Years  5  to  9,  in  addition  to  school  grades  from  the  last  year  of 
primary  school  (Year  4).  Data  (1,325  students  from  42  schools; 
50%  girls;  mean  age  =  11.75  years  at  Wave  1,  SD  =  0.7)  were 
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Figure  2.  Offset  comparisons  for  standardized  math  tests  (M  Tests)  in  Waves  1  to  5.  Depicted  is  an  alternative 
perspective  on  test  scores  in  which  retained  students  in  each  year  following  retention  are  compared  with 
nonretained  students  from  the  previous  wave.  For  example,  math  test  scores  for  students  repeating  Year  5  in 
Wave  2  were  compared  with  test  scores  of  nonrepeating  students  when  they  also  completed  Year  5  (but  in  Wave 
1  rather  than  Wave  2).  Likewise,  Year  6  (Wave  2)  math  test  scores  for  nonrepeating  students  are  compared  with 
test  scores  from  repeaters  who  have  also  just  completed  Year  6  (but  in  Wave  3  rather  than  Wave  2).  In  this  way, 
math  tests  are  based  on  the  performances  of  students  who  have  studied  the  same  curriculum.  Similarly,  for  each 
postretention  year  (those  shaded  in  gray  for  the  repeater  groups)  for  all  four  retention  groups,  comparisons  based 
on  test  scores  (but  not  other  outcomes)  were  “offset”  by  1  year,  so  that  comparisons  were  based  ort  students 
having  completed  the  same  year  in  school.  Separate  analyses  were  done  for  each  retention  group,  except  for  the 
“repeat  Year  8”  retention  Group,  in  which  this  offset  strategy  was  not  possible  (i.e.,  there  are  no  Year  9  scores 
for  the  retention  group  that  can  be  compared  with  the  Year  9  scores  for  the  nonrepeater  group).  In  other  respects, 
the  offset  analysis  is  like  the  “full-forward”  structural  equation  model  depicted  in  Figure  1,  in  that  all  the  same 
covariates  and  outcomes  are  included  (only  the  math  test  scores  are  “offset”);  all  covariates  are  predictors  of  all 
variables  in  Years  5  to  9,  Year  5  variables  are  predictors  of  all  variables  in  Years  6  to  9,  and  so  forth.  Again, 
the  main  focus  of  the  present  investigation  is  on  the  dichotomous  grouping  variables  representing  students  who 
repeated  a  school  year  in  one  of  the  four  Years  5  to  8. 
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collected  from  the  year  before  the  start  of  secondary  school  (Year 
4  school  grades  in  German  and  math),  and  school  grades,  stan¬ 
dardized  achievement  tests,  and  psychosocial  variables  for  each  of 
the  subsequent  5  years  of  secondary  school  (see  Figure  1). 

Sampling  and  assessments  were  conducted  by  the  Data  Process¬ 
ing  and  Research  Center  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement.  The  samples  represented 
the  typical  student  population  in  the  state  of  Bavaria  in  terms  of 
student  characteristics  such  as  gender,  urban  versus  rural  location, 
and  SES  (for  details,  see  Pekxun  et  ah,  2007).  Students  answered 
the  questionnaire  toward  the  end  of  each  successive  school  year. 
All  instruments  were  administered  in  the  students’  classrooms  by 
trained  external  test  administrators.  Participation  in  the  study  was 
voluntary,  parental  consent  was  obtained  for  all  students,  and  the 
acceptance  rate  was  very  high  at  91.8%.  Surveys  were  deperson¬ 
alized  to  ensure  participant  confidentiality. 

Our  central  focus  is  on  evaluating  the  effects  of  grade  retention 
in  each  of  the  first  4  years  of  secondary  school.  Because  grade 
retention  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  the  numbers  repeating  are 
relatively  small.  Of  the  1,325  students  considered  here  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  five  waves  of  the  study,  present  investigation  the 
numbers  of  students  who  repeated  in  each  year  were  as  follows: 
Year  5  (n  =  10);  Year  6  (n  =  12);  Year  7  (n  =  35);  Year  8  (n  = 
45) — a  total  of  103  students,  or  7.8%  of  the  sample.  The  103 
repeating  students  did  not  differ  significantly  (all  ps  >  .05)  from 
the  1,222  nonrepeating  students  on  gender  (42%  vs.  51%  female); 
school  type  (43%  Gymnasium,  23%  Realschule,  23%  Hauptschule 
vs.  40%,  30%,  and  29%,  respectively);  age  (11.7  vs.  11.8  years); 
or  family  SES  (.01  vs.  —.02). 

In  supplemental  analyses,  we  evaluated  potential  biases  associ¬ 
ated  with  missing  data  after  controlling  for  background  variables 
(see  “covariates”  in  Figure  1)  and  school  type  for  the  10  outcomes 
in  Year  5.  More  specifically,  we  evaluated  the  main  effect  of  being 
included  in  the  sample  (“include”  in  online  supplemental  Table  2; 
the  difference  between  the  1,325  students  in  the  final  sample  vs. 
the  745  students  excluded  because  of  missing  data);  main  effect  of 
repeat  (“repeat”  in  online  supplemental  Table  2;  the  differences  in 
outcomes  for  the  repeating  students  compared  with  those  who  did 
not  repeat  Year  5);  and  the  Repeat  X  Include  Interaction  (“In- 
cldxRepeat”  in  online  supplemental  Table  2).  This  last  parameter 
was  of  particular  interest,  as  it  explored  whether  the  difference 
between  repeating  and  nonrepeating  students  depended  upon 
whether  the  students  were  included  in  the  final  sample.  The  effects 
of  “include”  were  statistically  significant  for  two  of  10  outcomes; 
those  students  in  the  final  sample  had  significantly  higher  math 
grades  (p  <  .01)  and  German  grades  (p  <  .05)  than  students 
excluded  because  of  missing  data,  but  did  not  differ  significantly 
in  terms  of  school  grades  in  other  subjects,  standardized  test 
scores,  or  any  of  the  other  outcomes.  Students  had  missing  data 
over  this  5-year  span  because  of  absences  on  the  day  of  the  data 
collection,  and  also  because  families  moved.  However,  we  note 
that  there  are  very  strong  controls  for  biases  associated  with  these 
outcomes,  as  each  of  the  10  outcomes  was  measured  in  each  of  the 
five  waves  of  data.  More  importantly  for  present  purposes,  differ¬ 
ences  between  repeating  and  continuing  students  did  not  depend  upon 
whether  the  students  were  or  were  not  included  in  the  final  sample. 
More  specifically,  differences  between  the  repeating  and  nonrepeating 
students  on  the  10  outcomes  in  Year  5  did  not  vary  significantly  as  a 


function  of  missing  data,  thereby  supporting  the  appropriateness  of 
the  analyses  (see  Section  1  of  the  online  Supplemental  Materials). 

Measures 

See  Section  2  of  the  online  Supplemental  Materials  for  more 
detail  on  measures. 

Six  psychosocial  constructs.  At  each  measurement  wave,  the 
same  set  of  items  was  used  to  assess  MSC,  math  self-efficacy, 
math  anxiety  (Achievement  Emotions  Questionnaire-Mathemat¬ 
ics;  see  Pekrun,  Goetz,  Frenzel,  Barchfeld,  &  Perry,  2011),  and 
student  perceptions  of  significant  others — parents  (Parental  Assis¬ 
tance),  teachers  (Positive  Teacher  Support),  and  peers  (Peer  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Math).  All  of  these  multi-item  scales  were  based  on 
self-report  responses  from  students,  using  a  5-point-Likert  scale: 
not  true  at  all,  hardly  true,  somewhat  true,  mostly  true,  or  com¬ 
pletely  true.  Across  the  five  waves  and  the  six  multi-item  scales, 
the  30  coefficient  alpha  estimates  of  reliability  were  generally  high 
(as  varying  from  .75  to  .92;  median  a  =  .87)  and  were  consistent 
over  the  multiple  waves.  For  ease  of  interpretation,  anxiety  scores 
were  reverse  scored,  so  that — consistently  with  other  constructs — 
higher  scores  reflect  more  favorable  outcomes.  (Item  wording  and 
reliability  estimates,  as  well  as  correlations  among  the  multiple 
factors,  are  presented  in  Section  2  of  the  online  Supplemental 
Materials). 

Math  achievement.  Students’  achievement  was  measured 
both  in  terms  of  school  grades  (from  Year  4,  the  last  year  of 
primary  school,  and  in  Years  5-9,  the  first  5  years  of  secondary 
school)  and  standardized  achievement  test  scores  in  math  (Years 
5-9).  School  grades  were  end-of-year  final  grades  obtained  from 
school  records.  Standardized  math  achievement  was  assessed  by 
the  PALMA  Mathematical  Achievement  Test  (vom  Hofe,  Kleine, 
Blum,  &  Pekrun,  2005).  Using  both  multiple-choice  and  open- 
ended  items,  this  test  measures  students’  modeling  and  algorithmic 
competencies  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  In  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  the  test  covered  the  same  content  areas,  but  the 
number  and  difficulty  of  the  items  increased  in  line  with  the  year 
in  school  completed  by  nonrepeating  students;  the  number  of  items 
increased  from  60  to  90  items  across  the  five  waves.  The  obtained 
achievement  scores  were  scaled  using  one-parameter  logistic  item 
response  theory  (Rasch  scaling;  Wu,  Adams,  Wilson,  &  Haldane, 
2007),  and  standardized  in  relation  to  Year  5  results  (i.e.,  the  first 
measurement  point)  to  establish  a  common  metric  across  the  five 
waves. 

Covariates.  Students’  school  grades  in  math  and  German  at 
the  end  of  primary  school  (Year  4),  gender,  IQ,  age,  and  SES 
served  as  covariates  for  the  overall  study.  Student  IQ  was  mea¬ 
sured  using  the  25-item  nonverbal  reasoning  subtest  of  the  German 
adaptation  of  Thorndike’s  Cognitive  Abilities  Test  (Heller  &  Per- 
leth,  2000).  SES  was  assessed  by  parent  report  using  the  Erikson 
Goldthorpe  Portocarero  social  class  scheme  (Erikson,  Goldthorpe, 
&  Portocarero,  1979),  which  consists  of  ordered  categories  of 
parental  occupational  status;  higher  values  represent  higher  social 
class. 

Statistical  Analyses 

All  analyses  were  done  with  Mplus  7.3  (Muthen  &  Muthen, 
2008-2014,  Version  7).  We  used  the  robust  maximum  likelihood 
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estimator,  which  is  robust  against  violations  of  normality  assump¬ 
tions.  All  analyses  were  based  on  manifest  variables,  using  the 
complex  design  option  to  account  for  nesting  of  students  within 
schools.  As  is  typical  in  large  longitudinal  field  studies,  some 
students  had  missing  data  for  at  least  one  of  the  measurement 
waves,  due  primarily  to  absence  or  to  changing  schools.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  data  analyses  (particularly  the  “offset”  com¬ 
parison  of  math  test  scores),  analyses  were  based  on  the  1,325 
students  who  participated  in  all  five  waves.  For  this  group,  the 
relatively  small  amounts  of  missing  data  (less  than  1%  for  each 
variable)  were  handled  with  full  information  maximum  likelihood, 
the  default  option  in  Mplus. 

The  primary  analysis  was  a  “full-forward”  structural  equation 
model  that  is  saturated,  in  the  sense  that  all  paths  are  estimated  (see 
Figure  1 ).  For  example,  covariates  are  predictors  of  all  variables  in 
Years  5-9,  Year  5  variables  are  predictors  of  all  variables  in  Years 
6-9,  and  so  forth.  Within  each  wave,  all  variables  were  correlated. 
A  specific  focus  is  the  four  dichotomous  grouping  variables  rep¬ 
resenting  students  who  repeated  a  school  year  in  one  of  the  4  years 
from  Years  5-8.  For  example,  a  student  repeating  Year  5  is  tested 
again  in  Year  5  (now  in  Wave  2  rather  than  Wave  1),  and  again  in 
Years  6,  7,  and  8  (in  Waves  3-5).  The  effect  of  repeating  Year  5 
is  represented  by  the  path  from  the  grouping  variable  (“Repeat 
Year  5”)  to  outcomes  in  the  immediate  subsequent  wave  (Lag  1 
effects),  as  well  as  all  subsequent  waves  (effects  at  Lags  2-4). 
Similarly,  different  groups  of  students,  repeating  Years  6,  7,  and  8, 
are  each  followed  up  in  subsequent  years,  to  test  the  effects  of 
retention. 

In  order  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  results,  all  covari¬ 
ates  and  Year  5  outcomes  were  standardized  (M  =  0,  SD  =  1) 
across  the  entire  sample.  Outcomes  for  Years  6-9  were  then 
standardized  in  relation  to  mean  values  of  each  construct  in 
Year  5,  so  that  measurement  in  relation  to  a  common  metric  was 
retained.  The  four  grouping  variables  representing  retention 
were  scored  as  1  =  retention  and  0  =  nonretention.  Hence,  the 
unstandardized  coefficients  associated  with  each  of  these  vari¬ 
ables  represent  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Year  5  standard  deviation  units,  after  controlling  for 
covariates  and  outcomes  in  all  waves  prior  to  retention  for  each 
of  the  retention  groups — hereafter  referred  to  as  effect  sizes 
(ESs) — scaled  so  that  higher  scores  reflect  more  favorable 
outcomes.  As  noted  earlier  (see  discussion  of  research  ques¬ 
tions,  and  Hypotheses  6  and  7),  retention  effects  on  standard¬ 
ized  achievement  tests  were  evaluated  in  relation  to  both  same- 
age  comparisons  (e.g.,  comparing  results  of  retained  Year  5 
students  with  those  of  nonretained  Year  6  students  who  are  of 
a  similar  age)  and  same-year-in-school  comparisons  (e.g.,  com¬ 
paring  results  of  retained  Year  5  students  with  nonretained 
students  when  they  also  were  in  Year  5;  see  Figure  2). 

Preliminary  Analyses:  Evaluation  of  Developmental 
Invariance  Hypothesis 

The  path  model  depicted  in  Figure  1  is  a  “full  forward”  struc¬ 
tural  equation  model  that  is  completely  saturated,  with  degrees  of 
freedom  equal  to  zero;  all  paths  relating  variables  in  different 
waves  are  estimated,  as  are  all  correlations  and  correlated  residuals 
relating  variables  within  each  wave.  We  evaluated  two  alternative 
models  to  summarize  the  retention  effects.  In  the  “means  model” 


we  used  the  model  constraint  option  in  Mplus  to  compute  the  mean 
ES  across  the  relevant  retention  groups  for  each  outcome,  along 
with  the  standard  error  and  a  test  as  to  whether  the  mean  was 
significantly  different  from  zero.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mean  ES 
for  MSC  was  the  mean  retention  effect  averaged  across  the  four 
retention  groups  (i.e.,  students  retained  in  Years  5,  6,  7,  and  8). 
Importantly,  this  model  is  still  saturated,  in  that  it  did  not  impose 
any  constraints.  However,  it  provides  a  much  stronger,  more  robust 
test  of  the  overall  retention  effects,  in  that  the  test  of  the  mean 
across  retention  groups  is  based  on  a  larger  N  than  tests  of  each 
group  separately,  compensating  in  part  for  the  small  number  of 
retained  students  in  each  retention  group. 

In  order  to  more  formally  evaluate  the  invariance  of  retention 
effects,  we  next  tested  a  “developmental  invariance”  model  in 
which  all  lagged  effects  were  constrained  to  be  the  same  across  the 
four  retention  groups.  Thus,  for  example,  Lag  1  retention  effects 
for  MSC  were  constrained  to  be  the  same  for  the  different  groups 
of  students  who  had  been  retained  in  Years  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
respectively.  This  highly  constrained,  parsimonious  model  im¬ 
posed  a  total  of  60  invariance  constraints.  Particularly  given  the 
large  number  of  constraints,  the  fit  of  this  model  was  remarkably 
good,  providing  strong  support  for  the  developmental  invariance  of 
retention  effects  across  the  four  retention  groups.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  mean  ESs  (based  on  the  means  model)  and  the  invariant  ESs 
(based  on  the  developmental  invariance  model)  were  similar,  and 
both  provided  a  parsimonious  summary  of  the  retention  effects. 
For  the  present  purposes,  we  focus  on  results  based  on  the  statis¬ 
tically  stronger  developmental  invariance  model,  but  results  for  the 
means  model — including  the  estimates  for  each  of  the  year  groups 
considered  separately,  as  well  as  details  about  the  fit  of  the 
developmental  invariance — are  presented  in  the  online  Supple¬ 
mental  Materials  (Section  4). 

Results 

Effects  of  Retention 

Math  self-concept  (Hypotheses  la  and  lb).  Consistently  with 
Hypothesis  la,  the  effects  of  retention  on  MSC  in  the  first  year 
following  retention  (invariant  Lag  1  effects)  were  positive  and 
statistically  significant  (ES  =  .597,  Table  1).  Lag  2-4  effects 
reflect  the  direct  effect  of  the  intervention  after  controlling  for 
outcomes  from  all  previous  waves,  including  the  Lag  1  effects; 
positive  effects  reflect  “sleeper”  effects,  negative  effects  reflect  a 
significant  diminishing  of  the  positive  effects  at  Lag  1,  and  non¬ 
significant  effects  reflect  maintenance  of  the  positive  effects  at  Lag 
1.  Consistently  with  Hypothesis  lb,  the  ESs  for  Lags  2-4  were 
nonsignificant  (maintenance  of  Lag  1  effects). 

Self-efficacy  and  anxiety  (Hypotheses  2a  and  2b).  Consistently 
with  Hypothesis  2a,  the  effects  of  retention  on  these  outcomes 
were  significantly  positive  (noting  that  anxiety  was  reverse  scored 
so  that  higher  values  reflect  less  anxiety).  However,  ESs  (.359  for 
self-efficacy,  .293  for  anxiety;  Table  1)  were  smaller  than  for 
MSC.  Consistently  with  Hypothesis  2b,  Lag  2-4  ESs  were  non¬ 
significant  for  both  self-efficacy  (maintenance  of  Lag  1  effects), 
although  for  anxiety  effects  there  was  a  positive  Lag  4  effect  (a 
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Table  1 


Short-Term  (Lag  1)  and  Long-Term  (Lags  2-4)  Effects  of  Grade  Retention  Across  4  Years  of  Secondary  School 


10  outcomes 

Invariant  Lag  1  effects 
(ESs) 

Invariant  Lag  2  effects 
(ESs) 

Invariant  Lag  3  effects 
(ESs) 

Invariant  Lag  4  effects 
(ESs) 

Effect  size 

SE 

Effect  size 

SE 

Effect  size 

SE 

Effect  size 

SE 

Math  self-concept 

.597** 

.094 

.148 

.116 

-.113 

.215 

.405 

.210 

Math  self-efficacy 

.359** 

.084 

.079 

.122 

-.155 

.161 

.128 

.326 

Math  anxiety 

.293** 

.092 

.207 

.117 

-.100 

.159 

.656** 

.217 

Parents 

.173 

.110 

.008 

.129 

.277 

.236 

.336 

.180 

Peer 

.023 

.094 

-.020 

.154 

.002 

.203 

.365 

.270 

Teacher 

.305** 

.099 

.149 

.133 

-.007 

.166 

.209 

.194 

Math  grades 

1.010** 

.119 

-.033 

.134 

.077 

.240 

.396 

.210 

German  grades 

.454** 

.068 

-.059 

.117 

-.025 

.160 

.191 

.203 

Grade  Point  Average 

.452** 

.054 

-.092 

.080 

.053 

.110 

-.187 

.181 

Math  test 

-.188* 

.076 

-.143 

.100 

.059 

.091 

.222 

.178 

Total 

.348** 

.042 

.024 

.059 

.027 

.075 

.272** 

.090 

Note.  Analysis  based  on  Figure  1  (where  variables  are  defined),  a  “full-forward”  structural  equation  model  that  is  saturated,  in  the  sense  that  all  paths 
are  estimated  and  correlations  within  each  wave  are  estimates.  Based  on  support  of  developmental  invariance  model,  effect  sizes  (ESs)  were  constrained 
to  be  invariant  over  the  four  retention  groups.  ESs  are  the  “direct  effects”  of  repeating  a  grade  on  each  outcome  variable,  controlling  for  covariates  and 
all  outcomes  from  prior  waves.  Lag  1  paths  are  those  for  the  first  year  after  repeating  a  grade;  Lag  2  paths  are  the  effects  on  the  second  year  following 
grade  retention,  controlling  for  outcomes  from  all  prior  waves — including  Lag  1  effects,  and  so  forth.  All  outcome  variables  are  standardized  in  relation 
to  Year  5  (Wave  1)  values.  ESs  that  are  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05)  in  relation  to  their  standard  errors  (SEs)  are  in  bold. 

*p  <  .05.  **p  <  .01. 


positive  sleeper  effect),  even  though  Lag  2  and  3  effects  were 
nonsignificant. 

Relations  with  significant  others  (Research  Questions  3a  and 
3b).  Lag  1  ESs  for  the  effects  of  student  perceptions  of  positive 
teacher  support  were  significantly  positive  (ES  =  .305),  whereas 
the  nonsignificant  Lags  2-4  effects  indicated  that  these  positive 
effects  of  retention  were  maintained  in  subsequent  school  years. 
There  were  no  statistically  significant  effects  (Lags  1-4)  of  reten¬ 
tion  for  perceptions  of  parental  assistance  or  peer  appreciation  of 
math. 

School  grades  (Hypothesis  4a  and  Research  Question  4b). 

Retention  effects  were  evaluated  for  end-of-year  school  grades  for 
math  and  for  German  (required  subjects),  and  an  average  grade 
over  other  subjects  (grade  point  average  [GPA]).  Lag  1  retention 
effects  were  significantly  positive  for  all  three  measures  of  school 
grades  (ESs  =  .452  to  1.010).  The  results  were  particularly  large 
for  math  school  grades  (mean  ES  =  1.010),  reflecting  stronger 
controls  for  preexisting  differences  in  math,  because  of  the  focus 
of  the  study  on  Math  (i.e.,  other  outcomes,  including  test  scores, 
were  math-specific).  Although  we  anticipated  that  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Lag  2-4  effects  might  be  negative  (but  left  this  as  a  research 
question),  these  effects  were  all  nonsignificant,  demonstrating  that 
the  substantial  positive  effects  of  retention  on  school  grades  in  the 
first  year  following  retention  were  maintained  in  subsequent 
school  years. 

Standardized  math  tests,  same-age  comparisons  (Research 
Questions  5a  and  b).  Retention  effects  were  evaluated  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  standardized  achievement  test  scores  collected  in  each  year 
of  the  study.  We  anticipated  that  these  Lag  1  effects  based  on  same 
age  comparisons  might  inappropriately  disadvantage  retained  stu¬ 
dents  (who  had  not  studied  some  of  the  advanced  materials  cov¬ 
ered  by  nonretained  students),  but  left  this  as  a  research  question. 
Indeed,  Lag  1  effects  for  math  test  scores  were  significantly 
negative  (ES  =  -.188),  although  the  size  of  the  effect  was  much 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  positive  effect  on  school  grades 


(ES  =  +1.010).  Lag  2-4  effects  for  test  scores  were  nonsignifi¬ 
cant,  indicating  that  the  small  negative  effects  of  retention  on  test 
scores  were  maintained  (see  Table  1). 

Standardized  math  tests,  same-year-in-school  comparisons 
(Hypothesis  6a  and  Research  Question  6b).  In  an  alternative 
perspective  on  test  scores  (see  Figure  2  and  Table  2),  we  compared 
test  scores  of  retained  students  in  each  year  following  retention 
with  those  of  nonretained  students  in  the  previous  wave  (i.e., 
same-year-in-school  comparisons).  Thus,  test  scores  for  the  re¬ 
tained  groups  were  compared  with  those  in  nonretained  groups 
who  had  completed  the  same  year  in  school  and  studied  the  same 
curriculum,  but  on  the  basis  of  data  from  one  wave  earlier.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  offset  comparisons  (see  Table  1),  these 
had  to  be  conducted  separately  for  retention  groups  in  Years  5-7 
(and  were  not  possible  for  the  “repeat  Year  8”  retention  group;  see 
discussion  in  Table  2).  Consistently  with  Hypothesis  6a  (see  Table 
2),  Lag  1  ESs  were  more  positive  for  these  offset  comparisons 
(based  on  the  same  year  in  school)  than  were  those  based  on  the 
same  wave  (same-age  comparisons,  evaluated  in  Research  Ques¬ 
tion  5a).  For  these  offset  comparisons,  all  six  ESs  (based  on  total 
effects  in  Table  2)  were  positive  (.053  to  .677;  M  —  .341)  in  favor 
of  the  retention  group,  and  three  were  statistically  significant.  In 
summary,  when  test  scores  for  retained  students  were  compared 
with  those  of  other  students  in  the  same  year  group,  there  were 
significantly  positive  effects  of  retention. 

Summary  of  Results 

Given  the  persistent  belief  that  retention  has  negative  effects,  the 
most  important  finding  here  is  that  in  research  based  on  a  partic¬ 
ularly  strong  and  more  appropriate  design,  the  effects  of  retention 
were  mostly  positive,  and  almost  none  were  significantly  negative. 
Indeed,  for  the  critical  Lag  1  effects  based  on  the  first  year 
following  the  intervention,  only  one  of  the  10  effects  was  signif¬ 
icantly  negative  (.05  <  p  <  .01),  and  seven  were  significantly 
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Table  2 


Comparison  of  Effects  of  Repeating  a  Year  in  School  Based  on  the  Original  Math  Tests  (Same-Age  Comparisons)  and  Math  Tests 
Offset  by  1  Year  (Same-Year-in-School  Comparisons) 

Repeating  group 

Comparison 

Time  (number  of  waves  following  retention) 

Total  effects 

Direct  effects 

Lag  1 

Lag  2 

Lag  3 

Lag  1 

Lag  2 

Lag  3 

Repeat  Year  5 

Original 

-.078  (.206) 

-.076  (475) 

.034  (.149) 

-.078  (.206) 

-.152  (.102) 

-.107  (.189) 

Offset 

.101  (.110) 

.603(446) 

.242  (.219) 

.101  (.110) 

.442  (446) 

.024(456) 

Repeat  Year  6 

Original 

.022  (.143) 

-.079  (.148) 

.022  (443) 

-.193  (.152) 

Offset 

.677(455) 

.371(451) 

.677(455)  „ 

-.022  (.157) 

Repeat  Year  7 

Original 

-.253(406) 

-.253  (.106) 

Offset 

.053  (.165) 

.053  (.165) 

Note.  The  analyses  presented  here  are  based  on  Figure  1  (where  variables  are  defined)  and  on  the  analyses  in  Table  1,  but  differ  in  several  important 
aspects.  First,  separate  analyses  were  done  for  each  of  the  four  groups  of  repeaters.  Second,  as  with  the  analyses  in  Table  1,  outcomes  following  the  repeated 
year  are  controlled  for  covariates  and  outcomes  from  all  previous  waves,  and  correlations  within  each  wave  are  estimated.  Most  importantly,  math 
standardized  test  scores  (but  none  of  the  other  outcomes)  for  repeating  groups  were  offset  by  one  wave,  such  that  repeating  students  were  compared  with 
nonrepeating  students  who  had  completed  the  same  year  in  school  (see  Figure  2).  Thus,  for  students  who  repeated  Year  5,  math  test  scores  for  Waves  3-5 
(when  they  were  in  Years  6-8)  were  compared  with  math  test  scores  for  nonrepeating  students  for  Waves  2-4  (when  they  were  also  in  Years  6-8).  For 
each  of  the  repeating  groups,  separate  analyses  are  presented  for  the  original  math  test  scores  and  for  1  -year  offset  math  test  scores.  Results  are  presented 
both  for  the  total  effect  of  retention  (controlling  for  covariates  and  outcomes  prior  to  retention)  and  for  direct  effects  (controlling  for  covariates,  outcomes 
prior  to  retention,  and  outcomes  following  retention,  as  in  Table  1).  Results  involving  Wave  5  are  not  presented  because  the  offset  transformation  for 
retention  groups  uses  Wave  5  math  test  scores  as  Wave  4  (see  Figure  2).  Standard  errors  of  each  path  are  presented  in  parentheses,  and  statistically 
significant  paths,  p  <  .05,  are  presented  in  bold. 


positive  (p  <  .01).  Averaged  across  the  10  outcomes,  the  mean  of 
Lag  1  effects  was  statistically  significant  (.384).  Evaluation  of  Lag 
2-4  effects  of  retention  demonstrate  that  these  Lag  1  effects  were 
maintained,  or  in  the  case  of  anxiety,  improved  further  in  subse¬ 
quent  years.  Although  our  focus  has  been  on  the  invariant  esti¬ 
mates  across  the  four  retention  groups,  it  is  also  relevant  to  look  at 
the  results  for  each  of  the  four  groups  separately  (see  Section  4  of 
the  online  Supplemental  Materials).  For  the  critical  40  Lag  1 
effects  (i.e.,  four  retention  groups  X  10  outcomes)  based  on  the 
first  year  following  the  intervention,  only  one  of  the  40  effects  was 
significantly  negative  (.05  <P<  .01).  Furthermore,  none  of  the 
mean  effects  for  any  of  the  10  outcomes  averaged  across  the  four 
retention  groups  were  significantly  negative.  In  contrast,  23  of  40 
effects  were  significantly  positive;  the  mean  effects  averaged 
across  the  four  groups  were  significantly  positive  for  6  of  10 
outcomes,  as  was  the  grand  mean  effect  averaged  across  all  out¬ 
comes  (.384). 

Consistently  with  Marsh  (2016),  the  effects  of  retention  on  MSC 
were  positive  (M  Lag  1  ES  =  .597),  and  the  results  were  generally 
favorable  for  self-efficacy  and  anxiety.  However,  perhaps  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  results  were  even  more  positive  for  math  school  grades 
(M  Lag  1  ES  =  1.010);  the  retention  effects  were  also  positive  for 
other  school  grade  measures.  Retention  effects  for  relations  with 
significant  others  were  positive,  but  only  student  perceptions  of 
teacher  support  were  statistically  significant. 

Discussion,  Limitations,  and  Directions  for 
Further  Research 

Developmental  Equilibrium 

The  developmental  perspective  adopted  here  is  apparently  new 
in  retention  research  and  has  important  implications.  Consistently 
with  the  developmental  equilibrium  hypothesis,  the  largely  posi¬ 


tive  effects  of  retention,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  effects,  were 
highly  consistent  across  different  groups  of  students  who  had  been 
retained  in  Years  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Support  for  this  hypothesis  not 
only  supports  the  robustness  and  consistency  of  the  positive  reten¬ 
tion  effects  but  also  indicates  that  the  self-system  has  achieved 
equilibrium  in  relation  to  retention  effects  over  this  potentially 
volatile  period.  Because  this  is  an  apparently  new  strategy  in 
retention  research,  it  is  important  that  future  research  tests  the 
generalizability  of  these  retention  effects  and  extends  to  students 
of  other  ages. 

Retention  Effects  for  School  Grades 

The  substantial  Lag  1  effects  in  favor  of  retained  students, 
particularly  for  math  grades  (M  ES  =  1.010)  require  further 
consideration.  These  Lag  1  effects  might  be  argued  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  retained  students  unfairly,  because  they  had  studied  the 
same  curriculum  for  2  consecutive  years.  However,  this  would 
not  be  the  case  for  effects  in  subsequent  years  following  reten¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  Lags  2-4).  Hence,  because  of  the  finding  that  Lag 
2-4  effects  for  math  grades  were  nonsignificant,  the  initial 
positive  Lag  1  effects  were  maintained  in  subsequent  school 
years.  The  positive  retention  effects  were  larger  for  math  school 
grades  than  for  school  grades  in  German,  and  the  GPA  based  on 
other  school  subjects.  However,  this  difference  can  be  ex¬ 
plained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  focus  of  this  study  on  math,  with 
the  consequence  that  there  were  stronger  controls  for  preexist¬ 
ing  differences  in  relation  to  math  than  there  were  for  other 
school  subjects — particularly  those  included  in  the  GPA  mea¬ 
sure,  for  which  controls  in  relation  to  some  school  subjects  were 
limited.  As  noted  earlier,  residual  preexisting  differences  are 
likely  to  advantage  nonrepeating  students;  this  potential  bias 
was  apparently  larger  for  nonmath  outcomes. 
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Retention  Effects  for  Standardized  Math  Tests— Same 
Age  Versus  Same  Year  (Offset)  Comparisons 

Retention  effects  for  math  standardized  test  scores  were  the  least 
positive,  and  were  slightly  negative  when  based  on  same-age 
comparisons  (—.188;  Table  1).  However,  these  results  apparently 
reflected — at  least  in  part — an  apparent  unfairness  in  these  com¬ 
parisons,  in  the  sense  that  retained  students  were  being  tested  on 
advanced  materials  that  they  had  not  covered  in  their  studies, 
whereas  these  materials  had  been  covered  by  nonretained  students. 
In  an  alternative  strategy,  we  argued  that  retained  student  results 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  students  who  had  completed  the 
same  year  in  school — what  we  refer  to  as  offset  (or  same-year-in- 
school)  comparisons.  Thus,  for  example,  results  for  the  Year  5 
retention  group  were  compared  with  the  results  of  students  who 
had  completed  Year  5  in  the  previous  wave,  rather  than  with  the 
results  for  these  same  students  after  they  had  completed  Year  6. 
For  these  offset  comparisons,  the  total  effects  for  the  retention 
group  were  all  positive  (M  ES  =  .341) — significantly  so  for  three 
of  six  comparisons. 

Interpretation  of  these  results  on  the  basis  of  standardized  test 
scores  is  not  straightforward.  On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  same-age  comparisons  unfairly  favored  nonretained  stu¬ 
dents,  as  they  were  taught  materials  covered  in  the  test  that  had  not 
been  taught  to  the  retained  students.  Furthermore,  this  same  issue 
was  present  in  all  subsequent  years  (i.e.,  retained  students  were 
always  1  year  behind  the  nonretained  students).  However,  the 
standardized  math  test  in  our  study  focused  on  generic  skills 
appropriate  for  the  age  groups,  and  was  not  specifically  based  on 
the  school  curriculum.  This  is  similar  to  the  rationale  for  PISA 
tests.  Hence,  the  advantage  for  nonretained  students  in  our  study  is 
likely  to  be  much  smaller  than  in  studies  that  use  tests  specifically 
based  on  the  curriculum  covered  by  the  nonretained  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  our  offset  compari¬ 
sons  unfairly  advantage  the  retained  students,  who  have  been 
taught  the  same  materials  for  2  consecutive  years.  Again,  this 
potential  advantage  would  likely  be  even  larger  for  a  test  that  more 
closely  reflected  the  curriculum — in  this  case,  for  the  class  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  retained  students,  rather  than  the  nonretained  stu¬ 
dents.  However,  even  to  the  extent  that  such  comparisons  advan¬ 
taged  the  retained  students,  this  advantage  would  only  be  relevant 
for  Lag  1  comparisons:  In  subsequent  school  years,  previously 
retained  students  would  only  have  been  taught  the  new  materials  in 
a  single  school  year.  Hence,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  for 
the  offset  comparisons,  our  results  show  that  the  positive  effects  of 
retention  in  the  first  year  following  retention  (Lag  1  results)  were 
maintained  over  subsequent  school  years  (Lags  2-4).  Furthermore, 
even  the  offset  comparisons  have  a  potential  bias  in  favor  of  the 
nonretained  students,  in  that  the  comparison  group  for  evaluating 
retention  (i.e.,  the  nonretained  students)  is  truncated,  excluding  all 
the  poorest  performing  students  who  were  originally  part  of  that 
cohort  (i.e.,  the  retained  students).  Hence,  the  offset  comparisons 
provide  important  evidence  for  the  benefits  of  retention,  even  for 
standardized  test  scores. 

The  offset  approach  used  here,  to  test  for  the  effects  of  retention 
on  the  basis  of  standardized  test  scores,  is  not  the  only  strategy  to 
circumvent  potentially  biased  comparisons  in  favor  of  nonretained 
students.  For  example,  an  alternative  approach  might  be  to  com¬ 
pare  the  results  of  retained  students  with  those  of  their  new 


classmates  following  retention  (that  is,  those  who,  while  in  the 
same  year  in  school,  are  typically  1  year  younger),  rather  than  their 
former  classmates,  prior  to  retention.  This  approach  would  have 
the  advantage  of  comparing  retained  students  with  a  whole  cohort 
of  new  students,  rather  than  with  a  truncated  cohort  that  excluded 
retained  students,  but  would  have  the  disadvantage  that  controlling 
for  preexisting  differences  might  be  more  problematic.  Although 
there  is  apparently  no  completely  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem,  it  is  critical  that  future  research  provide  reasonable  con¬ 
trols  in  relation  to  potentially  biased  comparisons  of  retained  and 
nonretained  students  in  respect  of  materials  that  have  only  been 
taught  to  nonretained  students.  Similarly,  systematic  reviews  and 
meta-analyses  of  the  effects  of  retention  need  to  distinguish  results 
on  the  basis  of  how  this  issue  is  addressed  in  primary  studies  (see 
Allen  et  al.,  2009). 

Potential  Process  Mechanisms  to  Explain  Positive 
Retention  Effects 

Although  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation, 
it  is  important  to  explore  process  mechanisms  to  explain  the 
positive  retention  effects:  These  can  be  the  basis  of  further  re¬ 
search.  The  Marsh  (2016)  study,  which  was  a  starting  point  for  the 
present  investigation,  used  frame  of  reference  models  (e.g.,  social 
comparison  theory;  Marsh  et  al.,  2015;  Marsh  et  al.,  2014)  to 
predict  positive  effects  of  retention  (and  negative  effects  of  accel¬ 
eration)  on  academic  self-concept.  In  this  respect,  the  present 
investigation  is  consistent  with  previous  findings.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  research  demonstrating  that  academic 
self-concept  and  achievement — particularly  school  grades,  but  also 
test  scores — are  reciprocally  related  (e.g.,  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006; 
Pinxten,  Marsh,  De  Fraine,  Van  Den  Noortgate,  &  Van  Damme, 
2014).  Relatedly,  the  fact  that  students  do  so  much  better,  in  terms 
of  school  grades,  after  repeating  a  year  in  school,  is  likely  to 
reinforce  their  MSC  and  psychological  adjustment  more  generally. 
Hence,  this  theoretical  rationale  explains  the  results  of  the  present 
investigation — at  least  in  part. 

Although  apparently  there  have  been  no  retention  studies  focus¬ 
ing  mainly  on  the  time  required  to  master  new  materials,  or  on 
Matthew  effects,  these  theoretical  perspectives  appear  to  be  rele¬ 
vant.  There  is  clear  theoretical  and  empirical  evidence  from  mas¬ 
tery  learning  interventions  that  weaker  students  might  merely  need 
more  time  to  master  new  material,  material  that  can  be  mastered 
more  quickly  by  stronger  students  (Carroll,  1989;  Kulik,  Kulik,  & 
Bangert-Drowns,  1990).  There  is  also  theoretical  and  empirical 
research  on  the  Matthew  effect  showing  that  without  intervention, 
students  who  fall  behind  at  any  particular  stage  in  schooling  tend 
to  fall  behind  even  further  in  subsequent  school  years  (e.g., 
Stanovich,  1986;  Walberg  &  Tsai,  1983).  According  to  Bloom 
(1976),  if  weak  students  are  given  sufficient  time  and  resources  to 
achieve  mastery,  the  differences  between  more  and  less  able  stu¬ 
dents  will  diminish,  and  achieving  mastery  has  potentially  pro¬ 
found  effects  on  positive  self-beliefs  and  motivations  to  learn. 
Similarly,  Stanovich  (1986)  argued  that  early  intervention  is  crit¬ 
ical  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  created  by  Matthew  effects.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  these  theoretical  and  empirical  perspectives,  the  fact 
that  retained  students  had  an  extra  year  to  learn  the  materials  that 
had  led  to  their  retention  not  only  helped  them  to  learn  those 
materials  more  effectively  in  the  first  year  following  retention  but 
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also  resulted  in  more  positive  self-beliefs  and  gave  them  a  stronger 
basis  for  learning  new  materials  in  subsequent  school  years. 
Hence,  retention  can  be  seen  as  a  potentially  useful  intervention  to 
counter  the  negative  consequences  of  failure  to  learn  critical  aca¬ 
demic  materials. 

We  also  note  that  retained  students  tend  to  be  more  mature  (i.e., 
a  year  older  than  their  new  classmates  following  retention).  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  curious  that  there  seems  to  be  widespread  support  for 
holding  students  back  when  they  start  school  so  that  they  are 
among  the  oldest  in  their  class,  rather  than  the  youngest  (also 
referred  to  as  “academic  red  shirting”;  see  Gladwell,  2008),  but  the 
opposite  view  prevails  in  terms  of  holding  students  back  by  re¬ 
peating  a  school  year  when  they  have  not  adequately  mastered  the 
materials  (the  so-called  “old  for  grade”  hypothesis;  see  Im  et  al., 
2013).  However,  Marsh  (2016)  argues  that  the  advantage  of  being 
relatively  older  than  classmates  in  terms  of  academic  self-concept 
is  similar  for  students  who  started  late  and  those  who  repeat  a  year 
in  school,  and  that  this  pattern  of  results  has  broad  cross-national 
generalizability.  Our  results  are  consistent  with  those  conclusions, 
but  extend  them  in  important  new  directions — particularly  in  re¬ 
lation  to  academic  achievement  and  the  long-term  maintenance  of 
short-term  benefits  of  retention. 

Limitations 

A  major  limitation  of  the  present  investigation  is  the  relatively 
small  number  of  retained  students,  particularly  for  any  given 
school  year.  Although  this  limitation  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
this  research,  it  means  that  very  large  samples  are  needed  to  obtain 
even  modest  numbers  of  retained  students.  To  some  extent,  our 
design  compensated  for  this  limitation  by  considering  multiple 
retention  groups.  Relatedly,  although  the  longitudinal  design  is 
clearly  stronger  than  cross-sectional  comparisons  and  comparisons 
based  on  just  two  waves  of  data  for  a  single  retention  group,  causal 
interpretations  of  correlational  data  should  always  be  made  cau¬ 
tiously.  As  noted  by  Allen  et  al.  (2009),  the  most  critical  problem 
in  making  causal  inferences  about  grade  retention  is  the  absence  of 
randomized  control  trials  that  control  for  preretention  differences, 
although  they  also  note  that  “for  obvious  reasons,  random  assign¬ 
ment  of  students  to  the  ‘treatments’  of  retention  and  promotion  is 
neither  feasible  nor  ethical”  (p.  481).  Nevertheless,  our  design  was 
particularly  powerful  in  that  we  controlled  for  a  strong  set  of 
covariates  and  a  complete  set  of  outcome  variables  for  up  to  three 
waves  of  preretention  data,  and  evaluated  postretention  results  for 
the  same  set  of  outcomes  for  up  to  3  years  following  retention. 
Furthermore,  uncontrolled  preexisting  differences  between  re¬ 
tained  and  nonretained  students  were  likely  to  favor  nonretained 
students,  thus  working  against  our  a  priori  hypotheses  and  sup¬ 
porting  results  in  favor  of  retention.  Importantly,  the  results  were 
consistent  across  multiple  groups  who  had  been  retained  in  Years 
5-8;  this  is  consistent  with  our  developmental  equilibrium  hypoth¬ 
esis. 

Our  study  was  based  on  students  at  the  start  of  secondary  school 
from  a  single  German  state,  so  there  is  clearly  a  need  to  replicate 
the  results  in  different  settings  and  with  different  age  groups.  We 
also  note  as  a  potential  limitation  the  large  number  of  students  with 
missing  data  for  at  least  one  of  the  five  waves  of  this  longitudinal 
study.  However,  we  do  note  that  at  least  the  positive  effects  of 
retention  on  academic  self-concept  results  replicate  and  extend  the 


results  of  Marsh  (2016),  which  showed  that  the  positive  effects  of 
retention  generalize  reasonably  well  across  nationally  representa¬ 
tive  samples  of  15-year-olds  from  41  different  countries. 

As  emphasized  by  Reardon  (2011),  Parker,  Jerrim,  Schoon,  and 
Marsh  (2016),  and  many  others,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a 
steadily  increasing  gap  between  academically  advantaged  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  students,  particularly  in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
many  other  industrialized  countries  as  well.  There  is  also  evidence 
(Micklewright  &  Schnepf,  2007)  that  the  median  achievement 
levels  of  countries  as  a  whole  are  negatively  related  to  the  gap 
between  the  advantaged  and  disadvantaged.  Hence,  countries  all 
over  the  world  are  trying  to  devise  policies  to  decrease  the  gap. 
From  this  perspective,  the  strategic  use  of  retention  might  be  an 
effective  strategy  to  counter  this  trend.  However,  we  also  note  that 
there  is  an  economic  component  of  costs  to  the  school  system 
associated  with  retention  and  providing  an  extra  year  of  schooling. 
There  is  also  perhaps  a  “cost”  to  individual  students  in  terms  of 
potentially  delaying  their  entry  into  the  labor  market.  Hence, 
although  this  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  our  study,  cost- 
benefit  analyses  would  be  needed  to  evaluate  whether  the  costs  are 
outweighed  by  the  benefits. 

Summary  and  Implications 

Our  results  have  important  implications  for  educational  re¬ 
searchers,  but  also  for  parents,  teachers,  and  educational  policy¬ 
makers.  Indeed,  schools  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  differ¬ 
ent  geographic  regions  of  the  same  country,  use  diverse  strategies 
in  relation  to  school  retention,  apparently  without  fully  understand¬ 
ing  the  implications  of  these  policy  practices  in  relation  to  a  variety 
of  psychosocial  variables  and  academic  achievement  measures 
such  as  those  considered  here,  which  have  long-term  implications 
for  academic  choice  and  accomplishments.  Particularly  because 
the  results  of  the  present  investigation  are  contrary  to  at  least  some 
accepted  wisdom  in  relation  to  retention,  as  understood  by  parents 
and  schools,  there  is  a  need  for  further  research  to  more  fully 
evaluate  the  generalizability  and  construct  validity  of  the  interpre¬ 
tations  offered  here.  However,  our  results  clearly  refute  any  sim¬ 
plistic  conclusion  that  retention  is  necessarily  “bad.” 
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The  present  study  investigated  (a)  how  a  latent  profile  analysis  based  on  representative  data  of  N  = 
74,868  4th  graders  from  17  European  countries  would  cluster  the  students  on  the  basis  of  their  reading, 
mathematics,  and  science  achievement  test  scores;  (b)  whether  there  would  be  gender  differences  at 
various  competency  levels,  especially  among  the  top  performers;  (c)  and  whether  societal  gender  equity 
might  account  for  possible  cross-national  variation  in  the  gender  ratios  among  the  top  performers.  The 
latent  profile  analysis  revealed  an  international  model  with  7  profiles.  Across  these  profiles,  the  test 
scores  of  all  achievement  domains  progressively  and  consistently  increased.  Thus,  consistent  with  our 
expectations,  (a)  the  profiles  differed  only  in  their  individuals’  overall  performance  level  across  all 
academic  competencies  and  not  in  their  individuals’  performance  profile  shape.  From  the  national 
samples,  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  could  be  reliably  assigned  to  1  of  the  profiles  of  the 
international  model.  Inspection  of  the  gender  ratios  revealed  (b)  that  boys  were  overrepresented  at  both 
ends  of  the  competency  spectrum.  However,  there  was  (c)  some  cross-national  variation  in  the  gender 
ratios  among  the  top  performers,  which  could  be  partly  explained  by  women’s  access  to  education  and 
labor  market  participation.  The  interrelatedness  of  academic  competencies  and  its  practical  implications, 
the  role  of  gender  equity  as  a  possible  cause  of  gender  differences  among  the  top  performers,  and 
directions  for  future  research  are  discussed. 

Keywords:  academic  achievement,  gender  differences,  TIMSS  and  PERLS,  gender  equity,  latent  profile 
analysis 


Both  in  educational  research  and  practice  and  by  students  them¬ 
selves,  the  belief  prevails  that  most  students  exhibit  considerable 
strengths  in  some  domains  (e.g.,  reading)  and  at  the  same  time 
considerable  weaknesses  in  other  domains  (e.g.,  mathematics; 
Marsh  &  Hau,  2004;  Wang,  Eccles,  &  Kenny,  2013).  In  stark 
contrast  to  this  belief  stand  empirical  findings  documenting  that 
competencies  in  different  domains  such  as  reading,  mathematics, 
and  science  are  highly  intercorrelated  (e.g.,  Reilly,  2012;  Rinder- 
mann,  2007).  These  findings  imply  that  higher  competencies  in 
one  domain  are  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  higher  competencies 
in  the  other  domains.  Studies  that  investigate  student  profiles 
across  different  academic  competency  domains  are  lacking,  even 
though  studies  using  an  intraindividual  approach  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  students’  overall  academic  competency 
than  studies  only  focusing  on  one  or  two  competencies  (e.g., 
Brunner  et  al.,  2013).  Due  to  the  high  intercorrelations  among 
different  competencies,  we  hypothesized  that  students’  compe¬ 
tency  profiles  would  only  differ  in  the  absolute  values  across 
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competency  domains  but  not  in  the  shape  of  different  competen¬ 
cies  relative  to  each  other  when  investigating  reading,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  science  competencies.  Academic  competencies  in  differ¬ 
ent  domains  are  partly  shaped  by  the  numerous  determinants 
located  at  the  country,  the  school,  the  classroom,  and  the  student 
level  (e.g.,  Byrnes  &  Miller,  2007).  As  these  processes  seem  to 
work  equally  in  comparable  schooling  systems,  we  expected  that 
the  students’  profile  patterns  could  be  replicated  between  countries 
with  comparable  schooling  systems. 

Moreover,  we  examined  gender  differences  in  the  competency 
profiles.  We  were  especially  interested  in  the  profile  representing 
those  students  having  the  highest  competencies  across  all  domains. 
Previous  research  has  found  that  boys  were  overrepresented  in  the 
upper  tail  of  the  mathematics  and  science  distribution  but  girls  in 
reading  competencies  (e.g..  Hedges  &  Nowell,  1995;  Nowell  & 
Hedges,  1998).  Hitherto,  the  question  has  been  unanswered 
whether  more  boys  or  girls  are  present  in  the  right  tail  of  the  ability 
distribution  when  considering  all  three  competencies  simultane¬ 
ously.  Answering  this  question  is  important  for  the  ongoing  debate 
on  gender  differences  in  academic  competencies  and  on  women’s 
underrepresentation  in  scientific  careers  (Ceci,  Williams,  &  Bar¬ 
nett,  2009;  Hyde,  2014).  Although  research  suggests  that  gender 
differences  in  payment  and  promotion  opportunities  as  well  as 
women’s  interests,  career  preferences,  and  variety  of  choice  op¬ 
tions  considerably  contribute  to  women’s  underrepresentation  in 
science  (Ceci  et  al.,  2009;  Ferriman,  Lubinski,  &  Benbow,  2009; 
Hunt,  2016;  Wang  et  al.,  2013),  high  competencies  in  academic 
domains  such  as  reading,  mathematics,  and  science  (and  spatial 
ability;  e.g.,  Wai,  Lubinski,  &  Benbow,  2009)  are  a  further  im- 
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portant  prerequisite  for  scientific  careers  (Ceci  et  al.,  2009).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  important  to  investigate  whether  the  gender  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  highest  competency  profile  are  related  to  any  cultural 
specifics  of  the  countries  we  considered.  Doing  so  serves  to  shed 
further  light  on  the  reasons  for  why  males  or  females  are  overrep¬ 
resented  at  the  highest  end  of  mathematics,  reading,  and  science 
performance. 

In  the  present  study,  we  used  representative  data  of  elementary 
school  children  from  the  Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and 
Science  Study  (TIMSS)  2011  and  the  Progress  in  International 
Reading  Literacy  Study  (PIRLS)  201 1  from  17  European  countries 
that  were  members  of  the  European  Union  in  2011.  Both  studies 
were  run  simultaneously  and  the  same  children  were  investigated 
with  the  competency  tests  from  both  TIMSS  and  PIRLS.  Applying 
a  person-centered  approach,  we  investigated  (a)  whether  a  latent 
profile  analysis  (LPA)  on  the  basis  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
reading  achievement  test  scores  would  reveal  profiles  differing  in 
their  individuals’  overall  performance  level  rather  than  in  their 
individuals’  performance  profile  shape;  (b)  whether  there  are  gen¬ 
der  differences  in  any  of  the  profiles  and  especially  in  the  profile 
representing  the  highest  performance  level;  and  (c)  whether  we 
would  find  cross-national  variability  of  the  gender  ratios  in  the 
highest  competency  profile  and  whether  this  variability  might 
be  explained  by  societal  gender  equity. 

Toward  a  Comprehensive  Perspective  on 
Academic  Competencies 

Different  studies  find  academic  achievement  tests  to  be  highly 
intercorrelated.  For  example,  the  reading,  mathematics,  and  sci¬ 
ence  scores  from  PISA  were  found  to  intercorrelate  from  r  =  .75 
to  r  =  .81  (Reilly,  2012)  or  even  from  r  =  .95  to  r  =  .99 
(Rindermann,  2007).  In  TIMSS  and  PIRLS  2011,  the  correlations 
were  lower  but  still  substantial,  ranging  from  r  =  .54  to  r  =  .74 
(Bos  et  al.,  2012).  Students  doing  better  than  other  students  in,  for 
example,  reading  do  on  average  also  better  in  mathematics  and 
science.  This  is  because  mathematics  and  science  tasks  might  to  a 
certain  degree  require  reading  skills  or  because  reading,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  science  might  all  be  influenced  by  superordinate 
factors. 

Indeed,  children’s  academic  competencies  are  the  results  of  a 
myriad  of  determinants  located  at  the  country,  the  school,  the 
classroom,  and  the  student  level  (see,  e.g.,  Byrnes  &  Miller,  2007). 
A  lot  of  these  shape  interindividual  differences  in  students’  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  in  a  rather  uniform  way,  that  is,  in  about  the 
same  manner  across  different  domains.  This  might  explain  why 
countries  achieving  certain  levels  in  one  domain  tend  to  achieve 
similar  levels  also  in  other  domains  (e.g.,  Martin,  Mullis,  Foy,  & 
Stanco,  2012;  Mullis,  Martin,  Foy,  &  Arora,  2012;  Mullis,  Martin, 
Foy,  &  Drucker,  2012;  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  [OECD],  2014).  Even  though  these  country- 
level  differences  are  not  yet  well  understood,  some  explanations 
are  discussed  that  refer  to  factors  influencing  the  entire  educational 
system,  for  example,  differences  in  the  states’  investments  in 
education  (e.g.,  OECD,  2014).  Furthermore,  variables  located  at 
the  school  and  at  the  classroom  level  (see  Chung,  2015;  Kellaghan, 
2015)  or — highly  correlated  with  indices  of  school  quality — stu¬ 
dents’  family  background  variables,  such  as  the  socioeconomic 
status  (SES),  are  correlated  with  performance  in  different  domains 


(see  Kurtz-Costes,  2015;  OECD,  2014;  Sirin,  2005).  The  same  is 
true  for  student-level  determinants.  At  the  student  level,  the  most 
important  single  determinant  of  academic  achievement  is  cognitive 
ability,  which  is  highly  correlated  with  competencies  in  all  do¬ 
mains  (e.g.,  Deary,  Strand,  Smith,  &  Fernandes,  2007;  Jensen, 
1998).  Cognitive  ability  is  not  only  associated  with  school  perfor¬ 
mance  but  also  with  variables  influencing  school  success  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  such  as  family  background  or  school  environment 
(see,  e.g.,  Chung,  2015).  In  addition,  motivational  variables  and 
school-relevant  personality  variables  such  as  conscientiousness, 
openness  for  experience,  or  test  anxiety  are  also  important  predic¬ 
tors  of  academic  achievement  across  domains  and  are  correlated 
with  other  determinants  on  the  same  and  other  levels  (e.g.,  Hem¬ 
bree,  1988;  Steinmayr,  Dinger,  &  Spinath,  2010,  2012;  Steinmayr 
&  Spinath,  2009). 

Summing  up,  there  are  several,  partly  interrelated,  variables 
having  a  general  influence  on  academic  competencies  across  do¬ 
mains  that  might  explain  the  high  correlations  between  competen¬ 
cies  in  different  domains.  As  they  are  found  across  countries  with 
comparable  schooling  systems,  we  assume  that  they  impact  on 
students’  competencies  all  in  the  same  way.  More  precisely,  when 
investigating  a  large  sample  comprising  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  different  settings — homes,  classes,  schools,  and  coun¬ 
tries — one  would  expect  that  students  doing  well  in  one  domain 
should  also  tend  to  do  well  in  other  domains.  Students  should  have 
rather  balanced  ability  profdes  instead  of  unbalanced  profile 
shapes,  and  this  should  hold  across  the  countries. 

For  the  investigation  of  ability  profiles,  a  person-centered  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  the  method  of  choice.  However,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  far  only  one  study  has  used  such  an  approach.  Wang  et  al. 
(2013)  conducted  a  LPA  with  SAT  reading  and  mathematics 
scores  from  1,490  12th  graders.  They  identified  five  profiles:  high 
math/high  verbal  scores  (n  —  298),  high  math/moderate  verbal 
scores  ( n  =  373),  moderate  math/moderate  verbal  scores  (n  — 
402),  low  math/high  verbal  scores  ( n  -  298),  and  low  math/low 
verbal  scores  (n  =  119).  At  first  glance,  these  results  seem  partly 
to  contradict  the  expectation  of  balanced  ability  profiles.  However, 
Wang  et  al.’s  (2013)  sample  was  preselected  for  ability  level,  in 
that  it  was  composed  of  “intellectually  able,  college-bound  U.S. 
students”  (p.  771).  In  samples  of  preselected  and  more  abled 
individuals,  the  influence  of  important  cross-domain  determinants 
such  as  family  background  or  school  quality  might  vanish.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  of  the  preselection,  Wang  et  al.’s  (2013)  terms 
high,  moderate,  and  low  scores  have  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  the 
ability  group  they  investigated.  For  example,  a  value  of  655  points 
(on  the  SAT  subtest  scale  from  200  to  800  points  with  an  average 
of  500  points)  was  termed  moderate  (p.  772).  However,  when 
compared  with  scores  that  a  population-representative  sample 
would  obtain,  655  points  would  reflect  an  above-average  result, 
just  like  the  scores  termed  high.  Thus,  when  bearing  the  full  ability 
range  in  mind,  the  discrepancies  between  the  domains  were  not  as 
large  as  the  titles  of  the  profdes  might  h&ve  suggested.  Moreover, 
in  high  ability  ranges,  narrow  abilities  often  gain  in  importance 
relatively  to  broad  abilities  (e.g.,  Reynolds,  Keith,  &  Beretvas, 
2010).  In  addition,  the  reliability  of  the  measurement  often  shrinks 
as  the  ability  level  becomes  more  extreme,  especially  at  the  subtest 
level.  This  leads  to  more  heterogeneous  ability  profdes  than  would 
be  found  in  a  population-representative  sample  (Rost,  2013).  In 
our  study,  we  relied  on  representative  and  large  samples  from 
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different  countries,  comprising  students  from  a  wide  range  of 
homes,  classrooms,  schools,  and  countries.  Furthermore,  we  also 
considered  competencies  in  science  in  addition  to  competencies  in 
reading  and  mathematics. 

Gender  Differences  on  Academic  Performance  Tests 

Academic  competencies — in  particular,  the  core  competencies 
reading,  mathematics,  and  science — predict  a  variety  of  important 
life  outcomes,  such  as  subsequent  school  grades,  participation  and 
academic  success  in  higher  education,  and  success  on  the  labor 
market  (e.g.,  Kuncel,  Hezlett,  &  Ones,  2001;  Richardson,  Abra¬ 
ham,  &  Bond,  2012).  Thus,  the  question  whether  there  are  gender 
differences  at  different  levels  of  academic  competencies  is  of  high 
practical  relevance.  This  is  particularly  true  for  gender  differences 
at  the  high  end  of  academic  competencies  because  these  are  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  why  there  are  far  more  men  than 
women  among  the  top  performers  in  key  societal  positions  such  as 
in  research  (Ceci  et  al.,  2009). 

A  substantial  body  of  research  based  on  large  representative 
samples  and  a  number  of  meta-analyses  have  already  investigated 
gender  differences  on  mathematics,  science,  and  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  tests.  Some  of  them  have  addressed  gender  differences  in 
mean  scores  only.  However,  gender  ratios  in  the  tails  of  the  ability 
distribution  can  be  due  to  both  mean  and  variance  differences 
between  genders  (we  assume  normally  distributed  scores  for  each 
gender;  e.g.,  Feingold,  1992;  Hedges  &  Friedman,  1993).  Thus, 
mean  differences,  variance  differences,  and  resulting  gender  ratios 
in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  tail  as  well  as  in  the  middle  range  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  reading  ability  distributions,  respec¬ 
tively,  will  be  reviewed  in  the  following. 

Analyses  of  gender  differences  in  mean  mathematics  test  scores 
have  revealed  at  most  a  small  effect  in  favor  of  boys  (e.g., 
Else-Quest,  Hyde,  &  Linn,  2010;  Guiso,  Monte,  Sapienza,  & 
Zingales,  2008;  Hedges  &  Nowell,  1995;  Reilly,  Neumann,  & 
Andrews,  2015;  but  see  Brunner,  Krauss,  &  Kunter,  2008).  In¬ 
spection  of  the  variance  ratios  (i.e.,  male  variance  divided  by 
female  variance)  showed  that  boys  displayed  higher  variance  on 
math  scores  than  girls  (e.g.,  Lindberg,  Hyde,  Petersen,  &  Linn, 
2010;  Reilly  et  al.,  2015).  Variance  ratios  (VRs)  were  only  small 
in  most  cases  and  typically  ranged  from  1.05  to  1.20,  that  is,  boys 
were  5%  to  20%  more  variable  than  girls.  However,  greater  male 
variance  resulted  in  a  considerable  overrepresentation  of  boys  in 
the  upper  tail  of  the  mathematics  score  distribution,  all  the  more  if 
it  was  combined  with  a  small  mean  difference  in  favor  of  boys.  For 
example,  Nowell  and  Hedges  (1998)  found  that  a  d  of  0.09  and  a 
VR  of  1.13  resulted  in  a  gender  ratio  of  1.62:1  in  favor  of  boys  at 
the  top  5%,  of  2:1  at  the  top  3%,  and  of  2.62:1  at  the  top  1%  of 
math  achievers.  Because  of  boys’  slightly  greater  mean,  both  in  the 
lower  tail  and  in  the  middle  range  of  the  distribution,  there  were 
either  no  gender  differences  or  girls  were  slightly  overrepresented 
(Hedges  &  Nowell,  1995;  Machin  &  Pekkarinen,  2008;  Nowell  & 
Hedges,  1998).  Similar  results  were  also  found  for  science  (e.g., 
Hedges  &  Nowell,  1995;  Nowell  &  Hedges,  1998;  Reilly  et  al., 
2015). 

Whereas  studies  revealed  a  substantial  overrepresentation  of 
boys  among  high  mathematics  and  science  achievers,  they  showed 
the  opposite  pattern  for  high  reading  achievers.  For  instance, 
Nowell  and  Hedges  (1998)  found  girls  to  outscore  boys  on  mean 


reading  achievement  by  d  =  0.23  in  1992.  Although  boys  again 
tended  to  have  a  greater  variability  than  girls  (VR  =  1.14),  the 
considerable  mean  difference  resulted  in  a  female  overrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  the  upper  tail  of  the  reading  ability  distribution  (see  also 
Machin  &  Pekkarinen,  2008;  Reilly,  2012).  Because  of  boys’ 
greater  variability,  however,  the  gender  ratio  in  favor  of  girls  did 
not  increase  but  decreased  with  a  stricter  cut-off  criterion  (top  5%: 
1.33:1;  top  3%:  1.27:1;  top  1%:  1.11:1).  In  the  lower  tail  of  the 
distribution,  boys  were  clearly  overrepresented  (lowest  10%:  1.85; 
lowest  5%:  1.97),  whereas  they  were  slightly  underrepresented  in 
the  middle  range  (see  also  Hedges  &  Friedman,  1993;  Machin  & 
Pekkarinen,  2008). 

Thus,  gender  differences  vary  depending  on  the  ability  level  and 
domains  investigated.  No  study  so  far  has  examined  gender  dif¬ 
ferences  among  top  achievers  considering  more  than  one  domain. 
Doing  so  is  important  because  all  of  the  academic  core  competen¬ 
cies  are  predictors  of  future  success.  With  the  present  study,  we 
seek  to  close  this  research  gap,  and  investigate  whether  and,  if  so, 
to  which  extent  boys  are  overrepresented  among  the  highest 
achieving  students  when  reading  competencies  (in  which  girls 
prevail  among  the  highest  achievers)  were  considered  in  addition 
to  mathematics  and  science  competencies. 

What  Causes  Gender  Differences  on  Academic 
Performance  Tests? 

The  reasons  for  gender  differences  in  academic  achievement  are 
not  yet  well  understood.  Several  explanations  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  which  can  roughly  be  subdivided  into  the  biological  and 
the  sociocultural  account.  The  biological  account  encompasses 
evolutionary,  genetic,  hormonal,  and  brain-related  explanations. 
However,  evidence  for  biological  theories  is  mixed  and  studies 
with  sufficient  numbers  of  highly  abled  individuals  are  missing 
(see,  e.g.,  Ceci  et  al.,  2009;  Hyde,  2014,  for  an  overview). 

Sociocultural  theory  posits  that  gender  differences  are  driven  by 
social  influences  such  as  societal  gender  equity  (e.g.,  equity  in 
labor  division,  women’s  access  to  education;  see  Ceci  et  al.,  2009; 
Hyde,  2014).  Although  the  results  reviewed  above  have  indicated 
overall  greater  means  and  variability  for  boys  in  mathematics  and 
science  as  well  as  greater  means  for  girls  in  reading,  studies  with 
large  representative  international  samples  have  also  found  consid¬ 
erable  variability  in  gender  differences  across  countries  (as  well  as 
across  ethnicities  and  cohorts;  e.g.,  Else-Quest  et  al.,  2010;  Guiso 
et  al.,  2008;  Penner,  2008;  Reilly,  2012).  Consequently,  cross¬ 
national  variability  in  both  mean  and  variance  differences  resulted 
in  cross-national  variability  in  gender  ratios  in  the  upper  tail  of  the 
ability  distributions,  which  are  especially  important  with  regard  to 
gender  differences  among  the  later  top  performers  in  society.  For 
example,  Guiso  et  al.  (2008)  showed  that,  for  every  boy  at  the  top 
5%  mathematics  achievers,  there  were,  on  average,  0.6  girls. 
However,  this  ratio  ranged  from  0.4  (Korea)  to  1 . 1  (Indonesia;  see 
also  Penner,  2008).  This  variability  in  findings  suggests  that  the 
sociocultural  context  is  a  crucial  factor  related  to  gender  differ¬ 
ences  in  achievement  test  scores.  In  most  cases,  gender  differences 
in  mathematics  and  science  tended  to  be  smaller,  and  gender 
differences  in  reading  tended  to  be  greater,  in  countries  with  higher 
gender  equity  (Else-Quest  et  al.,  2010;  Guiso  et  al.,  2008;  Penner, 
2008;  Reilly,  2012). 
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However,  the  studies  reported  above  have  examined  each  aca¬ 
demic  competency  separately.  Yet,  all  three  academic  competen¬ 
cies  are  predictors  of  important  life  outcomes  and  are  substantially 
intercorrelated.  Therefore,  in  the  evaluation  of  gender  differences, 
they  should  be  considered  simultaneously.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  study  that  pursued  this  target  applying  a  person-centered 
approach. 

Hypotheses  and  Research  Questions 

Evidence  from  research  on  academic  achievement  suggests  that 
different  academic  competencies  are  substantially  interrelated. 
Thus,  we  expected  (a)  that,  in  a  sample  of  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  settings,  we  would  find  student  profiles  that  differ  in  their 
overall  performance  level  across  all  three  domains  mathematics, 
science,  and  reading  rather  than  in  the  shape  of  their  performance 
profile.  Because  the  intercorrelations  among  academic  domains  are 
observed  internationally  (Brunner  et  al.,  2013;  Reilly,  2012; 
Rindermann,  2007);  we  expected  (b)  the  profile  solution  to  be 
valid  also  for  the  individual  countries.  We  also  examined  (c)  the 
gender  ratios  in  the  different  profiles,  especially  whether  boys 
would  be  overrepresented  among  the  top  performers.  To  gain 
insight  into  the  mechanisms  underlying  the  genesis  of  unequal 
gender  ratios  at  the  high  end  of  academic  competencies,  we  ex¬ 
amined  (d)  whether  the  gender  ratios  in  the  highest  profile  would 
vary  across  the  countries.  If  this  would  be  the  case,  then  we 
expected  (e)  that  this  variation  could  at  least  partly  be  explained  by 
societal  gender  equity. 

Method 

Sample 

We  used  representative  data  from  the  TIMSS  2011  and  the 
PIRLS  2011.  Assessments  for  TIMSS  and  PIRLS  are  usually 


conducted  independently  of  each  other,  executed  in  different  cy¬ 
cles  and  focusing  on  different  academic  competencies.  In  2011, 
however,  TIMSS  and  PIRLS  coincided  with  each  other  for  the  first 
time  and  were  thus  in  some  countries  conducted  mutually,  collect¬ 
ing  mathematics,  science,  and  reading  test  data  from  the  same 
students. 

Overall,  32  countries  participated  in  the  combined  TIMSS  201 1 
and  PIRLS  2011  assessments  with  nationally  representative  sam¬ 
ples  of  fourth  graders.  To  foster  Europe’s  economic  growth,  in 
2010  the  European  Commission  launched  Europe  2020,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  that  also  entailed  the  Education  and  Training  2020 
program.  Within  this  program,  a  common  strategic  educational 
framework  was  set  up  for  all  members  of  the  European  Union  to 
support  them  in  further  developing  their  educational  systems  to 
promote  lifelong  learning  and  achieve  higher  school  completion 
and  employment  rates  as  well  as  greater  educational  justice  (Eu¬ 
ropean  Commission,  2015).  Thus,  the  member  states  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  follow  the  same  broad  educational  framework  and 
have  relatively  comparable  educational  systems,  at  least  with  re¬ 
gard  to  elementary  school.  We  aimed  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
because,  if  cross-national  differences  were  observable,  these  could 
not  be  explained  by  differences  between  educational  systems.  This 
provides  ideal  prerequisites  to  examine  the  role  of  societal  gender 
equity  in  the  genesis  of  gender  differences.  Therefore,  we  used  the 
data  from  the  k  =  17  countries  that  both  took  part  in  the  combined 
TIMSS/PIRLS  201 1  assessments  and  were  members  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  when  data  collection  took  place  (i.e.,  Austria,  Czech 
Republic,  Finland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lithuania, 
Malta,  Northern  Ireland,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  Slovak  Re¬ 
public,  Slovenia,  Spain,  and  Sweden).  The  17  national  samples 
resulted  in  a  total  sample  of  TV  =  74,868  fourth-grade  students 
(36,655  girls  and  38,213  boys;  see  Table  1)  from  2,704  schools. 
Due  to  the  sampling  procedure  implemented  in  TIMSS  and  PIRLS, 
it  was  ensured  that  the  children  in  the  different  countries  were  all 


Table  1 


Students’  TV,  Mean  Age,  and  Mean  Scores  (Standard  Errors)  in  Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Science 


Country 

N 

Mean  age 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Science 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Austria 

2,232 

2,355 

4,587 

10.3 

533  (2.2)* 

525  (2.7) 

504  (2.7) 

513(3.3)* 

525  (2.8) 

538  (3.6)* 

Czech  Republic 

2,159 

2,274 

4,433 

10.3 

549  (2.5)* 

542  (2.5) 

505  (2.8) 

516(2.7)* 

529  (2.9) 

544  (2.7)* 

Finland 

2,223 

2,318 

4,541 

10.8 

578  (2.3)* 

558  (2.2) 

542  (2.5) 

549  (2.9)* 

570  (2.9) 

570  (3.0) 

Germany 

1,940 

1,988 

3,928 

10.4 

545  (2.3)* 

537  (2.7) 

523  (2.7) 

532  (2.6)* 

522  (3.0) 

534  (3.2)* 

Hungary 

2,533 

2,616 

5,149 

10.6 

547  (3.2)* 

532  (3.2) 

514(3.6) 

517(3.9) 

532  (4.0) 

537  (3.9) 

Ireland 

2,165 

2,218 

4,383 

10.3 

559  (2.9)* 

544  (3.0) 

526  (3.7) 

529  (3.3) 

516(4.0) 

516(4.6) 

Italy 

2,067 

2,058 

4,125 

9.7 

543  (2.4) 

540  (2.7) 

503  (3.1) 

512(2.9)* 

520  (3.2) 

528  (3.0)* 

Lithuania 

2,200 

2,384 

4,584 

10.7 

537  (2.4)* 

520  (2.4) 

533  (2.6) 

534  (2.9) 

514(2.4) 

515  (3.0) 

Malta 

1,694 

1,798 

3,492 

9.8 

486  (2.4)* 

468  (2.0) 

492(1.6) 

499  (2.1)* 

443  (2.2) 

449  (2.8)* 

Northern  Ireland 

1,717 

1,752 

3,469 

10.4 

567  (2.5)* 

550  (3.2) 

562  (3.3) 

563  (3.6) 

517(3.2) 

516(3.2) 

Poland 

2,394 

2,568 

4,962 

9.9 

533  (2.5)* 

519(2.7) 

476  (2.4) 

486  (2.5)* 

502  (3.0) 

508  (2.9)* 

Portugal 

1.957 

2,034 

3,991 

10.0 

548  (3.0)* 

534  (2.8) 

529  (4.1) 

535  (3.4)  t 

519(4.6) 

524  (3.8) 

Romania 

2,246 

2,397 

4,643 

10.8 

510(4.8)* 

495  (4.3) 

481  (6.7) 

484  (5.9) 

505  (6.9) 

506  (5.7) 

Slovak  Republic 

2,736 

2,825 

5,561 

10.4 

540  (3.1)* 

530  (2.8) 

503  (4.0) 

511  (3.9)* 

528  (4.3) 

536  (3.6)* 

Slovenia 

2,115 

2,318 

4,433 

9.8 

539  (2.2)* 

523  (2.7) 

508  (2.2) 

518(3.1)* 

517(2.8) 

523  (3.4) 

Spain 

2,021 

2,084 

4,105 

9.8 

516(2.5) 

511  (2.8) 

477  (3.1) 

488  (3.4)* 

500  (2.8) 

510(3.7)* 

Sweden 

2,193 

2,289 

4,482 

10.7 

549  (2.4)* 

535  (2.5) 

501  (2.5) 

506  (2.4) 

532  (3.0) 

535  (3.2) 

Total 

36,592 

38,276 

74,868 

10.3 

540  (.6)* 

528  (.6) 

516  (.7) 

522  (.7)* 

518  (.8) 

524  (.8)* 

Note.  Achievement  test  data  after  weighting  to  obtain  nationally  representative  samples.  Achievement  test  scores  ranged  from  5.0  to  870.2. 
*  Statistically  significantly  (p  <  .05)  higher  than  the  values  of  the  other  gender. 
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comparable  on  their  age  and  on  their  amount  of  schooling.  All 
countries  applied  a  strict  sampling  procedure  to  allow  analyses  of 
nationally  representative  data.  Sample  selection  was  strictly  mon¬ 
itored  in  every  country  to  preserve  high  quality  sampling  standards 
(for  more  details  regarding  the  sampling  procedure,  see  Martin  & 
Mullis,  2012). 

Measures 

Academic  competencies.  In  TIMSS  and  PIRLS  2011,  the 
students  were  administered  academic  competency  measures  as¬ 
sessing  students’  proficiency  in  reading  (12  reading  passages,  146 
items),  mathematics  (180  items),  and  science  (206  items).1  The 
achievement  tests  had  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  advice  from 
substantive  and  statistical  expert  panels  and  the  results  of  extensive 
pilot  studies  according  to  internationally  aligned  frameworks,  en¬ 
suring,  inter  alia,  measurement  invariance  across  genders.  Whereas 
the  reading  test  items  assessed  reading  literacy,  both  the  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  science  test  items  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
a  core  curriculum  that  was  comparable  for  all  countries  (Mullis, 
Martin,  Kennedy,  Trong,  &  Sainsbury,  2009;  Mullis,  Martin,  Rud¬ 
dock,  O’Sullivan,  &  Preuschoff,  2009). 

The  test  items  were  administered  in  a  multimatrix  design  in 
which  14  different  booklets  covering  both  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  1 3  booklets  covering  reading  were  randomly  assigned  to 
the  students.  Each  student  worked  on  two  reading  passages  and 
approximately  24  to  30  mathematics  and  24  to  30  science  items. 
Although  there  was  some  time  restriction,  the  TIMSS  and  PIRLS 
tests  were  primarily  designed  as  power  tests  (Mullis,  Martin, 
Kennedy,  et  al.,  2009;  Mullis,  Martin,  Ruddock,  et  al.,  2009). 

Gender  equity.  We  used  domain-specific  gender  equity  indi¬ 
cators  that  would  be  theoretically  expected  to  explain  cross¬ 
national  differences  in  academic  achievement  (Else-Quest  & 
Grabe,  2012).  These  indicators  were  (a)  women’s  access  to  edu¬ 
cation,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  women  and  men  with  at  least 
a  secondary  education  level  (typically  at  least  9  years  of  education 
completed)  and  by  the  ratio  of  the  net  tertiary  school  enrollment 
rates  of  women  and  of  men  (tertiary  education  programs  com¬ 
prised  either  theory-based  programs  to  qualify  for  academic  high- 
skill  professions,  with  a  duration  of  at  least  3  years,  or  somewhat 
more  practical  programs  to  qualify  for  a  direct  entry  into  the  labor 
force,  with  a  duration  of  at  least  2  years).  Women’s  access  to 
education  “reflects  the  value  of  girls’  education”  in  a  society 
(Else-Quest  &  Grabe,  2012,  p.  137).  This  value  could  lead  girls 
and  women  to  accordingly  value  their  own  academic  development 
and  consequently  to  engage  in  or  to  disengage  from  it.  The  second 
indicator  was  (b)  women’s  participation  in  the  labor  market  (as 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  women’s  and  men’s  participation  in  the 
labor  market  in  the  working  age  group  between  15  and  64;  par¬ 
ticipation  regardless  of  how  many  hours  worked).  The  last  indi¬ 
cator  of  gender  equity  was  (c)  women’s  share  of  research  positions 
(in  percent  of  all  research  positions;  head  count,  comprising  both 
part-time  and  full-time  employment).  The  two  latter  indicators 
might  explain  gender  differences  in  academic  achievement  be¬ 
cause  working  women,  especially  when  working  in  research, 
might  serve  as  role  models  for  girls.  This  could  make  girls  feel 
more  self-confident  about  their  abilities  and  their  opportunities  to 
participate  later  in  society  as  an  equal  member  of  it,  which  could 
in  turn  promote  their  academic  achievement  (Else-Quest  &  Grabe, 


2012;  Else-Quest  et  al.,  2010).  Thereby,  women’s  share  of  re¬ 
search  positions,  that  is,  in  an  academic  top  position,  might  be 
especially  significant  for  the  gender  ratios  at  the  top  academic 
competency  level. 

The  data  for  these  indicators  were  taken  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  Institute 
for  Statistics  (http://data.uis.unesco.org);  from  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (http://stats.oecd.org); 
and  from  the  2010  and  201 1  Human  Development  Reports  (United 
Nations  Development  Programme,  2010,  2011).  Whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  missing  data  for  2011  were  replaced  by  the  data  from  the 
preceding  or  the  subsequent  year  (or  the  mean  of  both).  For  all 
measures,  higher  values  indicate  higher  gender  equity. 

Analyses 

Because  of  the  multimatrix  design,  latent  constructs  were  mea¬ 
sured  by  plausible  values.  Generally  speaking,  plausible  values 
result  from  applying  missing  value  theory  to  estimates  of  latent 
construct  values.  The  latent  constructs  in  TIMSS  and  PIRLS  are 
the  reading,  mathematics,  and  science  competency  values.  These 
competency  values  are  conceptualized  as  missing  values.  There¬ 
fore,  multiple  imputation  strategies  can  be  used  to  replace  the 
missing  values  with  reasonable  estimates  (Rubin,  1987).  For  this 
purpose,  an  imputation  model  including  all  variables  that  are  part 
of  the  analysis  model  is  needed  to  predict  the  most  likely  estimates. 

For  analyzing  the  relations  across  reading,  mathematics,  and 
science,  a  multidimensional  IRT  model  was  used  as  an  imputation 
model  (Martin  &  Mullis,  2012).  As  predictors,  the  students’  scores 
on  the  test  items  as  well  as  additional  conditional  variables  were 
used.  These  conditional  variables  were  principal  components  from 
a  principal  component  analysis  of  all  available  student-level  con¬ 
textual  data  (e.g.,  family  background,  learning  activities,  domain- 
specific  ability  self-concept).  To  account  for  the  uncertainty  in  the 
imputation  strategy,  five  plausible  values  per  student  and  domain 
were  sampled  and  the  variance  of  the  statistic  Q  across  the  impu¬ 
tation  values  was  added  to  the  standard  errors  of  Q  (for  a  detailed 
description  of  the  scaling  procedure  and  the  use  of  plausible 
values,  see  Martin  &  Mullis,  20 12).2  This  scaling  procedure  pre¬ 
served  the  correlational  structure  across  the  three  subjects  (multi¬ 
dimensional  model).  In  addition,  by  using  the  conditional  variables 
the  measurement  accuracy  of  the  latent  construct  values  increased, 
that  is,  the  overall  reliability  of  the  three  achievement  scales  was 
improved.  The  international  median  reliability  was  .82  for  math¬ 
ematics,  .78  for  science,  and  .88  for  reading  (Martin  &  Mullis, 
2012).  After  executing  the  scaling  procedure,  each  achievement 
scale  was  put  on  its  own  metric  with  an  international  mean  of  500 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  100. 

To  derive  students’  multidimensional  proficiency  profiles,  we 
conducted  a  LPA  (Gibson,  1966;  Lazarsfeld  &  Henry,  1968).  A 


1  Reading  comprised  reading  intentions  and  reading  comprehension. 
Mathematics  comprised  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  handling  data.  Science 
comprised  biology,  physics/chemistry,  and  geography.  Item  examples  can 
be  obtained  from  http://timssandpirls.bc.edu/timss2011/international- 
released-items.html  (TIMSS  2011)  and  http://timssandpirls.bc.edu/ 
pirls201 1/international-released-items.html  (PIRLS  2011). 

2  Five  plausible  values  were  seen  as  optimal  in  terms  of  efficiency.  More 
than  five  plausible  values  would  have  caused  only  marginally  greater 
measurement  accuracy  (Schafer,  1999). 
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three-step  approach  was  employed.  In  the  first  step,  the  total 
sample  (N  =  74,868)  was  separated  into  two  to  eight  mixtures  after 
we  had  weighted  the  data  for  the  countries’  different  sample  sizes 
so  that  every  country  contributed  equally  to  the  profile  solution. 
The  resulting  seven  mixture  distributions  were  then  compared 
based  on  the  log-likelihood,  the  consistent  Akaike  information 
criterion,  the  Bayesian  information  criterion  (BIC),  and  the 
sample-size-adjusted  BIC  (aBIC).  After  deciding  for  the  mixture 
with  the  best  data  fit  (Model  1;  international  model),  the  condi¬ 
tional  means  of  the  profiles  were  calculated  and  all  students  of  the 
sample  were  assigned  to  the  mixtures  based  on  their  most  likely 
latent  profile  membership.  Thus,  the  latent  profiles  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  (a)  their  conditional  means  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
multidimensional  distribution  and  (b)  the  percentage  of  students 
composing  the  profiles.3 

In  the  second  step,  the  conditional  means  were  introduced  as 
fixed  parameters  in  national  LPAs.  That  is,  the  country-specific 
multidimensional  marginal  distribution  of  students’  achievement 
scores  were  separated  into  mixture  distributions,  in  which  both  the 
number  and  the  means  of  the  mixtures  were  fixed  at  the  values 
from  the  international  model  (Model  2;  country-specific  models 
with  fixed  means).  Doing  so  allowed  us  to  estimate  the  percentage 
of  students  forming  the  profiles  and  to  assess  how  well  the  students 
from  each  national  sample  could  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  profiles 
of  the  international  model.  The  latter  was  indicated  by  both  the 
relative  entropy  and  the  classification  error  rate.4 

In  the  third  step.  Model  2  was  applied  again  but,  this  time,  the 
conditional  means  were  free  parameters;  additionally,  students’ 
gender  was  included  as  a  given  manifest  class  (Model  3).  Hence, 
the  gender  distribution  within  the  national  profiles  could  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Due  to  the  complex  sampling  procedure  implemented  in 
TIMSS  and  PIRLS,  the  students  in  the  samples  had  had  different 
probabilities  of  being  selected.  To  adjust  for  these  different  selec¬ 
tion  probabilities  and,  thus,  to  make  the  sample  representative  of 
the  desired  population,  we  inversely  weighted  the  units  by  their 
selection  probabilities  before  applying  Models  2  and  3. 

Because  five  plausible  values  for  the  achievement  domains  were 
used,  all  analyses  were  performed  five  times  (for  each  plausible 
value  once).  The  results  of  these  analyses  were  combined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  formula  by  Rubin  (1987).  All  analyses  were  conducted 
using  Mplus  7.11  in  combination  with  the  full  information  maxi¬ 
mum  likelihood  approach. 

Results 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Means  and  standard  errors  of  the  reading,  mathematics,  and 
science  achievement  test  scores  for  the  whole  sample  and  for  each 
country  are  displayed  in  Table  1  (see  also  Martin  &  Mullis,  2012; 
Mullis  et  al.,  2012;  Mullis,  Martin,  Foy,  &  Drucker,  2012).  Al¬ 
though  there  was  some  variability  across  countries,  girls  consis¬ 
tently  scored  higher  than  boys  in  reading  (average  d  =  0.1 2),  and 
boys  scored  consistently  but  negligibly  higher  than  girls  in  math¬ 
ematics  (d  =  0.06).  In  science,  there  was  also  an  average  d  —  0.06 
in  favor  of  boys,  but  the  pattern  of  differences  was  rather  incon¬ 
sistent  across  countries. 


Latent  Profile  Models 

We  first  conducted  an  LPA  using  the  samples  of  all  17  countries 
(weighted  to  be  equal)  to  determine  the  international  model 
(Model  1).  Table  2  displays  the  fit  criteria  for  the  different  possible 
international  models.  As  can  be  seen,  the  consistent  Akaike  infor¬ 
mation  criterion,  the  BIC,  and  the  aBIC  consistently  decreased  as 
the  number  of  assumed  profiles  increased.  Thus,  the  model  with 
eight  profiles  achieved  the  best  fit.  However,  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  profiles  exceeded  seven,  the  number  of  students  became 
extremely  small  for  some  profiles  and  therefore  lacked  substantive 
importance.  In  solutions  with  more  than  eight  profiles,  this  pattern 
would  have  become  even  more  extreme,  given  that  the  multidi¬ 
mensional  distribution  of  the  plausible  values  was  approximately 
normal.  Therefore,  we  chose  the  eight-profile  solution  as  the  upper 
bound  of  our  analyses.  When  compared  with  the  eight-profile 
model,  the  seven-profile  model  displayed  somewhat  more  bal¬ 
anced  proportions  of  students  across  the  profiles,  so  that  the 
numbers  of  students  in  the  different  profiles  were  of  more  practical 
importance  (see  Table  3,  Columns  1  to  3).  Because  the  difference 
in  model  fit  between  the  eight-profile  model  and  the  seven-profile 
model  was  also  very  small  and  because  the  seven-profile  model 
was  the  more  parsimonious  model  and  interpretable,  we  chose  the 
seven-profile  model  as  the  international  model. 

In  Hypothesis  1,  we  postulated  that  the  international  model 
would  reveal  student  profiles  that  differ  in  their  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  level  across  all  three  academic  competencies  rather  than  in 
the  shape  of  their  performance  profile.  In  line  with  this  prediction, 
the  test  scores  of  all  achievement  domains  progressively  and 
consistently  increased  from  Profile  1  to  Profile  7  (see  Table  3, 
Columns  7,  9,  and  11).  No  cross-nested  structure  for  the  profiles 
was  observed.  This  suggests  that  the  students  could  only  be  sep¬ 
arated  by  different  achievement  levels  on  all  three  domains  simul¬ 
taneously  and  that  no  differentiation  with  respect  to  subject- 
specific  strengths  or  weaknesses  was  possible. 

In  Hypothesis  2,  we  postulated  that  a  reasonably  large  number 
of  students  in  each  country  could  reliably  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
profiles  of  the  international  model  built  across  all  countries.  We 
applied  the  international  model  in  each  country  separately  (with 
every  country’s  data  weighted  to  be  representative),  while  holding 
the  means  constant  (Model  2).  The  results  indicated  an  acceptable 
assignment  in  15  of  the  17  countries  (entropy  >  .75,  classification 
error  rate  <  .25).  The  assignment  of  the  students  from  Romania 
and  Malta  was  not  as  straightforward.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
students  in  these  countries  could  not  be  assigned  reasonably  well 
into  the  international  profile  model.  Nevertheless,  a  transfer  from 
the  international  model  to  the  country-specific  distributions  of 
students’  achievement  scores  was  possible  without  further  restric¬ 
tions.  Thus,  Hypothesis  2  was  supported. 


3  We  did  not  restrict  the  variances  to  be  equal  across  the  profiles. 

4  Relative  entropy  is  the  degree  to  which  subjects  can  be  clearly  sepa¬ 
rated  into  the  profiles.  A  value  of  1  indicates  a  perfect  fit,  whereas  a  value 
of  0  indicates  that  the  subjects  could  not  be  clearly  separated  into 
the  profiles;  classification  error  rate  is  the  average  posterior  cross¬ 
classification  probability.  The  posterior  cross-classification  probability  of 
profile  /  is  the  likelihood  that  a  student  who  is  assigned  to  profile  k  will 
belong  to  profile  l.  Thus,  the  classification  error  rate  represents  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  profile  solution.  It  ranges  from  0  to  100%  and  is  0%  when  the 
profile  solution  is  perfectly  reliable. 
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Table  2 

Comparison  Between  Models  With  Different  Numbers  of  Latent 
Profiles  ( International  Model;  Model  1) 


Number  of 
profiles 

Mean  2  X 
log-likelihood 

CAIC 

BIC 

aBIC 

Number  of 
parameters 

2 

-1,266,986 

2,533,992 

2,534,084 

2,534,052 

10 

3 

-1,243,507 

2,487,041 

2,487,170 

2,487,126 

14 

4 

-1,231,360 

2,462,756 

2,462,756 

2,462,865 

18 

5 

-1,224,201 

2,448,446 

2,448,649 

2,448,579 

22 

6 

-1,220,405 

2,440,862 

2,441.102 

2,441,020 

26 

7 

-1,218.364 

2,436,789 

2,437,065 

2,436,970 

30 

8 

-1,217,217 

2,434,503 

2,434,816 

2,434,708 

34 

Note,  log-likelihood  =  the  value  of  the  corresponding  fit-function  when 
the  estimation  algorithm  reaches  the  convergence  criterion;  CAIC  =  con¬ 
sistent  Akaike  information  criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information  crite¬ 
rion;  aBIC  =  sample-size-adjusted  Bayesian  information  criterion.  Smaller 
values  indicate  a  better  fit  of  the  assumed  mixture. 

Gender  Ratios  in  the  Competency  Profiles 

To  inspect  the  gender  ratios  (Research  Question  3),  we  fixed  the 
number  of  profiles  and  applied  the  model  in  every  country,  this 
time  including  gender  in  the  analyses  (Model  3).  Overall,  73,331 
of  the  74,868  students  (97.9%)  could  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
profiles.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3  (Column  6),  boys  were  on 
average  overrepresented  at  both  the  low  and  the  high  end  and 
underrepresented  in  the  middle  range  of  the  ability  spectrum. 
Overall,  boys  outnumbered  girls  in  Profile  1  by  a  ratio  of  1.19  and 
in  Profile  7  by  a  ratio  of  1 .24. 

We  then  inspected  variability  in  the  gender  ratios  across  the 
countries  among  the  Profile  7  students  (Research  Question  4). 
Table  4  (Columns  2  to  4)  shows  that  there  was  some  considerable 
variation  in  the  gender  ratios.  Although  boys  outnumbered  girls  in 
14  of  the  17  countries  (even  though  the  gender  ratio  of  1.15  in 
Lithuania  was  not  statistically  significant,  p  >  .01),  the  gender 
ratios  varied  between  1.14  (Finland)  and  1.67  (Czech  Republic). 
Moreover,  in  two  countries  (Northern  Ireland  and  Sweden),  there 
was  no  difference  between  boys’  and  girls’  percentage,  and  in  one 
country  (Ireland)  there  were  slightly  more  girls  than  boys  among 
the  Profile  7  students  (gender  ratio:  0.96,  ns). 

To  explain  this  variation  (Hypothesis  5),  we  correlated  the  Profile 
7  gender  ratios  with  the  values  of  the  gender  equity  indicators  (Table 
4,  Columns  5  to  8).  The  ratio  of  the  net  tertiary  school  enrollment  rate 
(enrollment  in  postsecondary  education  programs  with  a  duration  of  at 
least  2  or  3  years,  qualifying  for  either  direct  labor  force  entry  or 
academic  high-skill  professions)  showed  a  small  correlation  with  the 
gender  ratios  (r  =  T9).5  This  was  however  in  the  unexpected  direc¬ 
tion:  In  countries  with  a  more  equal  tertiary  enrollment  rate,  the 
gender  ratios  were  more  in  favor  of  boys.  The  ratio  of  women  to  men 
with  at  least  secondary  education,  women’s  labor  market  participation 
(regardless  of  hours  worked)  in  the  group  of  15-  to  64-year-olds,  and 
women’s  share  of  research  positions  (head  count,  regardless  of  part- 
or  full-time  employment)  correlated  in  the  expected  direction  and  in 
middle  size  with  the  gender  ratios  (r  =  -.36,  -.42,  and  -.33, 
respectively).  Thus,  in  countries  where  women  are  higher  educated 
relative  to  men,  show  higher  rates  of  labor  market  participation 
relative  to  men,  and  have  a  higher  share  of  research  positions,  the 
gender  ratios  tended  to  be  more  balanced.  Taken  together  in  a  multiple 
regression  analysis,  these  indicators  explained  28.7%  of  the  gender 
ratio  variance. 


Discussion 

In  the  present  study,  we  investigated  students’  competency 
profiles  and  gender  differences  within  these  profiles.  Furthermore, 
we  inspected  cross-national  variability  of  the  gender  ratios  among 
the  top  performers  and  tested  whether  this  variability  might  be 
explained  by  societal  gender  equity.  We  achieved  this  by  analyzing 
representative  TIMSS  and  PIRLS  2011  data  from  74,868  fourth 
graders  from  17  European  countries. 

Interrelatedness  of  Academic  Competencies 

We  derived  an  international  profile  model  with  seven  profiles. 
As  predicted  in  Hypothesis  1,  the  test  scores  in  all  achievement 
domains  consistently  increased  from  Profile  1  to  Profile  7.  Thus, 
the  profiles  unambiguously  represented  different  ability  levels 
simultaneously  across  different  domains.  This  finding  indicates 
that  academic  achievement  in  one  domain  is  highly  related  to  the 
achievement  in  the  other  two  domains.  This  interrelatedness  was 
so  strong  that  possible  relative  domain-specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  documented  in  other  studies  (e.g.,  Brunner  et  al., 
2013;  Wang  et  al.,  2013)  had  no  impact  on  the  formation  of  the 
profiles  when  representative  samples  of  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  settings  were  investigated. 

This  gives  a  hint  toward  the  importance  of  determinants  shaping 
academic  competencies  across  domains,  such  as  the  SES  and  the 
school  environment.  Professional  intervention  programs  especially 
for  low-SES  children  could  be  applied  to  foster  their  academic 
development.  This  could  be  accompanied  by  improvements  of 
schools  located  in  low-SES  communities  and  of  parent-school 
interaction.  Chung  (2015)  and  Kellaghan  (2015)  suggest  a  variety 
of  opportunities  to  reach  these  goals,  such  as  home  support  initia¬ 
tives,  early  literacy  and  numeracy  intervention  programs,  involv¬ 
ing  parents  in  school  activities,  or  attracting  highly  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  to  low-SES  schools. 

In  line  with  Hypothesis  2,  the  profile  patterns  held  across 
countries.  Only  in  Malta  and  Romania  were  there  slightly  different 
profile  patterns.  Further  analyses  revealed  that  in  these  two  coun¬ 
tries,  students  with  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  appeared 
more  often  than  in  the  other  countries.  Clarifying  the  reasons  for 
the  weaker  interrelatedness  of  academic  competencies  in  these 
countries  might  be  an  interesting  purpose  of  future  research. 

Beyond  the  influence  of  the  determinants  already  discussed, 
there  might  be  further  reasons  for  the  interrelatedness  we  found. 
Different  academic  competencies  might  be  needed  when  working 
on  a  specific  competency  test.  For  example,  reading  skills  might  be 
required  for  solving  mathematics  or  science  test  items.  Indeed, 
mathematics  (and  science)  tasks  often  require  students  at  least  to 
some  extent  to  read  texts  and  to  understand  their  meaning  to  grasp 
what  is  mathematically  required  (e.g.,  Abedi  &  Lord,  2001).  Read¬ 
ing  ability  is  also  crucial  in  the  process  of  gaining  new  knowledge 
in  domains  such  as  science  or  mathematics  (Helwig,  Rozek- 
Tedesco,  Tindal,  Heath,  &  Almond,  1999).  In  turn,  knowledge 
acquired  in  different  school  domains  might  facilitate  reading 
achievement  because  reading  comprehension  is  derived  from  con¬ 
text  information  (Fukkink,  2005).  This  consideration  has  important 


5  Due  to  the  small  number  of  cases,  we  do  not  report  p  values  but  instead 
focus  on  the  practical  significance  of  the  findings. 
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Table  3 

Characteristics  of  the  International  Model  (Model  1)  Profdes:  Number  and  Relative  Frequency 
of  Students  (Overall  and  by  Gender ),  Gender  Ratios  as  Well  as  Means  and  Standard  Errors  of 


Students'  Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Science  Scores 


Profde 

n 

% 

Gender 

ratio 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Science 

Overall 

Girls 

Boys 

M 

SE 

M 

SE 

M 

SE 

1 

783 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.19 

251 

27.5 

273 

31.3 

243 

26.2 

2 

2,993 

4.0 

3.7 

4.4 

1.13 

345 

23.5 

358 

20.8 

343 

23.7 

3 

8,514 

11.4 

11.2 

11.7 

1.01 

419 

16.9 

419 

13.6 

417 

15.8 

4 

18,193 

24.3 

24.6 

23.7 

.95 

482 

11.8 

474 

10.1 

480 

11.9 

5 

24,140 

32.2 

32.3 

31.2 

.97 

538 

9.0 

527 

9.1 

'  538 

9.2 

6 

16,681 

22.3 

22.3 

22.5 

1.03 

592 

7.3 

580 

7.8 

594 

7.4 

7 

3,564 

4.8 

4.9 

5.4 

1.24 

655 

7.0 

644 

8.2 

657 

7.2 

Note. 

Gender  ratio 

=  number  of  boys 

for  every  girl;  base-rate 

corrected 

average 

across 

countries 

after 

weighting  to  achieve  nationally  representative  samples  and  after  weighting  countries’  differences  in  sample  size. 
Greater  standard  errors  in  Profiles  1  to  3  are  primarily  due  to  their  smaller  number  of  cases. 


implications  for  fostering  practices  and  instruction.  If  students  are 
to  be  fostered  in,  for  example,  their  mathematical  ability,  one 
should  at  the  same  time  foster  reading  ability  to  achieve  maximum 
learning  results.  It  seems  that  high  competency  levels  in  several 
domains  are  a  prerequisite  for  excellence  in  one  particular  domain. 
Therefore,  instruction  in  a  particular  subject  should  not  only  focus 
on  fostering  the  respective  competency  (e.g.,  fostering  mathemat¬ 
ical  ability  in  mathematics  instruction)  but  should  be  more  holistic 
in  the  sense  that  different  abilities  should  be  focused  on  at  the  same 
time  (e.g.,  fostering  mathematical  ability  and  reading  ability  in 
mathematics  instruction). 

One  further  question  is  whether  the  relations  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  domains  might  also  be  due  to  methodological  factors,  such 
as  common  method  variance.  However,  if  any,  common  method 
variance  most  often  makes  up  an  only  negligible  part  of  the  overall 


variance  (Jensen,  1998;  Spector,  2006).  This  is  the  case  even  in 
questionnaire  data  which  are  actually  thought  of  to  be  especially 
prone  to  factors  causing  common  method  variance  such  as  social 
desirability,  negative  affectivity,  or  acquiescence  (e.g.,  Spector, 
2006).  Thus,  it  seems  unlikely  that  common  method  variance 
could  explain  a  noticeable  part  of  the  interrelatedness  between  the 
different  achievement  domains  that  caused  our  LPA  results. 

Gender  Differences  in  Academic  Competencies 

The  differences  in  mean  scores  in  all  domains  were  small, 
supporting  the  gender  similarities  hypothesis  (Hyde,  2005).  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  that  boys  were  overrepresented  at  both  the  low  and 
the  high  end  of  the  proficiency  spectrum  and  underrepresented  in 
the  middle  range.  The  more  the  competency  profile  departed  from 


Table  4 


Gender  Differences  Among  the  Country-Specific  Top  Achieving  Students  (Profile  7;  Model  3)  as  Well  as  Gender  Equity  Indicators 


Country 

Students  in  Profile  7 

Gender 

ratio 

Women’s  access  to  education 

Ratio  of 
women  to  men 
participating  in 
the  labor  market 

Women’s  share 
of  research 
positions  (%; 
head  count) 

%  of  girls 
(SE) 

%  of  boys 
(SE) 

Ratio  of  women  to  men  with 
secondary  or  higher  education 

Ratio  of  women  to  men 
enrolled  in  tertiary  education 

Austria 

5.3  (.5) 

6.9  (.5) 

1.30* 

.78 

1.18 

.87 

29.0 

Czech  Republic 

2.4  (.3) 

4.0  (.4) 

1.67* 

.98 

1.42 

.79 

28.2 

Finland 

4.2  (.4) 

4.8  (.4) 

1.14* 

1.00 

1.23 

.94 

32.1 

Germany 

5.0  (.5) 

6.5  (.6) 

1.30* 

.98 

.93 

.87 

26.7 

Hungary 

4.3  (.4) 

5.1  (.4) 

1.19* 

.96 

1.32 

.83 

31.7 

Ireland 

5.5  (.5) 

5.3  (.5) 

.96 

1.01 

1.04 

.81 

32.4 

Italy 

2.9  (.4) 

4.1  (.4) 

1.41* 

.86 

1.43 

.71 

34.9 

Lithuania 

2.6  (.3) 

3.0  (.3) 

1.15 

.96 

1.47 

.91 

52.1 

Malta 

3.7  (.5) 

5.0  (.5) 

1.35* 

.88 

1.34 

.53 

26.9 

Northern  Ireland3 

3.0  (.4) 

3.0  (.4) 

1.00 

1.01 

1.36 

.85 

37.7 

Poland 

2.9  (.3) 

4.0  (.4) 

1.38* 

.95 

1.55 

.81 

38.6 

Portugal 

3.8  (.4) 

4.4  (.5) 

1.16* 

.96 

1.19 

t.89 

46.4 

Romania 

4.1  (.4) 

4.7  (.4) 

1.15* 

.93 

n/a 

.78 

46.1 

Slovak  Republic 

4.4  (.4) 

5.7  (.4) 

1.30* 

.93 

1.55 

.79 

42.6 

Slovenia 

3.8  (.4) 

4.8  (.4) 

1.26* 

.74 

1.70 

.90 

36.4 

Spain 

4.0  (.4) 

5.3  (.5) 

1.33* 

.94 

1.23 

.84 

38.7 

Sweden 

5.2  (.5) 

5.2  (.5) 

1.00 

1.01 

1.51 

.94 

37.2 

Note.  Gender  ratio  =  number  of  boys  for  every  girl;  n/a  —  not  available. 
a  Gender  equity  data  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  Significantly  (p  <  .01)  different  from  1.00. 
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the  middle  range,  the  more  boys  were  represented.  Thus,  even 
when  reading,  mathematics,  and  science  are  considered  simulta¬ 
neously,  boys  are  still  overrepresented  at  the  high  end  of  the 
competency  distribution.  Besides  gender  differences  in  interests 
and  career  choices,  this  finding  might  contribute  to  an  explanation 
for  why  there  are  more  men  than  women  among  the  top  performers 
in  societal  key  positions  (Ceci  et  al„  2009). 

We  also  found  boys  to  be  overrepresented  among  the  weakest 
performing  students.  Against  the  background  of  boys  being  less 
successful  than  girls  in  the  educational  systems  in  many  countries 
around  the  world  (e.g.,  Spinath,  Eckert,  &  Steinmayr,  2014;  Voyer 
&  Voyer,  2014),  this  is  an  important  finding,  too.  Single  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  boys’  lower  school  achievement  is  likely  to 
be  explained  by  personality  and  motivational  factors  (e.g.,  Duck¬ 
worth  &  Seligman,  2006;  Kessels  &  Steinmayr,  2013;  Steinmayr 
&  Spinath,  2008).  As  it  is  possible  that  factors  at  other  levels  also 
contribute  to  the  underperformance  of  boys  in  school,  further 
studies  should  investigate  whether  sociocultural  factors  explain  the 
overrepresentation  of  boys  at  the  low  end  of  the  ability  distribu¬ 
tion. 

What  causes  the  greater  variability  in  competencies  in  boys 
compared  to  girls?  One  explanation  might  be  that  boys  do  not  only 
differ  more  in  competencies  but  already  in  other  characteristics 
influencing  those  competencies.  Whereas  boys  and  girls  do  not 
systematically  differ  in  their  variance  in  different  personality  and 
motivational  determinants  of  academic  success  (Steinmayr  &  Spi¬ 
nath,  2008),  they  differ  in  their  variance  in  general  mental  ability 
(GMA).  Studies  using  large  representative  samples  have  found  that 
there  are  no  or  only  negligible  gender  differences  in  mean  GMA, 
but  that  males  display  greater  variability  than  females,  which  then 
results  in  a  male  overrepresentation  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
lower  tail  of  the  GMA  distribution  (e.g..  Deary,  Thorpe,  Wilson, 
Starr,  &  Whalley,  2003;  Johnson,  Carothers,  &  Deary,  2008; 
Strand,  Deary,  &  Smith,  2006).  However,  the  gender  ratio  in  the 
upper  tail  of  the  GMA  distribution  has  been  narrowed  within  the 
last  decades  (see  Ceci  et  al.,  2009;  Lohman  &  Lakin,  2009).  Thus, 
sociocultural  factors,  among  others  (Ceci  et  al.,  2009;  Hyde,  2014), 
are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  gender  gap  in  the  upper  tail  of  the 
GMA  distribution. 

Likewise,  we  found  clear  hints  that  gender  differences  in  the 
highest  academic  competency  profile  are  to  a  substantial  degree 
due  to  sociocultural  factors.  When  we  inspected  the  gender  ratios 
among  the  top  academic  performers,  one  striking  finding  was  that 
there  was  some  considerable  variation  in  these  gender  ratios  across 
the  countries.  Moreover,  we  found  evidence  for  a  significant  role 
of  society’s  gender  equity  in  both  education  and  professional  life. 
Gender  ratios  in  favor  of  boys  were  smaller  in  countries  where 
women  had  more  secondary  or  higher  educational  levels,  were 
more  present  in  the  labor  market,  and  held  more  research 
positions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  whether  these 
sociocultural  factors  also  contribute  to  gender  differences  in  the 
upper  tail  of  the  GMA  distribution. 

The  correlation  between  the  tertiary  school  enrollment  ratio  and 
the  gender  ratios  was  however  in  an  unexpected  direction.  This 
might  be  explained  by  a  selection  effect.  In  countries  where  female 
enrollment  rates  are  lower  than  male  enrollment  rates,  the  girls  and 
women  who  are  enrolled  are  a  more  strictly  ability-selected  group 
than  are  boys  or  men  in  these  countries.  This  could  lead  to  more 
balanced  gender  ratios  (when  corrected  for  the  base  rate  of  females 


and  males  attending  school).  This  interpretation  is  supported  by 
studies  showing  that  gender  gaps  especially  among  high  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  achievers  were  more  balanced  in  countries  with 
higher  power  distance  (i.e.,  with  high  segregation  of  social  groups 
and  a  high  tolerance  toward  inequity;  see  Reilly,  2012).  Females  in 
those  countries  might  not  only  compose  a  relatively  highly  abled 
group  but  might  also  be  more  motivated  than  males  to  gain 
education  to  overcome  their  lower  social  status  (Reilly,  2012). 

Of  course,  correlations  do  not  allow  for  causal  conclusions. 
The  causation  might  also  work  in  the  other  direction  than  in  the 
direction  discussed  above.  For  example,  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  women  participating  in  the  labor  market  and  holding  more 
research  positions  might  also  be  a  consequence — and  not  a 
cause — of  smaller  gender  differences  in  mean  or  high  levels  of 
academic  competencies  (see,  e.g.,  Ceci  et  al.,  2009).  However, 
as  Else-Quest  et  al.  (2010)  already  noted,  the  hypothesis  of  such 
causation  cannot  explain  why  gender  differences  in  academic 
competencies  occur  in  some  countries  but  not  in  others.  Other 
possibilities  might  be  a  reciprocal  causation  (see  also  Else-Quest  et 
al.,  2010)  or  the  influence  of  a  superordinate  factor  such  as  gender 
stereotypes  (Miller,  Eagly,  &  Linn,  2015).  Answering  the  question 
of  the  causal  direction  would  be  an  interesting  and  challenging 
issue  for  future  research.  In  any  case,  the  cross-national  variability 
of  the  gender  differences  demonstrates  that  for  the  genesis  of 
gender  differences  among  the  top  performers,  sociocultural  factors 
definitely  play  an  important  role. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

In  our  study,  we  presented  findings  from  large  nationally  rep¬ 
resentative  samples  of  fourth  graders  from  17  European  countries 
sharing  the  same  supranational  educational  policy  initiative.  De¬ 
spite  the  advantages  of  such  a  sample  selection,  it  might  be 
desirable  for  future  studies  to  include  as  many  culturally  different 
countries  as  possible  to  evaluate  the  cross-national  variability  of 
the  gender  ratios  at  the  high  end  of  academic  competencies  even 
more  comprehensively.  Furthermore,  societal  gender  equity  could 
not  explain  the  entire  gender  ratio  variance.  There  must  be  addi¬ 
tional  factors  at  work  causing  the  gender  ratios.  To  unravel  them, 
it  could  be  useful  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  which  part  of  the 
gender  ratios  is  due  to  differences  in  mean  and  which  part  is  due 
to  differences  in  variability,  because  the  causes  for  differences  in 
mean  might  be  different  from  the  causes  for  differences  in  vari¬ 
ability  (Humphreys,  1988). 

As  a  final  limitation,  we  studied  achievement  test  scores  only  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  science.  Although  these  three  compe¬ 
tencies  are  regarded  as  the  three  core  academic  competencies  with 
the  most  predictive  power  of  important  life  outcomes,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  include  even  more  competencies  taught  at 
school. 

Conclusions 

We  showed  that  (a)  elementary  school  students  across  17  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  could  (only)  be  clustered  according  to  their 
achievement  level  across  all  three  domains  readings,  mathematics, 
and  science,  and  not  according  to  their  performance  profile  shape. 
We  also  showed  that  (b)  boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to 
perform  at  the  top  level  on  academic  performance  tests.  However, 
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we  found  that  (c)  there  was  some  cross-national  variability  in  this 
tendency  and  that  societal  gender  equity  partly  explained  this 
variability.  This  speaks  to  an  important  role  of  sociocultural  factors 
for  the  explanation  of  gender  differences  among  the  top  academic 
performers. 
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